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NARRATION AND DISQUISITION. 


No species of composition demands a more severe exercise of the 
judgment than Narration. Ornament and the flourishings of art 
are nowhere so misplaced ; and the facts or incidents should be 
ranged, like the pillars of a temple, in graceful order, with no more 
space between them than regularity might require. The neglect 
of this truth makes so many narrative works intolerable to read. 
The authors play the rhetoricians from the first page; for not 
being satisfied with seating themselves quietly in our affections, 
they come with a whole armament of tropes and figures and 
reflections, and attempt to force us into admiration. ‘That they 
do not succeed is no wonder: for the mind, like a small demo- 
cracy, is extremely jealous of its liberty, and rouses its powers of 
resistance upon the least appearance of encroachment. We would 
excuse an author for the thinness of his retinue upon such occa- 
sions ; we want to see our way clearly, and not to have the view 
obstructed by the ensigns of his premature triumph. But our 
writers of narrative seem to distrust their events, as if they were 
scarcely worth the labour of composition, and so throw in a pro- 
fusion of embellishment, as a kind of make-weight, lest the reader 
should suspect their powers, and shrink from the nakedness of 
their details. But they ought to be aware that few events are so 
unimportant as not to be interesting when well told. Sallust 
insinuates that it was the genius of the Athenian historians, and 
not the “ res geste,” which communicated so much majesty and 
interest to the affairs of that republic. Though there be more 
ingenuity than truth in this remark, it lets us see what sort of 
narrative this historian set value on; for the writers of whom he 
speaks were of all men the most sparing of ornament, and the great 
charm of their story arises out of its extreme and elaborate sim- 
plicity. 

It is obvious, however, that when once the taste of a nation has 
worn for itself a way into the channel of excessive figure and orna- 
ment, the voice of an obscure writer, “ crying in the wilderness,” 
cannot check the impetuosity of the torrent. The man who 
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throws himself in its way must be borne down and overwhelmed 
by it. Judicious precautions, and the favour of fortunate stars, 
may prevent its escaping further from its bed. But it is no busi- 
ness of ours to take the auspices as to what may come to pass; 
the appointed soothsayers must look to that, we have only to ob- 
serve the actual state of things. It is, notwithstanding, come to 
this pass, that the writer of every little tale believes himself autho- 
rized to be magnificent. Mystery and pomp of language crowd 
round the workings of nature till they become invisible, and the 
mind has to make its way through long avenues, as it were, and 
studied heightenings of expectation, only to come at a little event, 
which, could it have foreseen things, it would scarcely have turned 
out of its course to see. 

The English are not a narrative people: our historians rather 
philosophize about facts than relate them ; and, though doubtless 
many of them were great writers, this is the true cause why so few 
of us read our own, or, indeed, any modern history, to any good 
purpose. They display such intolerable knowledge, and keep their 
own capacity so constantly before our minds, that we at length fear 
they may be tempted to use it to our disadvantage, and can seldom 
forget the writer sufficiently to sink as we ought into the stream 
of events. In inferior matters, such as tales, memoirs, &c. it is 
much the same. There is likewise an extreme expansion of ideas 
and circumstances, and the incidents follow each other so haltingly 
and unwillingly, that on some occasions the author seems like a 
pig-drover, obliged to stop and run back every moment to force 
forward his refractory subjects; at others they revolve heavily 
along, like the huge billows of the sea after a tempest, “ interpo- 
sito longo intervallo.” 

And what can be the cause of this but affectation ? for certainly 
the authors might reach greater simplicity if they would. But be 
this as it may, the effect is, that of what is read little or nothing is 
remembered. Disappointment, like the harpy of Phineus, defrauds 
memory of her feast just as she is about lifting it to her lips, 
and leaves her to pine and wither away in intellectual famine. 

Mr. Beckford’s “ Vathek” is an exception to this. The events, 
though extravagant, arise rapidly out of each other, and keep the 
attention awake by a vague but intense expectation, which gradu- 
ally ripens into fulfilment. Humour, cruelty, incantations, are 
succeeded by beautiful scenes of pastoral nature, and ruins, and 
tremendous punishments. It is an example, indeed, of that sub- 
lime which arises out of situation, and seems to be wrought out by 
the reader’s mind. It occasions more thought than a dozen vo- 
lumes of Sir Walter Scott. This seems the test by which narra- 
rative should be tried: if it be pregnant with interesting ideas, 
which it deposits as it goes along, and thus plant truth, and colo- 
nize the imagination with its vigorous progeny, it is good, it is 
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useful: but if, on the contrary, it glide by in a state coach, which 
attracts and dazzles our eyes, and for awhile leads our fancy along 
a willing captive, but puts it down pl€ased, and stunned, and 
dizzy, at last,—however pleasant the ride may be, there comes no- 
thing of it, but the barren recollection of having travelled a certain 
distance with Mr. A. or B. 

There is another pernicious practice given into by many authors, 
that of telling half a story, and significantly dropping the rest, as 
if they would have you think they knew more if they could but be 
prevailed upon to divulge it. This does very well with a certain 
description of readers, who, with much good-nature, believe that 
an author who places these fragments at the mouth of his den, 
must have abundance of good cheer within, if one could but roll 
away the stone and get at it. But the judicious merchant shakes 
his head at the sample, and before he purchases would like to see 
the sack. An author may write a good fragment who could never 
complete a story, just as a painter may sketch a fine leg or arm, 
and be utterly incapable of putting a whole man upon the canvass. 
But what is the use of these fragments? of these dead legs and 
arms? there are plenty of sound, healthy, unmaimed bodies to be 
had. To the charnel house with them—or at least let them be 
placed decently in the family vault. We have no sympathy with 
halves and quarters of bodies—there can be no soul in them. 

Another wicked set of scribes are those who are never serious, 
They tell you a good story, but there is a certain expression of 
face which never fails to go along with it, that puts you on your 
guard, and raises a suspicion that the relater does not believe it 
himself, and is secretly laughing at you all the while, This is a 
fatal feeling. A laughing prophet never yet made any proselytes. 
With such a writer you go on, as you travel with a facetious fellow 
you may chance to meet upon the road—you seem perfectly at 
ease, and laugh heartily at his jests, but notwithstanding keep a 
good look out, and now and then feel your pockets. Whatever 
hollow applause may be bestowed upon him, who would be such 
a writer? He never moves a fibre of the heart—never lifts up 
the pall from “ gentle woes expired,” to call forth new tears. He 
is no intimate and cherished companion; he is a politely received, 
and politely dismissed visitor. 

How differently do we sit down with the author of earnestness 
and passion! He does not take our affections by storm, because 
we throw open the gates to him, We admire, we cherish him as 
a beloved guest—we wish him to come again, and often. With 
all his faults, and in spite of every thing which has been said and 
written against him, such a writer is Rousseau. He never flings an 
impertinent jest at you; but, with his beautiful narrative in his 
hand, lays himself at your mercy. He supposes you to be pos- 
sessed of passion and feeling like himself; he thinks that truth 
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and nature cannot but be acceptable to you. “ But he too deals 
in reflections.” He does—but it is after he has told his story. 
There is nothing which places the reader so much at the mercy of 
his author as earnestness, You are not ashamed of being affected 
at what a man tells you with all his soul, though it should not 
happen to be very important: his warmth excuses yours. The appeals 
to the reader from a passionate, and from a finical writer, resemble 
each other as much as the distress of a savage does that of a 
beggar—free nature forcibly lays hold of you in the one, and 
whining and well-affected want besets your pity in the other. 

From this earnestness flows, likewise, another advantage—sim- 
plicity and continuity of detail. The writer being fully possessed 
with the belief that his tale is worth listening to, pours it forth in 
a strong and unceasing tide. Hence results sparing embellish- 
ment: but the metaphors admitted, as being created and infused 
by passion, are strong and daring, and communicate a species of 
majesty to the march of the narrative. The author presses forward 
with rapidity, events gather and thicken round him, like the shades 
around Mercury, but they obey his wand, and only keep ready to 
spring at his touch to light. He never loses his self-possession. 
The current of things does not bear him down: he moves with 
it, and watches its course, and its traces remain faithfully upon his 
mind. It is the mechanical writer who loses himself in narrative : 
for, being desirous of displaying all the craft of his profession, of 
inspiring the reader with admiration for his command of the 
powers of language, of letting slip no opportunity of draining off 
the deluge of his common-place book, he causes the eager inci- 
dents to stand still, that he may bring out his bales of precious 
sentiments and reflections. He is like the smith who lets his iron 
cool upon the anvil, while he is prating about the make of his 
hammer ; for the business is really to be begun again, the imagi- 
nation lapsing, during this interval, into tranquillity, and requiring 
a new force to cause it to take up the thread of things afresh. 

In Disquisition a different method is allowable—for the species 
are completely dissimilar. Narration should lead the mind down 
an easy slope, where all is beautiful before it; but the business of 
Disquisition is to force it up a difficult hill, during whose ascent it 
is often glad to turn round to refresh itself with a sight of the sur- 
rounding country. Here, therefore, beautiful metaphors, lively 
fancies, apt comparisons, and richness and pomp of language may 
be permitted, that they may allure the mind forward in the track 
of Truth, who does not always choose to travel through the easiest 
roads. Thus the Fancy may enjoy her pleasure apart from the 
understanding, leaving the latter to thread the mazes of the laby- 
rinth unmolested, while she gazes upon the beauty of its entrance. 
Neither are the mind’s advances performed by direct progression ; 
it must often travel backwards to consult principles, to see whether 
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the casual streams which fall into the current of its reasoning be 
pure, to assure itself that no powerful auxiliary has been passed by 
on the way. By this means it does not gain ground rapidly, nor is 
it raised to enthusiasm by the quick pressure of new images ; but it 
becomes familiar with those scenes which it does pass over, and 
even invests them with something of the charm of home. It is 
this quiet lingering about truth which gave the old writers of our 
own country so ¢lose an insight into nature. When chance con- 
ducted them into some bye nook of the understanding, remote from 
the common way, they were in no haste to be gone, but with a 
patient appetite of delight imbibed every new impression, and 
luxuriated in the very changes of the sky. Hence they appear to 
insist on trifles, to clothe a shadow with importance, to erect every 
opposing hindrance into an impassable barrier. But they did 
it because they would not fly to a conclusion ; because they would 
not grasp at vague and indeterminate objects, or wilfully provoke 
truth to cast them out of her precincts. They did not form a 
theory to cause nature to wear its livery, but suffered it to grow 
out of the bending and tendency of ideas to move in a certain 
route. They took the profile of truth as she appeared to them in 
a moment of inspiration, and wrought it to a perfect likeness after- 
wards by meditation and labour. If we would have our works 
carry down our memories to posterity, we likewise must take this 
simple course. Fame has no ear for trifling; much less will she 
suffer men to form themselves into a kind of committee to decide 
what name she shall or shall not put into her trumpet. With one 
fierce blast she will deafen them for ever, and continue to have 
mercy on whom she wili. Neither is she so capricious as it has 
been pretended, though her ways are not like our ways. She does 
not catch the sound at “ the cannon’s mouth,” but ‘flyi ing far off, 
listens to the report in the distance, and thence judges of the force 
of the impelling power. We do the reverse of this, and are in 
consequence stunned and deceived. If truth be worth anything, 
it is a good equivalent for labour, which in undergoing, however, 
we may soften in the best manner we can. In Disquisition, there- 
fore, a naked, cold style is the death of the end aimed at: for the 
imagination and understanding being harnessed together like two 
steeds, if the former, which is the stronger, refuse to proceed in 
the dreary path, it is all over, for, rearing back with invincible 
force, it carries its companion with it whithersoever it pleases. 
Ideas, therefore, may be admitted, not strictly forming any link in 
the chain of reasoning, or otherwise forwarding the mind than as 
places of repose (intellectual caravanserais), which, by refreshing 
the traveller, enable him to pursue his journey with better spirit. 
But they must not lie out of the road, or occur too often; else 
they become hindrances, and break the energies of research into 
too small portions, Many authors suffer their leading thoughts 
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to travel incognito, so that none but a few privileged persons can 
discover them—they need a commentary without being worth it, 
and in a short time become totally enigmatical. But it is the vo- 
lumes of writers like these that stir up the wit of your searchers 
after rarities, who gather up such precious nuts as have dropped 
out of the jaws of Time, and crack them to show the strength of 
their teeth. 

In following up a fresh perception as far as it will go, the mind 
accustoms itself to singleness of view; its whole vision is carried 
forward in a right line; and no other object is at all visible till 
the one it is in pursuit of is fairly hunted down. The exercise 
communicates force of muscle and breath to hold out in a longer 
chase ; success inspirits, and habit at length makes it easy or ne- 
cessary. Some authors abound in good thoughts, who have no 
coherency or communion between their principles, but suffer them 
to straggle over the field like free-booters, subject to no discipline, 
and marshalled in no order. They appear to be the feeble 
keepers of an unruly flock, and never to have used the crook to 
enforce attention to the bell. But such persons have really no 
genuine aim in writing, and only wander about in a circle that 
leads to nothing ; and reading them is doing penance to no purpose, 
the mind becoming the more perverse in proportion as its notions 
of things are confused and dim. They resemble a blind man 
assorting jewels—the alpha and omega of things go side by side, 
the mind is worried by incongruity, the imagination by whirling 
round the same point, the memory defeated by a confused mass 
pressing upon it at once for admittance, and application is dead- 
ened or annihilated by finding that it has got hold of the stone of 
Sisyphus. It is better to have fewer materials, and a spark of 
daylight to arrange them by: for the mind that is not totally 
perverted, hates every thing that seems to renew the regime of 
chaos ; and would prefer “ the cinders of the element” set in har- 
monious beauty, to suns and moons jostling in confusion in the sky. 

In making inquiries concerning principles, whether those of 
taste, or of philosophy, it seems that a writer should in all cases 
be sincere. No excellence can make up for want of sincerity. It 
is this which makes some established writers condemn for trivial 
faults the compositions of younger men. They are not sincere in 
seeking for merit, and are glad to have some excuse for turning 
the sting of disappointment back upon the enthusiast’s heart. 
They never calculate that by how much hope has been raised, its 
fall must be the more destructive. What if youth throw out its 
branches beyond limit, will not time teach it sufficiently soon that 
it will have enough to do to fill the space allotted to it by pro- 
priety? Severity is misplaced in such cases. These harsh judges 
should recollect that they themselves are young in comparison of 
Time, and that no mortal can foresee how that most: unmerciful 
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of critics will deal with their own productions. He often pounces 
upon the orphan and the fatherless, the moment they become 
such, and strangles them forthwith. This should teach us for- 
bearance, except to hopeless sinning. While the rake has lands 
he may amend and cultivate ; but when he begins to touch his last 
acre, we may consider him a confirmed gambler, and lash him 
accordingly, 

But in most of the lesser productions of our times there is an 
under-current of ridicule, intended against the reader or the sub- 
ject, as if the writer did not depend for consequence upon his pro- 
fession, but had some other source of dignity in reserve; and 
would wish, like Congreve, to be regarded as a fine gentleman. 
No one with such a feeling should ever become an author; for 
whoever believes himself above the regard arising from the repu- 
tation of a great writer, is unworthy to be at all ranked among 
writers. No man was ever great in the republic of letters, who 
did not conceive its honours worthy of the most serious pursuit. 
Cesar and Xenophon, says Lord Bacon, thought their fame more 
sure in the offspring of their pen, than of their sword or policy ; 
and the modern fine gentleman who thinks it a trifle to be placed 
on the same shelf with Xenophon, may be sure that our posterity 
will take care he does not occupy any shelf of theirs. 

We should be persuaded, therefore, that whatever we write 
about, is worth seriousness and sincerity; that our reader is a fit 
auditor for our best thoughts; that if we laugh at him, he will 
have his revenge by neglecting us. Under the guidance of this 
spirit, Disquisition of every kind may become dignified composi- 
tion, and its authors claim their sprig of bays as well as the poet 
and the historian. 





BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS. 


Tue abominable practice of offering up human sacrifices in the 
East, and immolating living victims to ignorance and superstition, 
has been so often brought before the notice of the British Public, 
and the British Legislature, that we find it impossible to suppress 
either our surprise or indignation at finding that the benevolent 
individuals who have agitated the subject before us, should all 
have laboured in vain. If the practice of roasting hogs alive in 
the streets of London were to be introduced, by a native of the 
South Sea Islands, every tongue and pen in ‘the kingdom would 
denounce it as a cruelty which ought to be put down without a 
moment’s delay. Are then, the women of India of less account 
than the hogs of England?—and if not, why are the British public 
and the British legislature so sensibly alive to the infliction of pain 
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on the animals of the brute creation, and so callous and indifferent 
to the burning alive of human beings? Let us suppose the im- 
molation to be voluntary, and produced in no degree by coercion, 
or the tyranny of threatened separation from all mankind,—could 
even this render it an act to be tolerated? If a new sect were to 
spring up in England who should hold the doctrine of indiscrimi- 
nate intercourse of the sexes,—would they be permitted to reduce 
it to practice? If another sect were to follow, who should hold 
the most opposite opinions, and attempt to make exclusive inter- 
course secure by enforcing the murder of every widow at the 
moment of her husband’s death, to prevent her passing to the pos- 
session of another,—would such a practice be permitted? There 
is no man who could for a moment suppose it would. Society in- 
deed could not exist, if such a principle were recognised; for, if 
religious belief were once considered to be a sufficient apology for 
adultery, murder, and other crimes, there is nothing that might 
not be equally defended on the same grounds; and all distinctions 
between right and wrong would be done away. 

If we had conquered a people among whom it were the custom for 
mothers to slay their children and eat them; we should, no doubt, 
as soon as we possessed a firm footing in their country, have abo- 
lished such a horrid practice, by prohibiting it under the severest 
penalties. ‘The immolation of living mothers, burnt by the hands 
of their children, is at least quite as abominable, and yet, this 
frightful custom remains in full vigour to the present hour. The 
power of the English in India is now so great, that they might, by 
a mere decree, put an end to this cruelty for ever; and no man 
would dare to resist their orders. But the ignorance, and even the 
superstition of the people, is favourable to their system of oppres- 
sion; and therefore they are unwilling even to begin to enlighten 
them. Whatever the Indian Government does, to preserve an ap- 
pearance of such a desire, is wrung from them by the fear of public 
opinion, and by a desire to delude the people of England into a 
belief of their zeal for the happiness of those subject to their power. 
If this zeal were really felt, however, nothing would be more easy 
than to evince it in practice. The emphatic language of the Scrip- 
tures is particularly applicable to their case :—“ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” ‘Their promises are fair and specious; the 
fruits of them are misery, degradation, and suffering. 

Most of our readers are perhaps aware, that among the Brah- 
mins, who, like the priesthood of all priest-ridden countries, lead 
the multitude as they please, great difference of opinion prevails as 
to the obligation of continuing this custom. The most learned of 
the Brahmins contend that it is not necessary; that it is not en- 
joined by the great lawgiver Menti; that it is not even recom- 
mended by him. ‘hese priests and their followers, who are both 
respectable and numerous, contend also, that the pure Deism of 
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the ancient. Hindoo religion has been corrupted by ignorance 
into the degraded superstitions of Polytheism, from which they 
are anxious to rescue their faith, and restore it to its original 
purity. Were the Indian Government only to encourage this party, 
and give them their public countenance and support, the de- 
grading religion of India might soon be reformed, even by this sect 
of Hindoos themselves, without the necessity of any violence or 
interference on our parts, beyond that of silently assisting the 
spread of general intelligence, through the Press, and encouraging, 
by the rewards of inferior offices in their service, all who had the 
courage to separate themselves from the superstition of their de- 
graded countrymen. But the East Indian Govermnent do not wish 
to hasten their emancipation. They find it more easy to strip and 
plunder the ignorant than the wise. While the people are in 
darkness, they cannot see into the conduct or the policy of their 
rulers. While they have no share whatever in the offices of the 
State, they can neither oppose nor protest against any laws that 
may be made. While the pilgrimages and processions continue, the 
East India Company derive a revenue from their shrines and tem- 
ples—so that the breaking up of their idols would, they fear, lessen 
the stream of wealth that flows into the public treasury. ‘These 
monopolists are therefore unwilling to take any serious steps for 
enlightening the people, though they amuse the publie of England 
by a show of philanthropy in their pretended care about schools 
and education. ‘They have put down the Native Press, as well as 
the English Press in India. They will not suffer Englishmen to 
settle among the Natives for the purpose of informing them of their 
rights as well as duties. They reject from their service those who 
have embraced Christianity, merely because they are Christians ; 
and although no widow would presume to burn herself, nor any 
persons assist in the task, if the Government were to prohibit it, 
they not only do not prevent, but they absolutely encourage this 
enormity, by authorizing their English magistrates to sign the 
death-warrants of all; thus giving the public sanction of their 
authority to this monstrous and murderous sacrifice of human 
life. 

As we already perceive the unaccountable and unpardonable 
apathy of the great mass of the British public to all questions that 
do not touch their own immediate interests, and their utter in- 
difference to the existence of suffering, misery, and crime, provided 
their pleasures are not lessened by their influence ;—we have 
determined not to press too strongly on any of the many topics 
which we shall from time to time invite them to discuss with us. 
They must be soothed and won over to the side even of humanity: 
we blush in making the avowal, but we firmly believe in its truth; 
and it is this conviction alone which induces us to repress our feel- 
ings when we advert to the melancholy fact. We shall hope, 
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however, for improvement in this respect, and at least perform our 
duty in endeavouring to promote it. 

We have thought it necessary to offer these prefatory observa- 
tions before we enter on the design of the present article, which 
is, to advert to the Papers presented to the House of Commons, 
during the last session of Parliament, on the subject of the Burning 
of Widows in India. They have now been before the public for 
some time ; but they have excited no sensation compared with their 
importance; we shall therefore, for the present, call attention to 
the narrative of facts contained in these documents, and reserve 
all comment beyond that which will be necessarily interwoven with 
the text, for a future opportunity. 

It is commonly known, that in India a practice prevails among 
the Hindoos generally, of consuming the bodies of their dead upon 
a funeral pile. This practice, in so warm a climate, is, in itself, 
highly salutary; but, unhappily for humanity, a custom has been 
appended to this, of immolating also their hvmg widows, who are 
supposed to proceed through this medium immediately into the 
regions of bliss. Superstition gives strength to the weak; and thus 
this mental delusion is known to carry off annually, in one Pre- 
sidency only, many hundreds of human beings, of all ages and 
conditions—from the young and timid girl of eight years, to the 
exhausted and decrepit matron of one hundred and upwards, 
who are seen to mount the pile themselves, or to be assisted 
to do so by the hands of their nearest friends, when weak- 
ness, disease, or age, may render their physical energies un- 
equal to the task. Nor will even the lowest classes be outdone in 
this horrid devotion. The Joogees, and others, bury their dead, 
in order to avoid, probably, the expense of raising the pile, which 
is in some districts considerable, and the widows claim occasionally 
the privilege of contributing to these abominable rites, and are 
buried alive with their deceased husbands. There is also.an inter- 
mediate practice sometimes resorted to, when the husband dies at 
a distance from home and his wife; a pit is then dug, into which 
combustibles are thrown, and when these are burning, the widows 
jump into the flames ! 

Soon after our first mtercourse with this interesting part of the 
world, tales of horror were bruited throughout Europe, requiring 
for their credence the utmost possible degree of faith. In the 
progress of time, as the real state of India became more generally 
known, the well-intentioned observer, and the interested invader, 
alike offered the existence of these errors as a justification for in- 
terference, and even for the disorders and crimes of conquest. 
These plausible pretences were more deeply scrutinized by the 
enlightened philosopher and statesman, and the motives of the 
declaiming and interested parties fairly appreciated; but it was 
naturally anticipated that the rapid amelioration of the condition 
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of the Natives, under a more enlightened jurisdiction, would com- 
pensate many wrongs, and redeem the cost, however high the 
price. The full influence of European government has been sup- 
posed to be in constant action to correct these abuses. The 
knowledge and wisdom of the West have been, it has been fondly 
hoped, in close co-operation with the paternal benevolence of her 
delegated rulers, to procure the reform of these hideous notions in 
the t, and to intreduce there the charities and loveliness of 
a purer worship. 

_ These Papers, laid before the Legislature of our country, have 
entirely broken the charm, and dissipated this cherished delusion ! 
No longer may the friend of the human race “ lay the flattering 
unction to his soul,” and believe that the fruits-of conquest are 
ripening, and that the harvest of European dominion will be 
gathered in the bountiful production of moral and religious reform. 
The philanthropist will turn from leaf to leaf, and pass rapidly 
through this ponderous volume, of 139 folio pages, in vain :—he 
will nowhere discover the firm stamp of enlightened wisdom ; nor 
even the speculative abortions of weakness and expediency ; 
and worse than all this, he will find that, where the benevolent 
activity of individuals has anticipated the humanity of their govern- 
ors, and endeavoured to check, by salutary admonition and slight 
coercion, the loathsome practice of human sacrifice, a tender re- 
gard for Hindoo prejudices has been immediately awakened, and 
official communication is in these papers frequently repeated—as 
if a desire were really felt to remain unacquainted with the fact— 
“ that there is no existing rule or order which makes previous 
notice of a suttee to the police necessary, or which makes the not 
giving it punishable by fine or other penalty, against the relations 
or existing persons.” 

Temperance and mercy may be principles highly valuable in the 
composition of the government of states—but who ever heard of 
instructions to suppress inquiry into the extent of crime, lest the 
prejudices of the criminal should be “ warmed with enthusiasm”? 
Can it be believed, that in the 19th century, and under British 
rule, the annual suicidial murder of many hundred victims takes 
place, under any pretence ?—and that the Governor in Council 
shall instruct the magistracy, that they “ ought to avoid drawing 
public attention to the unfortunate subject”? 

The following “ Directions to be issued by the magistrates to 
the district police officers,” will show the amount of interference 
warranted by the East India Company’s regulations. 


It appearing from the expositions of the Hindoo law, that the burning a 
‘woman pregnant, ora girl not yet arrived at a full age, or who has borne a 
son within a period of twenty days, or a daughter within that of a month, is 
‘expressly forbidden by the shasters; that the intoxicating a woman for the 
purpose of burning her, and the burning one without her assent, or against 
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her will, is highly illegal ; also that a Hindoo woman having a child within 
three years of age, is not permitted by the shasters to burn herself with the 
body of her deceased husband, unless some person will undertake to provide 
a suitable maintenance for the child; that the wife of the brahmin 1s posi- 
tively forbidden by the shasters to burn herself, except on the funeral pile of 
her husband; and that the woman of any other caste is not permitted to 
burn without the body of her husband, unless absent from him at the time 
of his death, and immediately on hearing of that event;—you are hereby 
strictly enjoined to make known these rules, as stated in the foregoing pro- 
visions of the Hindoo law, whenever a woman may be desirous of performing 
the suttee within your district; and after proceeding yourself to the spot, 
or sending a peshear or gomastah, with a Hindoo peon, for the purpose, are 
to allow or prevent the proposed suttee, according as it may appear conform- 
able, or not, to the provisions of the shaster, applicable to the circumstances 
of the case. 

You are hereby enjoined to use the utmost care, and make every effort to 
prevent the ceremony of burning from taking place in any case in which it 
Is not permitted by the Hindoo law; and for that purpose will ascertain from 
the woman who is to be burnt, whether she has given her assent, and the 
other particulars above mentioned, relative to her age, &c. In the event of 
the female, who is going to be burnt, being less than sixteen years of age, or 
there being signs of her pregnancy, or on her declaring herself to be in that 
situation, or should the people be preparing to burn her after having intoxi- 
cated her, without her assent or against her will, it will be your duty to pre- 
vent the ceremony from taking place; and to explain to the people, that in 
the eyent of their persisting, they will involve themselves in a crime, and 
become subject to punishment. As a woman, having a child under three 
years of age, is not permitted to burn herself with the body of her deceased 
husband, unless some person will undertake to provide a suitable maintenance 


for the child; you will be careful, whenever a person undertakes to do this, 
to see that a written engagement, in duplicate, on stamped paper, and accord- 
ing to the following form, is entered into and duly attested, and leaving one 
copy in the possession of the child's nearest of kin, or other proper person on 
the sput, will transmit the other copy, with your report on the case, to the 
magistrate, 


FORM OP ENGAGEMENT, 

It being prohibited by the shasters, that the ceremony of suttee should be per- 
formed by a woman having an infant under three years of age, unless some per- 
son will undertake to provide suitable maintenance for the child, and 
being consequently prevented from burning herself with the body of her late hus- 
band; with a view of removing the above legal objection, I do hereby voluntarily 
engage to maintain, educate, and support the ehild or children of the said 
in a manner suitable to their rank and situation in life, and my ability; and to 
neglect none of the duties which are incumbent on a father towards his own 


children. 
In failure wherecf, I further engage to make good such sum as the magistrate 


of the district, on a consideration of all the circumstances of the case, shall 
judge it proper to direct. 


In the case of the woman being of full age, and no other impediment ex- 
isting, it will be your duty, or that of the persons sent by you, as above di- 
rected, to remain on the spot, and not to allow the most minute particular to 
escape observation, And in the case of the people preparing to burn a 
woman by compulsion, or after having made her insensible by administering 
spirituous liquors, or narcotic drugs, it will then be their duty to exert them- 
selves in restraining them, and at the same time to let them know, that it is 
not the intention of Government to check or forbid any act authorized by 
the tenets of the religion of the inhabitants of their dominions, or even to 
require that any express Jeave or permission be obtained previously to the 
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performance of the act of suttee. Lastly, it will be your duty to transmit 
immediately, for the information of the magistrate, a full detail of any mea~- 
sures which you may have adopted on this subject: and also, on every occa~ 
sion, when within the limits of your district, the ceremony of suttee may take 
place ; the same being lawfully conducted, you will transmit a report thereof 
to the magistrate. 

The court of foujdarry adawlut further propose, that the several magis- 
trates should be required to transmit to them through the court of circuit, 
an annual report, according to the form to be prescribed by the court, as 
early as practicable after the close of each year; showing the number of 
Hindou women who may have burnt themselves on the funeral pile of their 
deceased husbands within the year. p. 74, 75. 


These are the regulations ; and such the whole amount of in- 
terference (if the term be not misapplied) in regard to these hor- 
rible murders. Upon a close examination of the language here 
used, it may fairly be questioned, whether, instead of supposing 
any objection to these barbarous rites, the natives do not believe 
the attendance of our officers is ordered to afford sanction to their 
proceedings, and do honour to the ceremony. ‘This view too is 
borne out by the papers; where numerous cases are detailed of 
notices forwarded to the magistrate, and the suttee proceeded in 
without time being allowed for any answer. Professions indeed 
are frequently made of a desire to restrain these enormities ; but 
every official document is accompanied with some gratuitous ex- 
pression of respect for the Hindoo rites. If the promise of tole- 
ration is to be brought to justify these numerous murders, it may 
be wished that the word had never been known ; and the principle 
will become abhorrent to the friend of humanity. But how comes 
it that this tenderness for native prejudices does not generally 
exist? The Brahmin is a sacred character according to the Shas- 
ter, and it is forbidden, on any pretence, to injure or molest him, 
And yet, we ask, would his holiness be respected, if he robbed, 
or forged, or committed any other capital offence? The Shaster 
would be found to he a very slender objection why sentence and 
execution should not follow conviction, Much dependence is said 
to be placed upon the good offices of the person employed to 
attend the suttees ; but this will appear to be mere pretence, when 
attention is given to the language of their “ instructions.” Some 
apprehension may be fairly entertained of. the all-powerful effects 
of corruption in the distant provinces; more particularly when it 
is recollected that very usually the native officers are employed in 
these missions, who are themselves Hindoos, and occasionally 
Brahmins, But it is made apparent in every page that these 
officers even are frequently absent, and reach the spot only in time 
to report, most complaisantly, that all has been done conformably 
with the “ regulations.” There is no censure if they be not waited 
for; and the authorities seem even to have gone out of their way 
to express that there is no necessity for sending any notice, 


The same reprehensible spirit of indifference appears in the 
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compilation of the Provisions of the Hindoo law regarding the 
practice of widows burning themselves,” This important docu- 
ment, it might be hoped, would have been drawn up with as 
much regard to the protection of human life as the Hindoo code 
and customs would allow; but instead of this, it appears that 
though provision is made by some of the most veined lawgivers 
for those who do not choose to burn, and who may by austerities, 
&c. be equally entitled to Paradise, yet these are unaccountably 
left out of the tables of ordinances promulgated. The following 
paragraphs form part of the official instructions to the magis- 
tracy i++ ry 3 

Every woman of the four castes és permitted to burn herself with the body 
of her busband, provided she has nota child under three years of age, nor 
is pageant; nor in a state of uncleanness, nor under the age of puberty, in 
any of which cases, with the exception hereunder specified, she is not allowed 
to burn herself with her husband's body. 

But a woman who has infant children, and can procure another person 
who will undertake the charge of bringing them up, is permitted to burn. 


These sentences cannot be otherwise interpreted than as giving 
official sanction to the abominable practice; the permission being 
here legally authorized. A great government ought, however, to 
have maintained its dignity by a very different course ; and if it 
could not safely prohibit, might have at least abstained from sanc- 
tioning, a practice so abhorrent to humanity. But the Govern- 
ment of India might safely denounce and proscribe this hideous 
custom altogether: and we have the authority of some of its own 
servants even for making this assertion. In confirmation of this 
opinion, we cannot refrain from giving at length the following in- 
teresting official document, addressed to the Indian Government 
by one of their own officers, Mr, C. M, Lushington, dated Trichi- 
nopoly, October 1, 1819 ;— 


To the Reaieter of the Southern Provineial Court of Circuit, Trichi- 
nopoly, 

Having submitted specific answers to the proposed questions, I trust I 
shall stand excused in offering the following remarks to the consideration of 
Government. I take it for granted that the subject was referred to the ma- 
gistrates of the several zillahs with a view of collecting their opinions as 
to the possibility and propriety of preventing future instances of anuga- 
manum. 

When I was acting magistrate at Cambaconum, I addressed the Govern- 
ment on this subject, and pledged myself to put a stop to all future instances 
of self-immolation, without any ill consequences arising from the prevention. 
I look upon this inhuman practice as one tolerated to the disgrace of the 
British. Government ; it is ever abominated by the better sort of natives 
themselves, and nowhere is it enjoined by the Hindoo law. 

On referring to Colebrooke’s Digest, and other authorities on Hindoo law, 
I find that the text authorizes immolaticn, but does not enjoin it. There are 
also authorities against self-immolation, as well as in favour of it; the most 
strenuous supporters of it are Angeerasah, Gowtamah, and Vasah; the 
authorities against it are Meni, Bhooraspattee, and several others. I state 
“Mené as an authority against the -practice, because he has prescribed a line 
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of. conduct to be observed by widows after the death of their husbands, ‘The 
text of Angeetasah states, ‘‘ That woman who, on the death of her husband 
ascends the same burning pile with him, is exalted to heaven.” But Mené 
states, “ Let her (a widow) emaciate her body by living voluntarily on pure 
flowers, roots, and fruits; but let her not, when her lord is deceased, even 
pronounce the name of another man. Let her continue till death, forgivin 
all injuries, performing harsh duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, an 
cheerfully practising the incomparable rules of virtue which have been fol- 
lewed by such women as were devoted to one only husband.” And then 
adds, ** And like those abstemious men, a virtuous wife ascends to heaven, 
though she have no chiid, if, after the decease of her lord, she devote herself 
to pious austerity.” 

From this it is clear that there is a diversity of opinion in Hindoo law on 
this subject, the first recommending immolation on the funeral pile, and the 
second a rigid practice of austerities ; at the samre time it must be recollected, 
that the weight of authority is in favour of the latter practice, because it is 
that prescribed by Menii, revered by Hindoos as the first and greatest law 
authority. 

The practice then of this horrid rite is only sanctioned a custom, 
ancient, I admit, for an instance of immolation is stated in Diodorus Siculus, 
But custom can only be legully upheld when it does not militate against law ; 
“* consuetudo pro lege servatur” will only extend to cases where no specific law 
exists, In the present instance there is a specific law, sanctioned by Mend, 
in direct opposition to authorities of inferior weight. 

The only possible plea or excuse, therefore, for the continuance of a practice 
so abhorrent to humanity, and irreconcilable with reason, is the fear of exciting 
an apprehension of interference on the part of the British Government, in 
the religious usages and customs of the country. 

That this act was tolerated in the Musulman government is certain; not 
from any fear of the consequence likely to ensue from its abolition, but 
from venality and corruption. But does it therefore follow, that the British 
Government should permit these horrible sacrifices to continue? or is custom 
sO imperious as to sanction deliberate murder? Infanticide was a Hindoo 
custom ; the punishment of sorceries by death was another ; it was openly 
avowed and practised, yet they have both been abolished. Why then allow 
anugamanum? Surely it is a palpable contradiction, that the same Govern 
ment, whieh in its humanity interfered to prevent infanticide, should hesitate to 
prevent the immolation of adults. But our Government has gone further than 
this, in direct contradiction to a specific and fundamental Hindoo law, namely, 
that it is i/egalon any account to punish a brahmin with death; execution on 
brahmins has beea done in common with all other een of the country. 
I apprehend, the obvious absurdity of the law itself, and the impossibility ef 
reconciling it with our notions of Justice, induced its abolition, If, then,a law 
can be repealed from its inconsonancy with reason, the same arguments 
exist in a stronger degree against an inhuman, barbarous, and unjust custom. 

Convinced that no bad consequences could possibly result from the abeli- 
tion ef anugamanum, I submit the propriety of making, by legal enaetment, 
the attendants of such assemblies accomplices in the murder. It might be 
introduced in the same manner as Section XX XLV. Regulation VIL. of 1802. 

If any person or persons shall hereafter form theniselves into an assenr 
bly, for the purpose of “ aiding, assisting, or witnessing anu m, they 
shall be considered as accomplices im the murder, and t with ae 
cordingly.” 

As we have before observed in a preceding page, we do not wish 
to press any one subject with unnecessary force on the attention 
of our readers, even though it be that in which we feel the most 


intense interest.—We desire to win them over to the eause event 
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of humanity, or at least such of them as cannot be enlisted in it 
by mere earnestness of appeal to their reason or their feelings.— 
We therefore select this as a halting place in our way ; and re- 
questing them to peruse again, and consider attentively, the opi- 
nions advanced by the writer of the paper cited above, we pass 
onward to a lighter topic, under the promise, however, that as we 
have not dwelt so long on this as to become tiresome (at least we 
hope this is the case) in the present instance, we shall embrace an 
early opportunity of returning to it at a future period. 





THE SPIRIT OF ENTERPRISE. 


THE love of wealth and power is common to man, but the love of 
enterprise is not so universal, The former requires many sacri- 
fices, but the latter is exposed to greater dangers. To be rich, a 
man must be industrious, prudent, end persevering; but to be 
enterprising, he should unite to these qualities commanding talent 
and invincible courage. 

The desire of wealth springs from our conviction of its import- 
ance in procuring for us necessaries and comforts, and from the 
complacency we feel in being the objects of respect, admiration, 
and even of envy in others. But the love of enterprise is superior 
to these motives, inasmuch as it calmly contemplates toil, privation, 
and suffering, when viewed in the rugged paths of duty or of 
honour. This distinction in the pursuits of mankind arises from 
three particular causes: the love of present enjoyment; the dif- 
ference in the talents and energies of individuals; and the pre- 
vailing error of regarding human life as the end, rather than the 
commencement of existence. 

The love of ease and pleasure, so visible in the world, is to be 
referred not only to the force of the senses and passions, but to the 
variety of characters men are born to fill in society, the ties of 
connexion, and the powerful force of example. From youth to 
age such a rapid succession of events, replete with novelty and 
interest, happen to every individual, as wholly to engross his at- 
tention, his sympathies and exertions. 

The school-boy looks forward to gay and highly coloured plea- 
sures in after life, and sighs for his release ; the youth is impatient 
of paternal restraint; the young man enters ardently on life, with 
his sympathies and feelings let loose upon the world, with much to 
admire, to love, and to hope for; his pride is fanned into fervour 
by the competition and consequence of his associates; he pants 
for the respect he sees shown to more age and experience, and 
is hurried on with impetuosity in the current of human affairs, 
pursuing a vain and fancied self-importance. The high interest 
which is attached to this state of feeling, with the love of localized 
scenes that strongly fastens on the mind, too frequently contract 
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the sphere of exertion within the limits of a narrow and unva- 
rying circle. 

The paltry engagements of secular occupation, the allurements 
of increasing wealth, the unworthy pleasures and security of 
private life, and the enfeebling influence of particular connexions, 
envelop the noble energies of the human mind in the mazy net 
which they gradually weave over them; preventing all exertion, 
though not obscuring the duties and honours which lie before them. 
The attractions and warm affections of the domestic circle also 
impose a powerful restraint on the conduct of those who aspire 
after enterprise. For supposing a man to be master of himself, 
and of his own heart, it is not always possible for him to sooth the 
anxieties of those whose happiness hangs on his good fortune, and 
would be blighted by his reverses. Nor is every man in a situation 
to provide for the exigencies of a family, which is either separated 
by distance, or following the track of his adventures. But this is 
a consideration of more moment than any other that ought to 
check the career of the honourably ambitious. Where there is 
nobility of soul and temper of mind adequate to an heroic exploit, 
there will usually be found some circumstances to favour the ar- 
rangements, and to provide for the happiness of a family; and 
where one man is deterred from a great undertaking by consi- 
derations of this nature, there are hundreds who are shaken from 
their first resolution by an apprehension of the dangers that await 
them. 

But independent of the various circumstances of a relative 
nature, which damp the spirit of enterprise, the personal quali- 
fications of few men capacitate them for its exercise. There is 
too frequently an absence of genius and courage ; or where these 
exist, knowledge and perseverance are often wanting. ‘The com- 
binations necessary to an enterprising character must result from 
a firm and resolute temper, hardened habits of life, and a phi- 
losophical tone of reflection. There will be in such an indi- 
vidual a penetrating mind, buoyant with hope, but not liable to 
be depressed by reverses ; a daring and resolute spirit, made con- 
fident by an innate conviction of its own good fortune ; a sobriety 
of judgment, that is ever alive to danger, and not at a loss for 
expedients ; and, above all, an invincible ardour, that never tires, 
but supports even in the extreme hour of peril. Such were the 
characters of Alexander and Julius Cesar. Both were impelled 
by dauntless courage, and an internal assurance that all their 
undertakings would succeed, The result was usually gratifying to 
their feelings; and it must be confessed, that they were both fit 
to govern the countries they conquered. For though the former 
wept that he had not another world to subdue, and the latter 
used to say with Euripides, “ that if right and justice were ever 
to be violated, they should be disregarded only for the sake of 
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reigning,” yet it is a fact that each hero carried the useful and 
polite arts with his conquests, and extended the advantages of 
civilization, commerce, and navigation to the world. So it was 
with Pompey and Napoleon, in whose characters there is a striking 
similarity. But in each of these instances this self-confident 
assurance was encouraged to an extreme, that amounted almost 
to a superstitious impression, and blinded their sober judgments. 
Both these heroes were exalted to the highest stations by their 
own personal enterprise and exertions. The former had thrice 
triumphed over Europe, Asia, and Africa, and by his conquests 
nearly doubled the extent of the Roman territory. At last he 
was placed at the head of the republic; but his ambition and 
vain confidence in the auguries with which he was flattered by the 
Haruspices, forced him on to his ruin. He fled to Egypt to seek 
refuge with a prince, whose father he himself had before protected 
at Rome. But there he was betrayed by ingratitude and perfidy ; 
sentenced to death, murdered, and cast on the Egyptian strand ; 
and afterwards it was remarked by Valerius, that the earth, which 
was not sufficient for his victories, could not find a place at last 
for his grave. ‘The career of Napoleon, which is fresh in the 
memory of all men, is replete with similitudes to that of Pompey. 
His rise from private life; his astonishing enterprise, courage, 
and perseverance ; his numerous victories ; and, above all, his last 
march to Paris on his return from Elba, will fill the pages of his- 
tory when other events of this age, to which much present inte- 
rest is attached, shall occupy but a trifling space, or be for ever 
obliterated from it. His subsequent reverses, and final misfor- 
tunes, excite the warmest sympathies of the heart, and invest his 
name and character with an imperishable greatness, which all his 
previous successes failed to bestow. 

Not less illustrative of the distinguishing traits of the enter- 
prising character, are the performances of men who fill humbler 
stations in society, but whose views are chiefly confined to the 
particular and more immediate objects in which they engage, 
instead of embracing that enlarged sphere of action which was 
chosen by the characters before quoted. This characteristic de- 
velops itself under circumstances so numerous, and in such end- 
less varieties, that it is vain to attempt a detail of them. The 
germe or fundamental principle of action, the strong native spirit, 
is biassed and directed by the particular associations of individuals ; 
but though the peculiar inclinations vary, there are properties in 
the enterprising character, which will always be more or less 
common to all. The bold conception, the innate confidence in 
persenal exertion, the daring and never-flagging spirit, and the 
desire of distinction will ever be found prevailing. Let what may 
happen, there will be “a good heart for any fate :’—the end, 
and not the means, will be contemplated. ‘To such a mind dif- 
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ficulties appear in a diminished aspect. The confident and adven- 
turous spirit is eager to follow the tracing lines of a quick and 
vigorous conception; and the mind being wrought up to an artificial 
end enthusiastic confidence, brings powers into action, which 
rapidly gain ground on the obstacles to which they are opposed. 
In whatever direction, or to whatever object, the mind may be 
led, there will always be difficulties to meet, some summit to gain, 
some depth to penetrate, some gulf to pass, some barrier to break 
down, or some labyrinth to unravel, The arduous, the heroic, and 
the persevering undertakings, are those grasped at by the enter- 
prising character. Whether we contemplate Columbus, relying 
only on the energies and supports of his own mind, in search of a 
new world, or Mungo Park, penetrating into the wilds of Africa, 
or the busy merchant in his incessant and persevering quest of 
wealth, or the architect designing and superintending the erection 
of a vast and sublime pile of building, or Sir Isaac Newton in his 
bald astronomical discoveries, or Homer, or Milton, in the slow 
production of their inimitable epics, or, lastly, the moral philo- 
sopher, in his boundless and eternal researches into the properties 
of the human mind, we behold essentially the same strong desire, 
or first moving impulse, which impels the individual to leave the 
monotonous line of vulgar occupation, and enter the more arduous 
sphere of action, which is reserved only for spirited, high-minded, 
and intellectual men. 

The motives to enterprise may be drawn from the nature of our 
personal and relative characters in society, and the circumstances 
to which we are liable in life. All men have duties to perform 
commensurate with their peculiar powers, It is not the duty of 
every man to be engaged in active exertion ; but it is his duty to 
do the best which his relative station and talents will admit of. It 
is not his duty to spend his days in the listless and beaten paths of 
worldliness and mere personal gratification, whilst he may benefit 
his friends and his country, and improve his moral character and 
general condition, by laudable and persevering enterprise. Indeed, 
to do a something that shall distinguish him from the mere 
herd of mankind, who are governed more by their senses than 
their reason, has been the aim and effort of every man of renowned 
genius or virtue in all ages, 

To save his name and his memory from oblivion in the minds of 
his children’s children, and of good men, is surely a praiseworthy 
and honourable feeling ; that amidst the innumerable barks which 
are hurried along the broad expanse of this world’s element, his 
little vessel may appear more conspicuous than some, that her 
keel and ballast may keep her erect, her sails be on the full swell, 
and her colours be known and distinguished. There is naught to 
deter men from a course so honourable, and so suitable to their 
nature, but an apprehension of the dangers and difficulties which 
lie before them. Yet how insignificant and unworthy of thought 
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are these, when compared to the sufferings and hardships of a 
great part of our species, and the ills to which human nature is 
subjected in every situation of life! If we contemplate the con- 
dition of the many millions of men, who are groaning beneath the 
chains of despotism and superstition, and the oppressions and 
cruelties to which they are exposed; if we consider the horrors of 
the heathen and savage world; the Hindoos immolated before 
their idols, or sacrificing their sick on the banks of the Ganges ; 
the New Zealander in his terrific warfare; or the ferocious Can- 
nibal in his inhuman feast—we shall blush at the idea of being 
intimidated from the most heroic course that either our interest or 
duty may prompt us to attempt. But when we reflect also on the 
insecurity of our condition under the most simple and common 
pursuits ; the attacks of disease, the uncertainty of life, the trea- 
chery of supposed friends, and the wounds that injustice and 
jealousy inflict on our peace, we must view the field of enterprise 
as the proper sphere of man, rather than as a gloomy and dan- 
gerous wild. ‘lhe excitement and ardour of an active mind will 
also best fortify us against the calamities to which we are ex- 
posed ; and to feel we are doing our duty whilst in the search of 
science, or wealth, or honourable fame, will invest our minds with 
a calm and dignified composure, that will accompany us through 
every toil, and shed a soothing satisfaction on our hearts, whether 
we may be exposed to a burning sun, or Polar climes, or wandering 
in inhospitable regions, or tossed on ungovernable seas. Added to 
this, there will be the satisfaction arising from a retrospective view 
of our course, the delight of disappointing the presages of our 
enemies, the high bounding hopes of consummating the objects 
we may have in view, and the cheering sunshine which precedes 
success: these will confirm and establish our efforts, renew our 
spirits, and give increasing strength to our characters, till we are 
eventually conducted to the haven of a proud and honourable 
repose, 








THE SWALLOW.—-A SONNET. 


THERE’s stirring in the earth—the early morn 
Peeps from behind a warmer cloud—the wind 
Pipes softer—and afield the rustic hind 

Hies among clinging clods and peeping corn ; 

And all the village, as if Spring were born 
Afresh, do gossip ‘neath their dripping eaves 3 
When lo! the swallow’s wing the ether cleaves, 

From the warm south on winnowing breezes borne, 
Fate, then, for thee, sweet bird, benignly weaves 

A purer bliss than does aught else befall ; 

For thou dost twitter aye through summer leaves, 

Or bask in sunshine on the mossy wall, 

What time thy brethren cold of life bereaves, 
Or stuns the sound of wintry waterfall. Bion. 
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ESSAYS ON THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA. 


No. 4.—China. 


In making ourselves acquainted with the institutions of various 
nations, we now and then meet with singularities that excite our 
surprise, and lead us to think deeply upon the causes which pro- 
duced them. It is common to say, that man is the same in all 
ages. and countries, and only changes in appearance; but it re- 
mains for us to inquire how far he is made up of appearances, 
and what is that distinct nature, which, assuming the mask of 
every accident, is not modified by any. Man, abstracted from all 
relation, is a naked savage, possessed by one or two passions at 
most. Every thing which we observe in the refined individual, 
beyond these passions, is the gradual work of circumstances, en- 
grafting upon a simple and rough stock the buds of new passions, 
hopes, and attributes. The mode in which he shall acquire and 
enjoy these, is regulated by the form of government chosen by his 
tribe or nation ; and thus it is that politics shape and fashion the 
intellects and habits of men. 

The Chinese have grown into a great nation under the influence 
of very peculiar principles and accidents ; and if they are superior 
in many respects to almost all the nations of Asia, we must look 
for the causes of this superiority rather in the latter than the for- 
mer. It was a thing very usual, in antiquity, to enlarge notions 
generated in domestic life, to suit the exigencies of a state in the 
first nisus of its formation: and this proceeding was natural and 
inevitable in very early ages, before man’s intellect, by the aid of 
retrospection and comparison, had towered above the pressing 
calls of his individual situation ; but it was found in the course of 
time, that some ideas, like some fruits, are only fit to be used as 
they are gathered, and not only do not become better, but will not 
keep. Among these are the notions which, in various ages, have 
prevailed very widely, about an imaginary paternal government, 
constituting the chief of the nation its father, and the numerous 
members of the state his children. It is very certain, however, 
that few fathers know how to govern their children with wisdom 
and integrity; more especially in those stages of society in which 
their conduct could have been proposed as a model for a state. 
But it has ever been the vice of statesmen and legislators to look 
more to the actual than the possible, to what they have seen prac- 
tised, than to that at which they can arrive only by high speculation 
and experiment. Even in established governments, we observe 
those, who are most conversant with the frame and habit of exist- 
ing things, to be of all men the least given to imagine improve- 
ments ; they look upon government as a wheel, whose motion and 
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course can never be accelerated or rendered less destructive ; and 
consequently rather suffer it to impel them, than endeavour to 
carry it into a newline. It is, therefore, left for authors to inquire 
what is best, and how far the several institutions, which at various 
times have been invented by men, still remain from the perfection 
of government. 

The question, with respect to the onteatiiien of China, is, whe- 
ther it be a limited monarchy, or a mere despotism; for very 
great writers differ on this subject, some affirming the former, and 
others the latter, to be the case. But a temperate monarchy is 
that government in which certain laws restrain the will of the so- 
vereign ; and a despotism is that in which the monarch experi- 
ences no effectual control. By looking at the institutions of 
China, in operation, we shall see to which of these species of rule 
they are to be referred. 

In the first place, it will be proper to understand through what 
principle the mandates of the Chinese government are carried 
into effect ; whether it be simple or compounded ; and whether 
tending to degrade or ennoble the minds of the people. For this 
purpose, it is to be observed, that upon all occasions, in which 
foreigners have had to do with the Chinese, no mention has ever 
been made of what the laws forbade or required, but only what 
was the Emperor’s will. Now, if in any nation there exist laws 
and some show of liberty, it is commonly their first wish to im- 
press a conviction of it upon all other people ; because it is in- 
herent in human nature to attach more dignity to free agency, 
than to the constraint of tutelage. But the Chinese, as well be- 
fore as subsequent to the invasion of the Mantchoux, have ever 
entertained the loftiest ideas of royalty; the Emperor’s word is 
law ; it carries fear, and produces obedience, even to the remotest 
provinces of the empire. The peculating mandarins tremble at 
the very shadow of the imperial sceptre, and place their whole hope 
of impunity in the number and value of their presents. ‘Torture, 
confiscation, and death, are for ever in the minds of the Chinese, 
overbalancing every thing but the insatiable thirst of gain. Fear, 
therefore, and avarice are the ruling passions of their minds ; they 
scarcely dare to rob, but they are expert at cheating, at extorting 
presents. ‘The manner in which crimes are punished in China, as 
well as the principle upon which punishment is regulated, is a 
proof that fear is the active instrument which produces obedience. 
Various criterions have been adopted by different writers, by 
which to judge of the degree of liberty enjoyed by the several na- 
tions of the world ; but none seems more suited to the nature of 
things, than the degree of care with which the life of the citizen 
or subject is preserved by each respective people. In some states, 
the laws appear to consider man in the abstract, or as forming 
one body, whose rights, if any individual member of the community 
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attack, he is instantly severed from the mass and devoted to destruc- 
tion. But such legislation is founded on metaphysical subtlety, and 
operates for the good of an imaginary being, which it calls the 
State, in contradistinction to the individual men composing that 
state. Again, arbitrary crimes have been raised to an equality in 
guilt, with such as really make against society; crimes against 
property, against rights of particular persons, against opinions, 
have been confounded with those committed against the lives of 
the citizens. In China, it isa crime, punishable with death, to dis- 
pute the antiquity of the empire, to wear a yellow coat with five- 
clawed dragons on it, and, frequently, to give advice to the Emperor. 
Property, also, is valued more than human life ; which is the case 
in all despotic countries, and such as are verging towards despo- 
tism. In the republics of ancient Greece, the life of the citizen 
was sacred on almost all occasions, because a portion of the sove- 
reignty virtually resided in his person; but his property was much 
less secure, because nature, and the wisdom that follows nature, 
attach much less importance to wealth than to its possessor. 
‘There is as much ignorance as selfishness in the promoters of san- 
guinary defences of property ; because men naturally crave those 
things to which they perceive much importance attached, and 
will risk anything to obtain them. In a tyranny, however, nei- 
ther wealth nor virtue is the thing most in request, but a certain 
pliability of disposition, united to plausible manners, and a certain 
shrewdness of intellect, which passes for merit. ‘This the govern- 
ment is careful to seek out and reward. Honours and titles are 
distributed in China upon this principle; and the government, 
moreover, has the additional policy to confine whatever title it 
confers to the individual, never making anything hereditary in a 
family, lest an order of nobility might grow up, and become a 
powerful restraint upon the exercise of the royal prerogative. 
Wherever there exists a monarch without hereditary nobles, he is 
inevitably despotic ; for the distribution of honours will always 
keep chained to his footstool all the base aspirants after titles, 
who will at every moment be ready to execute the most iniquitous 
plans he can devise, provided there be a hope of fresh distinction. 
The Emperor of China may likewise take away any title con- 
ferred, as well as the life of its possessor, if it should be judged 
expedient. The princes of the blood only are exempted from ar- 
bitrary punishment ; it being ordained that they cannot be put to 
death without trial. But as the Emperor nominates their judges, 
his will is still absolute law. As to honour, in the sense in which 
Europeans understand the word, there is no such thing in China ; 
“¢ for I have no conception,” says Montesquieu, “ of the honour of 
persons who are caned for every little offence ;” and according to 
Duhalde, it is the canE (baton) which governs China. 

In our sketches of the Asiatic governments, we may seem to 
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confine our views too much to what concerns manners; but in 
such governments manners are every thing, for, properly speak- 
ing, there are no laws. Government seems to be a certain col- 
lection of principles: laws the means by which those principles 
operate. Now, laws are influenced by manners and national 
character; and, therefore, the administration of the government 
depends greatly, in all countries, upon the natural disposition of 
the people. But under an absolute monarch there being no real 
laws, we must have recourse to manners and customs chiefly, if 
we would gain any true knowledge of the nature of his do- 
minion. 

The manners of the Chinese are said to be polished and refined 
in a very high degree, and every thing seems to go on according 
to etiquette and received rule. They are enclosed by an impene- 
trable code of ceremonies, which is never on any occasion to be 
broken through: they walk, they speak, they live by established 
custom and authorized practice. ‘This has been brought forward 
in their favour. But however it may make for them in other 
respects, it says nothing in favour of their government; for al- 
though politeness be a very good thing in itself, and admired much 
by those who understand little else, it seldom shows itself in the 
stiff gilded robes of ceremony, until a great deal of the first zest 
of liberty has evaporated away. Among the million slaves of 
imaginary politeness there is not one free man, not one who 
knows that it is a sleeping potion administered by tyranny to the 
political conscience. No man need despair of enslaving a cere- 
moniously polite nation; for it is corrupt, and incapable of free - 
dom. ‘The reason is, that this kind of politeness destroys that 
facility of intercourse, and full development of views, which are 
necessary to the maintenance of liberty. For when every man 
piques himself upon his rank or personal consequence, the result 
is, that all avoid those who cultivate ancient candour, and that 
rough neglect of trifling observances which marks ages of freedom 
and virtue; and from such avoidance flow a general selfishness 
and secret insulation of heart ; men confine their hopes to their 
own concerns, and feel themselves distinct from the state and 
from each other. ‘There is a wearisomeness arising from excessive 
formality which causes men to look upon each other with a secret 
contempt, and while it is possible they entertain great views, and 
only await the bold co-operation of a few who think like them- 
selves to carry them into effect, the cold aspect of all they meet, 
affected also by themselves, keeps back all confidence, and they 
live on and die with the noblest enterprises lying in embryo about 
their hearts. ‘This is uniformly the case in China, unless on oc- 
casions of famine and other national calamities; for then suffer- 
ing, intense and almost universal, speedily bursts the chains of 
politeness ; the people collect together, and imparting their feel- 
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ings, and bewailing the common misfortune, forget their habitual 
reverence for rank, and distrust of each other; they elect a chief 
to conduct their plans of plunder, .and, if suecessful in these, 
march to the capital, and place the adventurer on the throne. 
There have been twenty-two complete revolutions of this kind, 
besides innumerable smaller ones and unsuccessful attempts. 
These frequent revolutions, always cruel and destructive, are 
among the most intelligible proofs of the badness and imbecility 
of the Chinese government. The missionaries and other tra- 
vellers in China, who honestly judge of things by their outward 
faces, have made very magnificent eulogies on the beneficence of 
the emperors when a famine breaks out in any province of the 
empire. They tell us that upon such occasions it is customary for 
these fathers of their country to remit all the taxes of such pro- 
vince, and, if need be, to send immense quantities of rice and other 
provisions to the sufferers. But what then? Have they not been 
taught by experience that famine is a deaf monster, who knows 
no respect of persons, who will drag the “ celestial monarch” from 
his throne with as little compunction as he himself would give the 
bastinado to a miserable culprit? Doubtless the emperors of 
China have policy enough to know also, that the reputation of 
humanity is advantageous to a monarch; that it is easily pur- 
chased; and that, when obtained, he may commit ten thousand 
cruelties under the wings of this virtue, which cover “ a multi- 
tude of sins.” 

But the emperors of this vast country have the usual supporter 
of tyrants to depend apon—the ignorance of their subjects. It 
was at one time quite fashionable in Europe to attribute all know- 
ledge and all perfection to the Chinese, and to consider their go- 
vernment as the model of a complete monarchy. Voltaire did 
much by his moral enthusiasm to give credit and extent to this 
delusion ; but Montesquieu (in this instance, as in many others, a 
better politician than Voltaire) saw even then that all such ro- 
mantic notions were groundless, thatChina was nothing more than a 
half-civilized despotism, and that knowledge had not reached any- 
thing like maturity in that country, any more than the art of go- 
vernment. But let us hear Voltaire: “The human mind cannot 
conceive a better government than that in which every thing is de- 
cided by great tribunals, subordinate the one to the other, and 
whose members are received only after the most severe exami- 
nation.” ‘ Now, if there ever was a state in which the lives, 
property, and honour of men were protected by the laws, it is the 
empire of China.” “ The general laws emanate from the em- 


peror; but by the constitution of the government, he can do 

nothing without having consulted men learned in the laws, and 

elected by ballot.” “ It is impossible in such a government that 

the monarch should exercise an arbitrary power.” ‘T’o this we will 
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not oppose the opinion of Montesquieu, as on such a subject he 
ought not to have more authority than his opponent ; but we will 
quote the words of De Guignes the Younger,* who spent many 
years in the country, and who appears to have understood as well 
at least as any preceding traveller, the nature of the government 
and laws of the country. He returned from China in 1801. 

“ The emperor has the power to abrogate the established laws, 
and to enact what new ones he pleases.” “ If any bold censors 
have dared to condemn his conduct, exile or death has quickly 
silenced them.” “ Dispenser of all honours, he creates or breaks 
the mandarins at his pleasure.” Here we have a proof that in fact 
the power of the “ celestial emperor” is altogether unlimited, and 
that the “ constitution of government” which controlled his actions 
was nothing but a chimera. But are not the Chinese a learned 
people? are not the mandarins men of letters ?—Yes. How then 
does the emperor found his power upon the ignorance of his sub- 
jects? or, if such is not the case, how do we reconcile the contra- 
dictions of knowledge and tyranny subsisting together, and seeming 
rather to promote than weaken each other? Upon the solution 
of this seeming enigma depends the proper understanding of the 
government and society of China. 

It seems that knowledge in general has not a necessary connexion 
with liberty; for, as well as all other things, it may be divided into 
that which is genuine, fertile in wisdom, inductive of virtue; and 
that which is artificial, noisy, affected, frivolous, and employed in 
arts of luxury and effeminacy. It was scepticism influencing every 
operation of the mind which kept the Greeks in a perpetual state 
of experiment and suspicion of power. They had few prejudices, 
because they had few positive opinions. When once the sciences 
have become emancipated from scepticism, they grow stationary. 
There is no progression where there is no doubt; for there is none 
but a madman who would go in search of a better dwelling, when 
he was persuaded that he already possessed the best in the uni- 
verse. Freedom propagates freedom, as despotism perpetuates 
despotism. For where men are free to propose their doubts, the 
mind will never rest satisfied with imperfection, but evincing its 
dissatisfaction, go on to imagine and seek after a better state of 
things. In antiquity every thing liberal in arts and knowledge 
had some open or secret reference to government ; and musicians, 
teachers of the belles lettres, were versed in the arcana imperii, 
and imbued the minds of their pupils with maxims of state. ‘The 
dissatisfied and projecting disposition of the Greeks has been enu- 
merated by modern sagacity among their imperfections: but the 
Greeks were restless because they saw that they were far from 
having reached the perfection which they were able to conceive; 





* Son of the Historian of the Huns. 
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whereas barbarous and ignorant nations are tranquil and satisfied, 
because they can conceive no perfection that they have not reached, 
The spirit of the infinite number of books which ancient Greece 
gave birth to on the art of government, illustrates, in a striking 
manner, the difference between the character of a free and an 
enslaved people. The Greeks inquired earnestly and seriously 
what was the best model of a state ; the others, on the contrary, 
suppose the question decided, and write in praise of whatever go- 
yernment they may happen to live under. “ May the king live for 
ever!” exclaims the Persian, ‘ May the shadow of the celestial 
emperor overcast the thrones of all the kings of the earth !’’ says 
the Chinese. The Greeks (to adapt to this subject a beautiful 
expression of Plato) always held themselves free to steer in what- 
ever direction they might be carried by the stream of their reason- 
ings; and were in fact the only people that ever did so, They 
were governed by reason; the Romans by the authority of the 
senate ; modern European states by prejudice ; the Asiatics by 
force. 

With regard to the Chinese in particular, they know no other 
form of government than monarchy; and an anecdote, given with- 
out reference to any particular theory in Nieuhoff’s Travels, in 
proof of this, is of more weight than a thousand Jesuitical 
declamations. 

* Next morning they (the Dutch embassy) were visited by some 
lords of the imperial council.—In regard that these commissioners 
could not well understand the nature of a commonwealth, because 
the Tartars and Chinese know no other sort of government than 
the monarchical, they (the Dutch) were obliged to make use of the 
name of the Prince of Orange, as if they had been sent by his 
Highness.” 

Here we have the extent, as regards politics, of Chinese know- 
ledge; they are not able even to conceive a free state. Their 
ideas in reality turn entirely upon the means of acquiring petty 
power, and amassing money; and the greatest mandarin is fre- 
quently flogged like a slave for the meanest act of extortion.— 
“ Their letters,” says Sir William Jones, “ if we may so call them, 
are merely the symbols of ideas ; their popular religion was im- 
ported from India in an age comparatively modern; and their 
philosophy seems yet in so rude a state as hardly to deserve the 
appellation; they have no ancient monuments ; their sciences are 
wholly exotic; and their mechanical arts have nothing in them 
characteristic of a particular family ; nothing which any set of men, 
in a country so highly favoured by nature, might not have dis- 
covered and improved. They have, indeed, both national music 
and national poetry, and both of them beautifully pathetic; but 
of painting, sculpture, or architecture, as works of imagination, 
they seem (like other Asiatics) to have no idea.” 
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Is this the picture of a great nation? . Do we here find traces 
of that superior people which Voltaire and others imagined the 
Chinese to have been? But in reality it would be irrational to 
hope for exalted knowledge among a people whose every idea 
bears upon it the superscription of authority, and descends through 
the strainers of the court, The children of the mandarins, who 
are sent as governors into distant provinces, are. forcibly detained 
at Pekin, to be educated in the imperial college; and it is easy to 
imagine the nature of the ideas which are there instilled into them. 
But in all cases it seems to be the policy of the government to 
keep out foreign notions as it would keep out an enemy; and for 
this purpose, strangers entering the country are carefully watched, 
that they may not communicate their ideas to the people. 

But even the knowledge which is permitted to circulate in China 
operates as some restraint upon the Emperor; for when Kamhi 
(the Mantchou) imprisoned his son, whom he had previously de- 
signed for his successor, he thought it prudent to publish mani- 
festoes in all the Gazettes of the empire, laying before the people 
the reasons which had induced him to act as he had done. ‘The 
various members of the royal family of China are not treated, 
however, in the barbarous manner of the Persians and Turks; 
for, although divested of all authority, they are not only permitted 
to live, and to preserve their eyes, but also to enjoy a splendid 
palace, and tolerably extensive revenues. This peculiarity also is 
undoubtedly owing to their superior civilization; and to the effect 
of their laws, awkward and cumbrous as they are ;—because, 
although laws may be bad, they are still better than the casual 
caprices of a tyrant. It is nevertheless impossible to give to laws 
their due effect under a despotic government; “ for that which 
is united to despotism has no longer any distinct power,” any more 
than has a gentle rivulet, mingling with a disturbed river, a distinct 
and self-directed current. 

Notwithstanding, the mere ritual and frame of the Chinese 
monarchy is calculated to impose at first upon the mind; its as- 
sumption of the paternal function—its solemn and numerous tri- 
bunals—its ostensible patronage of merit—its frequent and exces- 
sive charities—its apparently virtuous, or rather moral exterior— 
every thing seems to announce a system of humanity, justice, and 
wisdom. 

The affairs of the nation are intrusted to six* grand tribunals, 
or sovereign courts, which are placed over all those in the empire. 
The first of these courts watches over the conduct of the mandarins 
dispersed in the various governments of the provinces ; the second 
directs the finances ; the third superintends the rites of religion, 
the sciences, and the arts; the fourth has the management of 





* Twelve, according to Visdelou, 
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war; the fifth presides over the proceedings in the criminal law ; 
and the sixth has the superintendence of public structures. The 
results of all affairs decided in these courts are communicated to 
a superior tribunal. There are besides these forty-four inferior 
courts in Pekin alone; and every mandarin has one to assist him 
in his deliberations in the different provinces. The Emperor is 
supposed to be the father of the whole empire; the viceroy, of 
the province over which he presides ; and the mandarin, of his 
little city or town, Thus we have a country which is governed 
entirely by fathers—but it must be allowed they are somewhat 
severe parents. 

From various causes, however, industry is promoted in a wonder- 
ful manner by this government, although all the drudgery of com- 
mon labour. seems to fall exclusively on the native Chinese, ever 
since the Mantchou conquest. Nieuhoff observes, that the Tar- 
tars’ boats were hauled up the river by the Chinese. “ They often 
slip,” says he, “ into narrow paths, and are drowned; and if any 
grow faint and weary, there is one who follows and never leaves 
beating them till they go on or die.” The mandarin of the dis- 
trict visits the labourer in the spring, rewards him if industrious, 
assists him if poor, and punishes him if slothful. A son who is 
accused by his father is punished without inquiry or appeal; it is 
thought that no parent would prefer a false accusation against his 
child. 

From what has been said, it is plain that China is not an excep- 
tion to the general assertion, that all the nations of Asia are en- 
slaved ; for by force or intrigue the emperors of this vast country 
have ever maintained the most absolute power; and if through the 
natural mildness of a few of its princes, there have been instances 
of the sovereign having been guided by the wisdom of his coun- 
sellors, we ought not thence to infer that in general it is even per- 
mitted to represent the true state of things to the monarch. In 
all the tribunals he has a spy who reports to him in secret how 
and at whose suggestion any particular measure has been adopted; 
and as every one present is aware of this spy being among them, 
it is easy to foresee that the interests of the people, who have no 
influence in preserving their stations to the judges, must be sacri- 
ficed to the interests of the Emperor, at whose nod they rise or 
fall. ‘This consideration should have taught those politicians who 
have written of China, that these famous tribunals were rather the 
instruments than the checks of arbitrary power; but a great num- 
ber of writers seem content to follow in their reasoning what they 
are pleased to call the constitution of a government; never con- 
sidering that these vocabula magistratds are things which may 
be made to suit any system of oppression. We learn from 
Tacitus, that the first Roman emperors cunningly permitted the 
old terms of liberty to remain, even after every vestige of real 
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freedom had disappeared. In other countries, the same thing 
happens in other ways. It is the least thing of all to know the 
given formulary of a state; there is scarcely an idea communicated 
by it. The true nature of a government is not so much to be 
sought in its totality, when the close-riveted parts, like a suit of 
armour, adhering together, exclude the eye from searching its 
interior :—we must contemplate it in history, when each part in 
succession comes in contact with the rude grasp of circumstances, 
with the fierce blows of time, before we can pronounce upon the 
measure of freedom and prosperity that it is calculated to entail 
upon a people. Politics are a science in which the commentary 
is much more valuable than the text; the latter is composed of 
the shifts and conjectures of men; the former, of the decisions of 
nature and experience upon their wisdom and solidity. 





AGAINST LUXURY. 
I. 


SwrerTeR to sing to the wild blast that chills me, 
Hardened with toil and with cold, 

Than list to the fountain, whose melody stills me, 
Floating in odours and gold! 

Oh! the full glow of the fetterless spirit 
Dweils not with Luxury’s slave ; 

Patience and courage alone can inherit 


That portion of God to the brave! 


II. 


Tell us, ye children of wisdom, who measure 
The actions of man and his might, — 

Tell us, was Earth won by day-dreams of pleasure ? 
And battles and watchings by night ? 

Tell us, did sylphs shield the valiant from ruin ? 
Did syren songs lull their repose ? 

No! the proud soul, sacred glory pursuing, 
Steered by his pole-star through woes. 

Ill. 

Planted by valour, and waved against fortune, 
Rome’s flag wrapped the world in a shade ; 

E’en the rude North, with its ample folds sporting, 
Paused as he viewed it displayed. 

But when the slow moth of Luxury stealing, 
Wasted its strength to decay ; 

Tempests less fierce than the Northern wind pealing, 
Blew its bright ruins away, 











THE FASHIONABLE AND UNFASHIONABLE WRITERS OF 
THE PRESENT DAY. 


PrRHaPs there are no two classes of men that more essentially 
differ from each other than fashionable and unfashionable authors. 
In literature, this distinction has ever existed; and, as a certain 
peculiarity of taste is observed to pervade and characterize every 
nation and period, it is probable that it never will cease to sepa- 
rate the republic of letters into two powerful and contending 
bodies. In the present age, however, this division of the national 
mass of intellect is more obvious and striking than at any former 
period in our literary annals. Now that the accumulation of books 
and authors is so unprecedentedly great, we can almost perceive 
the two parties set in warlike array against each other—the one 
basking in the sunshine of popularity, and weaving an existence 
out of the success of their productions—the other proudly view- 
ing what they term the temporary fame and splendour of their 
adversaries, and (though with high hopes of future justice) sullenly 
plodding on in obscurity their adopted course, 

A fashionable writer is one that is thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the age in which he lives; he is one that narrowly.marks 
the varying currents of opinion, and anxiously studies the likings 
and antipathies of the public—that knows “ what will take,’ and 
what will be disregarded; what are the methods to excite atten- 
tion, and when excited, to secure popularity. He is the artful 
flatterer of the prejudices of men, and understands well how to 
chime in with their most favourite notions. He is the anxious 
caterer for the public taste; and, whilst he pampers it like a spoiled 
child with every thing it asks for, is ever upon the watch that no 
food may be administered from any other hand but his own. 

There is a certain tone of thought, as well as style of composi- 
tion, that is necessary to the formation of a fashionable writer. 
He ought not to be much versed in metaphysics, nor to have any 
great enthusiasm for antiquity, which might give to his works too 
deep and thinking a cast, or too antiquated an appearance. The 
great art in his writings must consist in reflecting with advantage 
the sentiments of the age; and by a judicious defence of those 
ideas to which they are most partial, endeavour to persuade men 
how much wiser they are than they before thought themselves ! 
The fashionable writer seldom sees anything in the existing state 
of things to reprehend or quarrel with. ‘The political aspect of 
the country is good—because it is considered so by the majority 
of such persons as are likely to become his readers. The state of 
religion is flourishing; for do not men delight to believe and to be 
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assured of that which flatters their dearest prejudices? Lord 
Byron is a man of vicious habits and of no principle—for is he 
not so deemed by persons in place and power, to whom his writings 
are offensive, because inimical to ¢heir interest? by those hypocrites 
who if they cannot find a moral regularly tacked to the end of 
every production, immediately raise a hue and cry of “ crucify him, 
crucify him!” In short, such a writer must see every thing as 
the world sees it:—he must look for his cue in the faces of the 
multitude. We must seldom expect the discovery of any important 
truth in his writings; for instead of going directly to seek her at 
the fountains of nature, he beholds her dim image (“ as with a 
glass darkly,”’) through the intervention of the minds of others. 

It may be thought, that this character is too sweeping, hasty, 
and exaggerated; and true indeed it is that it can by no means 
be made applicable to all who come under our term of fashionable 
authors. If it were otherwise, our present literature would cer- 
tainly be reduced to a very degraded state; and the interests of 
truth would be sacrificed in a greater degree than our own obser- 
vations convince us that they are ; for the great body of our writers 
without doubt lean to this class. Before we contrast these with 
their opposites, the wnfashionables, we shall here single out such 
writers among the former as may properly illustrate our theoretical 
sketch. 

It should be noticed, perhaps, in the first place, that we consider 
the numerous host of writers in the different Reviews, Magazines, 
&c. as coming under the appellation of our title. ‘They indeed 
approach more nearly to the spirit of our definition than any others 
we could name. Whilst the present unparalleled number of these 
works exists, these writers are compelled of necessity to seize pre- 
sent topics—coincide with present opinions—and study the varia- 
tions of public taste, if they would ensure themselves readers. And 
can they be blamed for this? Things that are intended but for 
the day, why should they not take the tone of the times, as far as 
may be consistent with integrity? Meant for the amusement of 
a leisure hour, yes they jar with the feelings or the pre- 
judices of men ? ‘yitten to delight the mind, and to confer a 
pure pleasure, why should they destroy their object by an ill-timed 
introduction of unparticipated feelings? Theories, systems, and 
particular opinions, should meet the public eye in distinct and re- 
gular works, when the reader may be previously prepared to grapple 
with an argument, and have time to provide himself with the shield 
and armour of impenetrable prejudice, to resist the attacks made, 
perhaps, upon his favourite notions. 

We claim no alliance, however, to the class of fashionables, (though 
ourselves a periodical). At the same time, the reasons we have just 
given why Magazine writers i general partake more or less of this 
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character, will in the minds of many, no doubt, be deemed sufficiently 
satisfactory for their acquittal. 

First and foremost in the rank of fashionable authors, we recog- 
nise Sir Walter Scott—supposing him of course to be the real 
father of those yet unowned prodigies, the Scotch Novels! If he 
be the true source of those productions, he is unquestionably the 
most fashionable of living authors. But though doubtless in those 
works there is a constant caution maintained with regard to the 
opinions expressed, and a secret reference continually made, in the 
author’s mind, to the state of public feeling; yet Sir Walter can 
hardly be said to have practised, to their full extent, those arts to 
secure popularity, which would constitute a full claim to the ap- 
pellation. Their popularity is unquestionably more owing to their 
inherent genius than to the adoption of any secondary means. His 
Poems bear the same negative character in relation to their entire 
freedom from all dogmatism, and individual opinion. There is 
little or no party spirit in either; they neither flatter nor offend. 
This liberality, however, as is well known, does not equally mark 
all the writings of Scott. He has been, and is now, as it is said, a 
writer in periodical works in which “ church and state” is the ery, 
and “ an accommodation of conscience to interest” the practice. 
In these he has taken part with the stronger side, and has hurled the 
thunderbolts of invective against the friends of liberty and truth, 
He has there soothed the fierce irritability of the demon Prejudice, 
by the lulling song of flattery, and gratified the hatred of the 
powerful by the abuse and revilement of their enemies.* Here, 
therefore, he is fashionable through design ; in the others, through 
the potency of his genius. 

What is that work which some short time since was to be found 
in the drawing-rooms of the great, in the parlours of humbler life, 
and in the solitary student’s cell ?—and what that name which was 
on the lips of all readers, and in the hearts of all lovers of genius ? 
The “ Sketch Book, by Geoffrey Crayon, Gent.” Does not the 
very mention of this work at once illustrate our character of the 
fashionable writer? Every thing in it is smooth, calm, and cal- 
culated to make every one contented with himself. Every thing of 
a political or religious tendency—every thing of a disputed or con- 
troversial nature, is carefully kept back. It does not, like most. 
books of the sort, written with the same view to present popularity, 
openly declare in favour of ideas most prevalent, but holding forth 
no particular opinions, professes to respect all. You return from 
the perusal of these volumes as refreshed as the forest stag from 
the crystal lake—with a measure of happiness and content that 
at once refines the feelings, and makes charitable the heart. They 
look always at the bright side of human things. If they do not 









* See the * Beacon” for proofs of this, 
Orient, Herald, Vol, 1, 4F 
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tend to give you just views of men and society, they at least induce 
pleasing ones; and the fine spirit of humanity that breathes through 
every page, fastens upon the reader’s mind, and beguiles him into 
the same amiable deception. The effect upon a person reading 
this book, who knew nothing whatever of the world (if such a thing 
were possible) would be the idea that this earth was a land of per- 
petual sunshine, instead of a wilderiess of brooding night; that 
its inhabitants were but “ a little lower than the angels,” and not 
men; that virtue was its pervading spirit, and justice the birthright 
of all; and that the paths of our pilgrimage through it were as 
smooth as those of fancy, instead of as rugged as reality! 

There is another very popular author of the present day, that in 
some respects resembles the last-mentioned person, though wanting 
much of his genius; D’Israeli, a writer on our literary history, who 
has brought before the public some very pleasing works for light 
reading and leisure hours, which have been much perused and ad- 
mired. He has written “ Curiosities of Literature,” “ Calamities 
of Authors,” “ On the Literary Character,” &c. &c. He is more 
commendable, however, for his patient research, finished taste, 
and warm enthusiasm for his interesting subjects, than for any 
great share of genius or ability. We shall not, therefofe, say 
much of him, though he is, perhaps, as literal an illustration of 
our description as we could meet with. 

* Do you call Lord Byron a fashionable author?’’—Yes, cer- 
tainly. “ How then does he agree with your account, when instead 
of chiming in with the sentiments of the times, he keeps up an in- 
cessant raking fire upon all of them by turns?” This seems to go 
much against our theory; but a few considerations will account 
for it. It is in other circumstances that we are to look for the 
cause of his popularity; and the principal are these :—First, his 
amazing genius, which claims universal homage; secondly, his 
nobility and rank; and thirdly, the mysterious and impenetrable 
darkness which hangs over his destiny and life. All these have 
excited an interest in him which no scoffing or ridicule, no “ im- 
moral tendency,” no profaneness, or libertinism, could repress. 
He always acted in direct opposition to the generality of time- 
serving writers, in the recklessness with which he exposed and 
treated human opinions; and the very singularity of his conduct, 
when added to the consciousness of his immense powers, gave 
another impulse to the rolling wheels of his reputation. But he 
is an author who has been so much thought on, that the particular 
and numerous causes of his extensive fame must be obvious to 
every one. He has had a celebrity which no English writer during 
his own life-time ever enjoyed, and nearly equal to that in which 
Voltaire revelled during the noon-day of his glory. It has been 
well observed by Mr. Hazlitt, in speaking of Lord Byron, that 
the nobleman and the poet reflect light upon each other, set off 
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one another’s excellencies, and screen each other’s defects. With 
all his genius, perhaps, no man’s fame was ever more increased by 
adventitious circumstances, than Byron’s. No man’s private his- 
tory was ever so much a private one. Of course this excessive 
interest will cease with his death, and it is this event only that will 
show his real quantum of solid and lasting fame. 

It will be needless to extend further this Banquo-like procession 
of authors. Sufficient have been introduced to explain the cha- 
racter they were intended to illustrate, and the names merely of 
a few of the rest will be required. We may refer to the same 
class—Moore, Barry Cornwall, Southey, Campbell, Rogers— 
“ cum multis aliis.” 


We now proceed, chiefly for the sake of the strong contrast it 
affords, to draw a portrait of the unfashionable writer, and shall 
also follow it up with one or two examples. 

Our antipodes cannot certainly be in greater opposition to us 
than are unfashionable authors to the ones we have been just de- 
scribing. Being so little noticed, their number is quite unknown, 
and of course their merit quite unappreciated. ‘They are generally 
obscure and retired students about the metropolis: men for whom 
some early direction of mind, and subsequent pursuits, have created 
a world of their own, in which they are content to dwell, but 
which, at the same time, shuts them out from a participation in 
the real one. They are persons who live to themselves. They 
are often those who have followed through their lives the deluding 
phantom of some wild opinion, or favourite system, and who, 
because they cannot bring the public to admire the depth and 
originality of their peculiar conceptions, sink back into indiffe- 
rence, disgust, and obs¢eurity! They are mostly good scholars, 
and consequently look upon the comparative shallowness of their 
more successful brethren with disdain, and consider their popula- 
rity, whilst they themselves remain in the shade, as a sure proof 
of the incapacity of the public to discover worth. They are self- 
involved. ‘Their tone of thinking is individual. Common opinions 
seldom find a place in their minds, but they reject these in a wild 
gallop after original ones,—as if truth were a thing of yesterday, 
and the experience of ages nothing. They are often deep thinkers, 
but their very depth, by inducing obscurity, is a chief cause of 
their neglect. To endeavour to follow the track of their thoughts 
is like trying to keep your eye fixed upon a sheet of water that is 
dashing over an immense cataract—you keep sight of it awhile, 
and catch glimpses of it occasionally, but it is at last lost in the 
impenetrable depth and darkness of some engulphing chasm ! 
Such a writer is Mr. Coleridge. For proofs of it see nearly every 
thing he has written; and particularly his “ Friend,” and: the 
* Biographia Literaria.” Through both of these, more. dull and te- 
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dious than the ponderous quartos written on the Arian controversy, 
we continually meet with the flashings-out of a great mind. - It is 
true they are as momentary as meteors shot into the midnight 
sky, and like them too, only serving to render the returning dark- 
ness more palpable and gloomy. On opening a volume of his 
writings, we sometimes perceive the traces of a profound and 
highly-original thought,—but in a partial development, like the 
faint indications of a vein of gold to the toiling miner : you follow 
on with eagerness, and work your way through half a dozen more 
pages in the same expectation; but it is gone—or was but a vision 
—or, like the African river, terminates in obscurity. His mind 
seems for ever rolling about amid contraries—between poetry and 
metaphysics, imagination and fact ; and it is well if he can keep 
himself buoyed up in the storm of such conflicting elements! He 
is a ship without a rudder—a prey to the winds and waves of con- 
tending opposites. A flower of true poetry starts up in his writings, 
but a whole rabble of metaphysical conceits and follies immediately 
rush over it and trample it to the earth. His metapliysics are the 
grave of his imagination—his imagination bewilders his reasoning 
powers. He seems ever on the watch for odd fancies, and they 
come upon him like a cloud of locusts, darkening by their number 
the whole land of his mind. He appears to have overthought 
himself. “ Rudis indigestaque moles” is the true idea of his 
construction. » 

A writer may be unfashionable from his known adherence to 
heterodox principles in politics and religion. The expression of 
such opinions he may consider his duty, and may make the en- 
forcement of them a chief feature in his writings. This will be 
even more fatal to his reputation than obscurity, or too great 
depth. The terms, republican and blasphemer, echoed about from 
mouth to mouth, will effectually prevent his entrance into the li- 
braries, or minds of men. Jf genius be allowed him (which is not 
often the case), it is accompanied with a charitable sigh that 
“such great powers should be so perverted.” Party spirit is a 
great enemy to the interests of literature, and interferes with it in 
a most daring and lamentable manner; and at no time more than 
the. present. See the leading periodicals of the day, the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly, In their discussion of purely literary sub- 
jects, how do they permit the barefaced introduction of political 
discussion! How often do they, under pretence of reviewing an 
author’s work, bring his political principles under the lash! — His 
merit as an author is secondary to the orthodoxy of his creed. 
This is much to be regretted, and indeed we know of no greater 
evil in the modern condition of letters. Literature is a pure thing 
of itself, and ought to have no alliance with the bad passions of 
men, and no connexion with the strife and tumult of life. It should 
not. admit of such noisy and unwelcome guests, It is not a hus- 
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tings for men to declaim, rave, and “ strut their little hour” upon, 
nor a pulpit for the anathemas of the church. Literature is an 
inner and sacred part of the temple of the universe—a holy of 
holies—and should not be defiled by the entrance of unhallowed 
steps. 

Among those who have suffered the loss of their just fame from 
the influence of these causes, is Mr. Shelley. Undoubtedly, we 
must set down the chief cause of his unpopularity to the hetero- 
dox cast of his opinions ; but there are others founded upon the 
nature of his mind, which have greatly contributed to the same 
effect. We shall not, however, enumerate them at present, but 
content ourselves with giving a short extract from a paper that 
was published some little time since “ On Obsolete and Obscure 
Writers” in the Literary Examiner. The writer seems to enter- 
tain precisely the same sentiments with ourselves on the nature of 
Mr. Shelley’s mind and principles; and the passage is so charac- 
terized by deep insight and perception, and so forcibly elucidates 
the pecultarities of his excellence, that it would be impossible for 
us to clothe our own conceptions in a more impressive form. 

* Mr. Shelley was not, during his life, a popular writer; nor are 
his works calculated, independently of the opinions they contain, 
to become popular; but he has purchased a freehold in the terri- 
tory of the Muses, which neither time nor critics will ever be able 
to separate from his name. Whatever may be said, it is impossible 
to credit that his singularity was the effect of affectation, and not 
rather the aberration of a spirit drenched in enthusiasm, and fluc- 
tuating with the impulses of extraordinary feeling. He threw 
himself into the course, to run with Nature to the extremity of 
her line ; and it is no wonder, that amid the whirling dust of this 
Olympic contest, he sometimes forgot the charioteer. *** Per- 
haps he did not see his way with sufficient clearness through the 
incumbent swarms of his weighty thoughts, and may sometimes 
have raised, like a daring necromancer, more active principles than 
he could afterwards reduce to order; but this did not happen be- 
cause his mind was weak, but because Nature is too strong for 
any mind, and will not have her secrets wrested from her by the 
bold impiety of mortals. The reader does not go from his works 
with a conviction that he has seen through the whole texture of 
them: he is led to ponder on principles. His reason and judg- 
ment are sharpened to come again to the onset, and he is never 
cheated with a shadow. What if some of Mr. Shelley’s conclusions 
be wrong, and induce false notions of some of the highest things 
about which the human mind is conversant? it is because he chose 
to think on lofty subjects, and that it is the part of humanity to be 
liable to mistakes.” 

Whoever is acquainted with the writings of Mr, Shelley, must 
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perceive at once the literal truth and expressive force of this pas- 
sage; it is warm with life, and the image of the man is reflected 
as truly upon the page, as a cast that is made of a head gives back 
the exact features of the countenance. We cannot but think that 
the odium, which at present attaches to his name, must shortly 
dissipate itself, and that a powerful reaction will take place in his 
favour. His obscurity, his too unrestrained luxuriance of imagi- 
nation, and want of subjects of more human interest, which are 
his chief faults as a writer, will for ever prevent him from being 
generally read ; but it is our firm belief that he is one of those 
minds destined to remain conspicuous and immoveable when the 
tide of opposing circumstances has ebbed away. 

Wordsworth is another unfashionable author; and one cause is 
sufficient to account for it—he is too deep for the multitude. It 
is in vain to talk of his absurditics, false notions, and babyisms 
both of thought and language. ‘These are noét the true reasons of 
his unpopularity. ‘They occur but comparatively seldom in his 
works, and to the man of deep feeling they are so amply atoned 
for by the prodigious genius elsewhere displayed, that the oceasional 
aberrations of a great mind are easily forgiven. His “ Excursion”’ 
contains few of these objectionable follies, and to those who are 
capable of understanding its sublimity, its pathos, and true poetic 
feeling, it must ever appear a work of unquestionable genius and 
powerful interest. But can common readers enter into the spirit 
of such a poem? a poem that embodies the most delicate and 
refined abstractions of the mind—and an exquisite devotion 
and love for nature, concentrated, original, and pure! We 
must not look among the herd of mankind for such persons as 
are capable of enjoying Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry. He himself 
must be too well aware of the great superiority of his mind and 
poetry to be disappointed at his unpopularity. We cannot com- 
prehend the nature or attributes of the Deity,—we can believe only. 
Men of genius are a kind of gods, of whose qualities the further 
they are removed from humanity, we can have the less conception. 
There is less of the common material, and more of the divinity in 
them than in others; and the phenomena of their minds are not 
reducible to the same rules as those by which we judge of baser 
natures, Like Shakspeare’s witches, 


“‘ They look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 
And yet are on it!” 


It will not be necessary to enumerate further the particular au- 
thors that belong to this class; as-the reader will be able himself, 
after what has been said, to refer nearly every writer to his proper 
standard. But it may here be proper to mention, that we are far 
from considering all our authors as belonging to one or other of 
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these two parties. There is undoubtedly a medium, a negative 
character which many have preserved, Such are neither fashion- 
able nor unfashionable ; they do not strive to become the former, 
nor does the nature of their minds render them the latter. They 
write just what they think, and seek no adventitious means to en- 
gage attention. Their minds are powerful enough of themselves 
to gain them readers, and without making use of petty arts and 
cunning devices, they are contented with the measure of their 
fame. They are generally those that love learning more for 
its own sake, and are satisfied with the reputation that springs 
from worth. When they write they think more of their subject 
than of its readers; and keep their eyes fixed upon Truth, rather 
than on the fluctuating opinions of the multitude. 

To conclude this lengthened speculation—What is the result 
of all this? We are like Alsop, or the revilers of Lord Byron: 
we must have a moral! The result and the moral are simply 
this: That there are in our literature at present two distinct and 
opposed classes of writers, each marked and characterized by the 
particular qualities that have been pointed out; that we should 
be more aware and more upon our guard against the subserviency 
of popular writers to their interest in adapting their opinions to 
the times ; that we should be more solicitous than we have been 
to take up the productions of the unpopular ones, considering that 
at least they possess an integrity of purpose, which the others 
generally want; and that upon the whole, those last mentioned, 
who have neither the flattery of the one, nor the obscurity of the 
other, are the best suited for our present instruction and perma- 
nent benefit. We hope we shall not be considered to have spoken 
too harshly of the character that we set out with; nor to have 
classed under it more of our authors than was quite fair, We do 
not think that we have done either. The interests of letters 
require that a continual watch should be kept over all their abuses, 
for no order of society is more liable to them. Some of these 
abuses we think have been pointed out. We too eagerly seize 
those authors who will present us with an entire concordance o. 
sentiment; and too hastily reject those who have nothing but 
their own merit to offer us. Why should we not be as particular 
over our literature as our religion? ‘They are both of inestimable 
value,—sympathies interwoven with our nature,—chords that 
vibrate music—a golden light strewed over the track of life. 
They both alike have their origin in the aspirations of man after 
a higher state, and are both less sullied by the tinge and inter- 
mixture of the earthly, than all other human enjoyments. 
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THE WIDOW.—PART I. 


Ir was a place, 
Where willow with its weeping grace, 
And yew, and cypress, breathed an air 
Of baneful grief and sad despair; 
Even the expanse of sky above 
Was dark as disappointed love, 
Dropping such tears as woman's eye 
Lets fall in hours of agony ; 
While breezes wandering through the leaves, 
Came like the sighs which woman heaves : 
The unmown grass was waving there, 
Uncheck’d its growth by mortal tread, 
Save when some foot of stealing care 
Came to lament the absent dead.—— 
















































There is a mound 
Of new raised earth—the fresh-moved ground 
Has late received into its rest 
Some other tenant as its guest, 
To slumber on its parent breast ; 
And in that mean and little space 
Reposes one whose mighty mind, 
In the brief period of his race, 
No earthly bounds had e’er confin'd ; 
He seemed as one, whom smiling Heaven 
Delighted in its course to bless,— 
To whom life, love, and fame were given,— 
A fountain in the wilderness : 
But one bright gem, one fragrant rose, 
Laid on his breast,—was treasured there ; 
One smile of brightness round him glows, 
And sheds a halo bright and fair. 
With hearts like these, oh it is sweet, 
In life’s cold wilderness to meet ! 
To see of souls the sunny glow 
Shed beams of brightness all below, 
Dispersing sorrow, care and wo! 





And he is gone !—Ah, who shall say 
The anguish of that lost one’s breast, 
When he—her hope, her joy, away— 
Might feel, but yet had left no rest! 
To see no more the light of day ; 
’Midst tombs and sepulchres to dwell ; 
*Mong bodies of the dead to stray ; 
Each moment feeling death’s cold swell: 
All this were nothing—but no more 
To meet the eyes of those we love, 
Yet still to feel our souls adore 
Some distant star which shines above ; 




















The Widow. 


To look on every face we meet, 
Yet know such scrutiny is vain ; 
To feel, that while life’s pulses beat, 
We never, never meet again— 
To bear all this through countless days, 
To dwell on sorrow for his sake ; 
To feel a hidden grief, which preys 
Upon a heart that will not break 
* * * * 





* 


But who is this, with stealing pace, 
And careless self-neglecting grace ; 
Who, dashing with her footstep light 
The rain-drops from the grass blade slight, 
Intent to pierce appalling glooms, 
Heeds not obstructing time-worn tombs ! 
Treads over bodies long since laid, 

The sire, the matron, and the maid ; 
Hears in her course the bird of night 
Uttering its cries of wild affright, 

Yet hearing, heeds not—careless now 


Of these dark scenes, that once had been 


Enough to chill the heart’s warm glow, 
If but to think of,—all unseen. 
But deep embittered sorrow hath 
No room for unsubstantial fears ; 
It rather courts the fearful path, 
As unison with self it wears— 
It is a thing which fills the heart, 
Yielding to lesser guests no part. 


Alas! those tears, those flowing eyes, 
The gaspings of that sobbing breath, 
That would have followed where he lies, 
Have no control o’er ruthless death. 
Nor can the life-warmth of that breast, 

Once the loved pillow of his rest, 
Convey one touch of genial heat ; 
Nor can he feel that heart’s wild beat,— 
His bosom’s sod is all too dark 

To carry the electric spark : 

Love cannot now disturb his rest, 

In vain the pressure of that breast 
On the cold earth where now he lies, 
He will not waken to those sighs ; 
Tle cannot feel those arms embrace 
His cold and weary dwelling place. 


In vain she called upon his name, 
In vain invoked him to her arms; 

No more his words like music came; 
Insensible to all her charms. 
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Yet would she not forsake the spot, 
Hallowed to her, where he reclin’d ; 
In other places he was not, 


And here she left the world behind. 


When Morning came, with gloomy mien, 
Ashamed to smile on such sad scene, 
She saw that lost one still would share 
His cold earth-pillow—nor forbear 

On his sad couch herself to rest, 

And press near his her aching breast. 





EAST INDIA COMPANY’S MONOPOLY OF TEA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, London, March 1824. 

I wap intended last month to have drawn your attention to this 
subject, and presented your readers with the statement of the compara- 
tive prices of tea in this country and other parts of the world; but as this 
has been so ably done in the last Number of the Edinburgh Review, 
I shall confine myself to some additional remarks upon the monopoly of 
the East India Company, referring to the article in the Review, and to 
the valuable tables in p. 106 of your first Number. 

By the latter it will be perceived that the consumption of tea in this 
country since 1801 has remained much the same, whilst the population 
has increased 3,448,985 in the same period. Deducting from the total 
population of Great Britain, 14,391,631, one-third for children who may 
be considered as not consuming tea, there will remain 9,594,421; and 
allowing two ounces per week for each person (the usual allowance for 
servants), equal to six pounds and a half per annum, the consumption 
would be 62,363,736 pounds a year, or nearly three times the quantity 
which the Honourable Company are graciously pleased to provide us. 

The inadequate supply thus offered for sale, will at once explain the 
cause of the dealers giving so much more for the tea than the putting-up 
price ; and although it would not fail to strike every one acquainted with 
commercial subjects, | have not hesitated to point it out to the observation 
of those who are not so conversant with them. A singular elucidation of 
this may be found in the fact, that so accurately have the East India 
Company gauged the stomachs of that part of his Majesty's subjects, 
who can afford to drink tea at the monopoly prices, that at any one of 
their quarterly sales they can raise or lower the price of tea by the in- 
creasing or decreasing of the quantity put up, 100,000 pounds out of 
about 6,000,000. 

It may net be generally known that in 1814 and 1815 the Dutch East 
India Company was supplied from this country with tea; and the best 
informed persons in the trade felt convinced that the continued supply of 
the Continent might have been secured to this country, if the East India 
Company would have imported sufficient, and declared four additional 
sales per annum for exportation only. It excited astonishment that they 
should have neglected this favourable opportunity, but a little reflection 
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will show that they had good reason for preferring the home monopoly ; 
for had the East India Company put up tea for exportation only, the 
prices would not have exceeded one half what they were compelling the 
people of this country to pay, John Bull’s eyes would have been opened 
without the trouble of investigation, and they would have been obliged 
to lower their prices to him. 

The writer in the Edinburgh Review is surprised that Government has 
not taken up the subject, and compelled the East India Company to 
declare a larger quantity for sale, but he forgot that the higher the price 
the greater was the amount of the duty. For instance, if the price of 
congou is 2s. 6d., the duty is 2s. 6d. per pound; but lower the price one 
half, and the duty is so much the less. I will allow that if double the 
quantity were consumed, which I see no reason to doubt would have 
been the case, the same amount of duty would have flowed into the 
Government coffers; but it is to be considered that until lately, this 
argument has not been received as conclusive, and comprehensive views 
on commercial] subjects were confined to the few. 

The dawn of a brighter era is, I am happy to say, breaking upon us, 
and it is creditable to the present Ministers that they have actually pre- 
ceded the mass of this thinking nation in taking rational views of our 
commercial policy; and I am therefore sanguine, that the discussion of 
this subject will be attended with the best effects, not only by enabling a 
greater proportion of the people to indulge in the use of tea, but in the 
necessary consequence of an increased employment of our shipping. 

The majority of your readers are, perhaps, not aware that it is the East 
India Company’s practice to pay the commanders and officers of their 
China ships, by the allowance of a certain quantity of tonnage to each, 
according to their respective rank: the wages of a captain are about 150/. 
a voyage, and his privilege is fifty tons, which he can sell for about 2,500/. 
or fill with tea on his own account. On his arrival home the tea is sold 
at the East India Company’s sale, and on the settlement of his account, 
the Company deducted, until very lately, 33/. 6s. 8d. per cent. for their 
share of his profit; which they have now reduced to about 25/. per cent. 

Now we will suppose the Captain’s tea to sell at 3s. per pound, from 
which they take ]s., and out of the remaining 2s. he has to make a profit 
after deducting freight at the rate of 50/. per ton; for if there was not a 
profit above the 50/. per ton, no one would bring tea, but prefer selling 
his privilege : (a sufficient proof that the Americans can afford to bring 
tea from China, sell it at their low prices, and still have a profit on the 
importation.) You will observe the keen eye which the East India Com- 
pany have to the main chance in taking their percentage, of 337. 6s. 8d. 
per cent. on the selling, instead of the invoice price ; for if the latter were 
adopted, their share, supposing the cost Is. per pound, would only be 4d., 
whereas, at the selling price of 3s., they take 1s. or 100 per cent. on the 
cost. 

This reminds me of the more equitable mode of taxation in America, 
compared with ours: tea pays in America about 100 per cent, duty upon 
the invoice cost; but we pay it on the sale price, which, including all 
expenses of freight, &o., if the selling price be 3s. and the duty 3s. Go- 
vernment receives 300 per cent. on the first cost, which is a tax upon the 
shipping interest ; and consequently we must under any circumstances pay 
more for our tea than any other country. 
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The quantity of tea sold by the East India Company is so inadequate 
to the supply of this country, that it is not to be doubted that a great deal 
must be smuggled, or a spurious article substituted, to the great injury of 
the revenue, the health, and morals of the people ; and if it was not im- 
perative upon Government to remedy this monstrous abuse on any other 
grounds, I think these alone would demand an immediate alteration. 

The advocates for the continuance of the excessive exactions of the 
East India Company must not attempt to impose upon the public by the 
assertion that the dealers in tea make exorbitant profits ; as it is notorious 
that in few lines of business is the competition greater, and the profits 
consequently less, for 1 am assured that seven and a half per cent. is the 
medium return on the capital employed in the tea trade. 

The day is gone by when the objection to the increased consumption of 
tea would be considered valid from its withdrawing so much capital for 
an herb, as there is not a plainer axiom than that there cannot be buyers 
without sellers for any continuance; and it is well known to those con- 
versant with the China trade, that the greatest difficulty exists in finding 
returns for our present limited trade. Increase the consumption of tea, 
and you will have a vent for a still greater quantity of your manufactures. 

Should Government be still apprehensive of losing so productive a 
revenue, notwithstanding the moral certainty of increased consumption on 
the .eduction of the price, I would ask this plain question,—If you save 
to the people of this country, the two millions sterling per annum now 
extorted by the East India Company, will not the consumption of some 
other articles be increased, upon which the duty will be an equivalent, 
and the comforts of the people angmented? A saving to the poor is only 
an additional source of expenditure, which sooner or later finds its way 
into the public treasury. 

That the China trade was at one time the support of the East India 
Company I am willing to allow, and that they must have fallen without 
it there is pretty good reason to believe ; but as that honourable association 
has surmounted its difficulties, and from its increase of territorial revenue, 
is in a more flourishing state than their most sanguine admirers could 
ever have anticipated, the necessity exists no longer of our being so 
heavily taxed for the preservation of their East India possessions; and I 
trust, therefore, they will follow the illustrious instances of disinterested 
conduct, which several of our great public sinecurists have evinced, and 
give as a boon what they may depend will soon be demanded as a right. 

In conclusion : I have only to remark that so jealous have the Company 
been to veil the profits of their tea trade, that they have resisted, with 
all their might, the throwing open of the China trade to the shipping of 
this country with other parts of the world; and whilst Americans have 
been loading in our ports for Canton, we have had the mortification to 
feel ourselves excluded. I am at a loss to imagine what other objection 
they could have, than the conviction that the price they were making 
this country pay would appear so monstrous an abuse of their monopoly, 
that they would be compelled to concede something to the general voice 
of the nation, as soon as it should be aware of the exaction; and ardently 
hoping that the discussion may have the desired effect, I shall in your 
next number supply a few further particulars. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, Rom R 
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THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 3.— The Quarterly Review. 


WE were aware that we had undertaken a somewhat bold task, in 
thus venturing to discuss the merits and defects of the Periodical 
Literature of the day; but till we had fairly sat ourselves down to 
treat of the Quarterly Review, we did not anticipate that it would 
turn out to be one from any portion of which we should shrink, 
with mingled feelings of sorrow, indignation, and disgust. The 
truth is, we would willingly have escaped altogether from this 
part of our undertaking ; and for various reasons. In the first 
place, the Quarterly Review, so far as regards the matters to 
which we are now alluding, is beyond the reach of remonstrance, 
because it is past the sense of remorse. Anything that we, or 
any one else, could urge against its political delinquencies, or 
rather against those acts which have grown out of its political 
views and feelings—would, as regards itself, fall from it (if 
they ever reached it) like water drops from the feathers of a bird. 
In the second place, we have little hope of being able to kindle, in 
the public mind, sentiments on this subject similar to those which 
actuate our own. For, to say nothing of the acts of which we 
speak having been the means of creating the very appetite to which 
they appeal, and on which their influence is to depend,—they have 
still more efficiently provided against any appeal that may be made 
in opposition to them, by blinding the public eye to the evidence 
on which the strength and justice of that appeal must rest. Let 
us explain more distinctly what we mean. In order to prove the 
atrocity of the Quarterly Review’s attack on Keats’s Poems, for 
example, it would first be necessary to destroy the general belief 
which the Quarterly Review has established, as to the value of 
those poems : for, if the said poems are, in point of fact, what the 
Reviewer has stated them to be, the public should be grateful for 
that attack, instead of the reverse. And how is this to be done? 
By this time—and especially now that the writer of them is dead— 
the Poems of John Keats ought to have been generally admitted 
to evince powers not inferior to those of many English poets since 
the days of Milton. - And, in fact, but for the efforts of the 
Quarterly Review, and of the still baser herd who have followed 
in its train, this sentiment respecting them would have been 
general, We do not, of course, mean that it would have been the 
genuine sentiment of every individual reader of the Poems in 
question ; but this tone of feeling respecting them would have ob- 
tained generally—(whether by rote or not is another question) — 
in the same manner and by the same means as it obtains respect- 
ing the Poems of Milton himself. But what is the kind of feeling 
which does generally obtain respecting John Keats? Why, if any 
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one of his half dozen—or half hundred appreciators (for they do 
not amount to more) were to express his opinions and feelings re- 
specting this neglected poet in any “mixed company ” throughout 
England, the members of which, generally, professed to be of a 
“ literary turn,”—the chances are that he would be greeted with 
an open laugh for his pains :—that he would excite a suppressed 
one is certain. No—the Quarterly Review is lord of the ascend- 
ant; and the poet of the Hyperion must wait half a century longer 
for his renown. 

In fact, we anticipate but little either of present or future good 
from any individual attempt to lay bare the besetting vices of this 
powerful organ of a politico-literary party:* for although, ab- 
stractedly, a very extended feeling does prevail, as to the bias which 
so frequently directs its decisions, yet, practically speaking, that 
feeling is of no avail whatever, because, it is only a general one, 
and therefore the inferences attending it are general also. Every 
one admits that the Quarterly Review has a strong bias towards 
high tory and high church principles ; which is precisely what the 
Review itself would be the first, not only to admit, but to insist on; 
because it is on this that its very existence depends. But the 
Quarterly Review, with an effrontery almost peculiar to itself, while 
it insists on and glories in this very bias, would at the same time 
insist on the non-existence of any individual results from it. And 
the “ reading public,” in its amiable simplicity, is eager to accept 
this denial as a proof of the fact. Asif a bowl with a bias could 
run in a direct line !—and as if, supposing it had been intended 
to run in a direct line, any bias would have been given to it! 

These are some of the reasons which make us enter with great 
reluctance upon this part of our task: for to fulfil an ungracious 
and unthankful office without the prospect of any positively bene- 
ficial results arising from it, is sorry work to any but such as feel 
a direct pleasure in detecting the foibles of their fellow-beings, 
and the corruptions that mix themselves up with all human things. 
But these reasons are not sufficient to deter us from performing 
the promise with which we commenced these papers—of speaking 
the truth (i.e. the whole truth) of every work that might come 
before us. And the chief cause of our alluding to those reasons 
at all in this place, was, to account for any seeming deficiency 
that might be observed in us, of that hearty good-will towards 





* Note.—Since these ree were planned, and the first and second of them 
written, we have learned, from an article in the first Number of the Westminster 
Review, that it is the intention of that new work to enter into a detailed exami- 
nation of the nature and tendency of the political papers that have hitherto ap- 

in the lat Reviews, which form the go of our present paper, and 
that which preceded it. No feeling of rivalry can, for a moment, prevent us from 


expressing our unmingled satisfaction at this circumstance ; for we conceive that 
such an examination might be conducted in a manner which would be likely to 
ensure the most important and beneficial results, ; 
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our undertaking, which had been the surest promise of a successful 
result, The fact is, that, like young Norval in his reluctant 
quarrel with the knave Glenalvon, we “ have no tongue to rail ;” 
and if telling the mere truth of the Quarterly Review will not 
satisfy its enemies, “ they may kill the next Percy themselves:” 
for we are willing to applaud whatever is good in that work, and 
are the enemies of its vices and errors only. 

The Quarterly Review first appeared about fifteen years ago, 
and under the most favourable circumstances which could attend 
such a work. Its great precursor and model, the Edinburgh, 
instead of pre-occupying the ground, had cleared and prepared it 
in various ways; by rousing anew the dormant appetite of the 
public for periodical reading, and at the same time rendering that 
appetite too fastidious to feed on the trash that had latterly been 
placed before it; by showing to the literary world exactly what 
was needed in the department in question, without anything like 
satisfying the need thus pointed out and rendered active; by 
calling into the field of periodical writing a class of persons who 
had never before thought of entering it, and exciting a desire to 
appear there in many more, without offering them the means of 
gratifying it; and above all, by demonstrating the absolute neces- 
sity of establishing something like a balancing influence against 
that which was then bearing all upon one scale,—for till the esta- 
blishment of the Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh was worth half 
a score of close boroughs to the Whigs. 

Under these circumstances it was that the Quarterly Review 
made its appearance; and it was immediately hailed by all parties 
(except one) as supplying an obvious desideratum. For, in fact, 
nothing could be more moderate and reasonable than the political 
views which it developed when it treated of political subjects at 
all; it exhibited a laudable degree of variety in the matters to 
which its attention was turned—giving a decided preference to 
none, but letting general and miscellaneous literature, science, 
the arts, politics, statistics, theology, poetry, classical learning, 
travels, &c. take their due turns in discussion ; and treating each, 
if not with equal care and profundity, with equal apparent im- 
partiality ; and throughout all, while showing a disposition to 
imitate, or rather to adopt, the spirited and piquant style of the 
Edinburgh Review, in speaking of books and authors generally, 
and especially of such as did not. seem to demand any very 
serious or subtle examination,—yet not evincing that impolitic, as 
well as unfeeling inclination to tear both to pieces for the mere 
amusement of its readers, and the exhibition of its own superior 
pretensions, which had in part given to its elder rival that, in some 
respects, “ bad eminence,” which it was enjoying. Neither did 
the Quarterly Review indulge in Essay writing to so great an extent 
as its precursor had donechiefly confining its efforts in this way 
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to some very able, luminous, and temperate political sketches— 
if that could be called political which merely professed to give a 
connected insight into the then state of active affairs on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and the political prospects and events likely to 
result therefrom. It is true, the chief strength of the Review 
seemed to consist in this latter class of papers,—or at least to be 
expended upon them. And it may perhaps be worth remarking, 
that it was started at a most important period for indulging in 
views of this kind—namely, just at the time when Austria, after 
haying lain for years at the feet of Napoleon, had roused her- 
self once more for the combat, and issued her celebrated State 
Papers, declaring herself prepared to make war upon him again, 
a l’outrance. 

In fact, for the first two years of its existence, the Quarterly 
Review might be cited as offering a most valuable, and nearly un- 
exceptionable, addition to the Periodical Literature of the day. 
Its papers were as various in their character, as the varied na- 
ture of the literature which called them forth. The political 
ones, as we have hinted above, were few in number, and those 
few were written with great ability; and if they announced a firm 
adherence to the views and principles of the governing party, 
that adherence was stated in the most temperate language, and 
justified on reasonable grounds. The article in the second Num- 
ber, on the Austrian State Papers above alluded to, is admirable 
in its way; and the most determined enemies to the political 
views on which it rests, cannot deny that the predictions, which 
it modestly puts forth under the form of hopes, have been verified 
to the letter. The papers which treated of miscellaneous litera- 
ture, where the subject seemed to require it, were composed with 
great care, and exhibited considerable taste and judgment, and 
very respectable acquirement ; and where it was thought neces- 
sary to try the work under review by the test of ridicule, this was 
done, generally speaking, with much lightness, gaiety, and spirit, 
but without any of that self-sufficient arrogance and unfeeling 
flippancy, which had characterized some of its rival’s effusions in 
this kind.—We conceive the two papers, in Numbers VIII. and 
IX. of the Quarterly Review, on Sir John Sinclair’s pamphlets 
relative to the Bullion Question, to be, without exception, the very 
best specimens of this style of writing that we have ever met with. 
They are, from beginning to end, a tissue of the most easy, ele- 
gant, and playful wit, and the most keen and cutting irony; yet 
they never, at any one point, overstep those exceedingly delicate 
and almost evanescent limits within which a gentleman would 
wish to keep on such an occasion,—especially where he is speak- 
ing of a gentleman. 

Up to the period of which we are now speaking, the Review 
had been much less happy in its poetical papers than in any 
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others ; if we except a very able article in the eighth Number on 
Mr. Crabbe’s works. The paper on Mr, Campbell’s Gertrude of 
Wyoming was feeble and common-place in proportion to the ap- 
parent labour bestowed upon it; and that on the Battle of 'Tala- 
vera was a friendly but futile attempt to lift the merest mediocrity 
to an eminence that it was utterly unworthy of, and was not able 
to maintain for a single season.—In all the other departments of 
literature, the Quarterly evinced, for a considerable period, a very 
respectable portion of talent and information ; and it produced a 
great variety of papers fraught with interest, amusement, and 
instruction. But it by no means displayed generally that distin- 
guished and even first-rate excellence, which has since placed it 
at least on a level with its northern competitor in its best quali- 
ties. Neither did it as yet venture upon those, as it seems to us, 
frightful derelictions of common honesty and decency, and even of 
common sense, which have, so far as the particular papers in ques- 
tion are concerned, sunk it infinitely below the “ lowest deep” 
that its rival in bad as well as in good has ever reached in this re- 
spect. All the arrogance, and ignorance, and flippancy, all the 
want of feeling, and want of taste, and want of perception, dis- 
played in all the papers of the Edinburgh Review, on Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey, Byron, Lamb, Montgomery, &c. are 
as nothing, in regard to the feelings they call forth in the impar- 
tial and initiated reader, when compared with that deliberate fal- 
sification of deep conviction, which has characterized some of the 
papers in the Quarterly. 

Without meaning to be very particular about dates and periods, 
it strikes us that, about the beginning of the third year of its 
establishment, the Quarterly Review began to feel its strength. 
Without pretending to know with what views, or under what 
auspices, it may have been originally started, we observe that, 
about this time, it stepped forward to much higher ground than it 
had hitherto occupied, and began to treat matters with a higher 
hand, and in a less chastened and indecisive tone. It began also 
to bring politics more frequently into discussion, and to choose its 
political subjects from a much narrower circle than that on the 
confines of which it had hitherto expatiated. In short, in regard 
to politics, it began to treat of persons and their productions, in- 
stead of confining itself to principles and events. It evinced, too, 
a very obvious advance in the general style of its lucubrations ;— 
whether from an access of strength in its contributors, or from its 
original ones having gained that increased power and skill which 
are usually attendant on practice and success, we shall not stay 
to inquire: for we profess to have no concern whatever with 
any of the writers in this work, in their individual characters; or 
even, in their characters as writers. It is of their productions 
alone that we profess to treat, Regarding those papers which have 
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struck us as the most obnoxious and unjustifiable in the Quarterly 
Review, we have never given faith to any of the rumours that have 
reached us as to their authors, because they have never been accom- 
panied by anything like satisfactory evidence of the fact :—and the 
accusation was not to be admitted lightly against any man. But 
be this as it may, the Review, from about the period of which 
we have spoken above, became yery different from what it had 
previously been, and seemed gradually to assume the air of “ one 
having authority over us.”—There was an ea cathedrd as well as 
an ex officio manner about it, which its northern rival, with all its 
brilliance and confidence, had never been able to adopt. And un- 
doubtedly, its general influence and character increased in a pro- 
portionate degree. For though its coming to be considered 
(which it now speedily did) as the authorized organ of the go- 
vernment party, of course laid it open to accusations and imputa- 
tions, which would not otherwise have been cast upon it, yet this 
circumstance created towards it much more respect and attention 
than hatred and suspicion ; and it created both these classes of 
feelings ia the same persons: for the more we hate and envy any 
person or thing, of the more importance it becomes in our 
thoughts. Accordingly, it became indispensable for every body 
to know what the Quarterly Review had to say on any particular 
subject—its enemies, that they might be able to gainsay and reply 
to it—and its admirers, that they might repeat and applaud. 
This again re-acted upon the Review itself, and, by increasing its 
sense of power, necessarily increased that power itself: for un- 
questionably the sense of power is, in some sort, no less the cause 
of power, than it is the evidence and the effect. Putting aside, as 
we for the present purposely do, all consideration of the delinquen- 
cies to which we have above alluded, there is no question that, from 
the time of which we are now speaking, the Quarterly Review very 
rapidly improved in all its miscellaneous departments, and speedily 
became at once the most useful and agreeable work of the kind 
that had ever issued from the English press: and such, in a 
word, it remains to the present day,—still keeping out of sight 
the effects of its party views and feelings. Whether the extreme 
mischief occasionally resulting from these latter, does not in a 
great measure counteract the good that it accomplishes in other 
ways, may very fairly be questioned, when we come to examine 
the. nature of that mischief—which we shall do in another paper. 

Having thus unequivocally shown our disposition to praise the 
Quarterly Review where we conceive it to be deserving of praise, 
we shall feel the less reluctance in entering, in our next Number, 
into a brief exposure of a few of those “ crimes. and mis- 
demeanors” which it has from time to time perpetrated, in its 
avowed character of a party and political organ. 
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ODE. 
Addressed by a young Athenian to Aspasia. 


Wou tp the grasshopper * I were, 
Glittering ’mid thy sable hair, 

And with life endowed, to be 
Sensible I sat on thee! 

Not he more blest the Teian + sung, 
Ever joyful, ever young, 

Sipping summer dew, than I 

In thy scented curls to lie. 


Alas! as o’er the sacred way 
I see thee walk at close of day, 
And at thy side the Thunderer, { he 
Who rules our proud democracy, 
I rail, I rail at partial Jove, 
At Venus, and the God of Love, 
That they should thus on one bestow 
The two best gifts they held below,— 
Power and Beauty,—I’d resign— 
So thou, the other, mightst be mine— 
The first to whom the Gods might please, 
To many, or to Pericles. 


As I pass in silence by, 
Turn, O turn on me thy eye; 
Still seeming, as it wanders free, 
To linger on the distant sea. 
Towards the Salaminian isle 
Appear to send thy growing smile, 
Or sigh, as faithful mem’ry brings 
Sad or softly-pleasing things 
To mind—the haughty Persian’s fate ; 
Or else the wildly flying State, § 
Lingering on the sea-brink, ere 
Earth drank the last departing tear. 


Let these, Aspasia, seem to be 
Cause of the sigh thou giv’st to me ; 
And if thou smile, too soon ‘twill fly, 


To rouse the Statesman’s busy eye. 
Bion. 








* The Athenian women, it is well known, used to wear golden grasshoppers in 


+ See his Ode to the Grasshopper. 

t An epithet bestowed on Pericles by the comic poets. , 

§ When, at the instigation: of Themistocles, the Athenians forsook their city, 
and with their wives and little ones, betook themselves to their ships, and the 
island of Salamis. 
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JUDICIAL DECISIONS OF SIR FRANCIS MACNAGHTEN, 





‘¢ There are no abuses in the exposure of which society is more interested than 
those of the law. There is no misconduct in the exposure of which it is more 
interested than that of lawyers.”’—Mill's History of India. 





































To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Pray, Sir, who is Sir Francis Macnaghten? I mean the Indian Judge, 
who is reported in the first Number of your Work to have pronounced so 
extraordinary a judgment on the question of licensing periodical publica- 
tions at Calcutta. Is he one of the family of the Wrongheads; a de- 
scendant perhaps of the celebrated Sir Francis? or is the defect in his 
conformation somewhat lower down in the body? Do, pray, furnish 
your readers with some biographical notice of this gentleman. Above 
all, tell us, if you can, in what school he studied law: for, assuredly, ‘‘ if 
ignorance is bliss,” it must be the happiest little community on the face 
of the earth. One ought else to know what precaution his lordship has 
taken to avoid the infection of knowledge: for, sitting in the same court 
so many years, as I am told he has done, with such men as have com- 
posed the bar of Calcutta, I should have thought, would have been fatal 
to that pure and uncontaminated fatuity, which so eminently distinguishes 
the subject of my inquiries. 

His lordship sets out with complaining that the counsel of the peti- 

tioners assumed that Englishmen in Calcutta are as free as in London ; 
and he triumphantly asks, in what book such freedom is to be found ! 
What engaging simplicity! as amusing as the prattle of infancy! Can 
there be any judge, even an Indian judge, so innocent as not to know 
that it is for him to show when and how an Englishman loses his freedom 
by going to Calcutta? It is the practice here for a solicitor, who is 
attentive to the improvement of his clerks, to give them now and then 
an elementary lecture on the laws of England. If Sir Francis could 
take a junior desk for a month or two in a respectable office, I take it, 
his theory of jurisprudence would be amazingly altered. His master 
would say to him, “ It is the business of law to restrain rights, not to 
give them: when you come to read an excellent work, called ‘ Black- 
stone’s Commentaries,’ which I shall put into your hands when you are 
a little older, you will see that we have a right to do whatever is not 
prohibited ; you will not find, for instance, an express law entitling you 
to eat your dinner, to walk about, to converse with your friends, &c. : 
you have a right to do these acts, because no prohibition has been set 
on them.” 

It is a pity'that no Law Primer has yet found its way to India, con- 
taining a few such principles as these, made intelligible to beginners by 
easy illustrations. There are little books for children, published by 
Pinnock and Maunder, and among others a “ Law Catechism,” which 
might answer the purpose. The Lord Chancellor, I remember, once 
said, that these books, though written for children, might be read with 
advantage by some persons of larger stature: I wonder if he had an eye 
to the Indian bench? 

Sir Francis, who broadly hints that India is not ina fit state for liberty, 
thinks that a free press ought to follow, and not to dead a free constitution. 
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Why so? “ Because the Government, as at present constituted, cannot 
exist with a free press.” No? How did it exist until the time of Lord 
Wellesley? The learned judge has furnished no answer to this question. 
Taking it then for probable, notwithstanding the alarming ipse dixit of 
Judge Macnaghten, that as the Indian Government has stood in spite 
ofa free press through very dangerous times, it would stand now when 
the danger is past: may it not be possible that a free press might hasten 
the moment for introducing freedom with safety? an epoch, which Sir 
Francis assures us it will give him great pleasure to see. He will be 
pleased then to learn that it has long been the opinion of all men in 
England, whose opinions have any weight with any party in the state, 
that a free press is the great civilizer of nations; the best, and indeed, 
almost the only preparative for the enjoyment of free institutions: to 
aflirm that a free press ought to follow, and not to lead a free consti- 
tion, is to say that a boy ought not to be sent to school until his educa- 
tion is finished ; or that a patient should take his medicine as soon as he 
has recovered. But, return we to his lordship’s law: 


As to the propriety of Mr. Buckingham’s transmission J] cannot (says his lerd- 
ship) say what might have been my opinion had I been consulted on it: but I 
take it for granted, that the Government conceived that they were justified in 
sending him out of the country. Assuming therefore, that the Government did 
right, what is the consequence ? Mr. Buckingham is sent away: but he appoints 
a person to succeed him, who, he tells the Government, cannot be sent out of the 
country. I ask whether it would not be trifling with the Government to allow 
this? Here are laws to protect the Government, set at defiance. I have not the 
pleasure of knowing the present Editor, but I have heard him highly spoken of ; 
and I believe him to be a most respectable individual. I know many respectable 
individuals of the class to which he belongs ; but I would not place them above 
the Government. He comes forward and says, ** I cannot be seut out of the 
country.” Now where is the repugnance to the laws of England in a regulation 
to meet the case? To what purpose has the Government the power of removing a 
British-born subject, if another can say, ‘* I will conduct this paper on the same 
principles as before ; and you cannot send me away”? Mr. Buckingham’s suc- 
cessor is a member of a respectable body of the community ; every one knows it 
to be so: but I say—and I solemnly declare that | mean no offence—that the 
grounds on which they found their claim to be placed above British-born subjects, 
are precisely those on which every Cooly* and Sircar may found a similar one. 
If such a claim were set up, would it be tolerated for a mement? or could this 
Government exist if it were admitted? No: but I say—and I again declare that 
I mean no offence—that every Cooly, every Sircar,t every Bearer, } nay, every 
Mihter § in the place, may urge this claim, and on the same ground ; namely, 
that he cannot be sent away. || 


Now, taking upon my head the presumption, first, of supposing there 
is any argument contained in the foregoing passage, and secondly that I 
have found it out, I imagine the learned judge means to lay down this 
position ; that whereas a power to control the press by banishing an unruly 
British editor, would be nugatory if the said editor could leave a sub- 
stitute not liable to the same treatment; therefore “ a regulation,” (alias 





* Coolies, a low order of natives who carry burdens. 

+ Native collector of bills. 

+ Bearers, who carry the palanquins. : j 

§ Mihters, nearly the most degraded caste of Hindoos, who perform the work 
of scavengers, &c. ; 

|| A friend has kindly furnished me with a complete copy of the Calcutta Jours 
nal, which I have followed ; it differs a little from your report, 
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any regulation) “to meet such a case” cannot be repugnant to the 
law of England! To an inhabitant of the West this is rather a startling 
proposition ; and yet it is the only one which I have been able to extract. 
To any one but an Asiatic judge, it might have occurred, as within the 
limits of possibility, that since the power of transmission* was so ill- 
adapted for controlling the press, it never was intended to be used for 
such a purpose, and therefore that no “ regulation to meet the case” 
was required. 

But admitting, for the sake of argument, that the power of trans- 
mission was given for such a purpose, does Sir Francis mean to say 
that a necessity is thence created for rendering such power effectual, 
which necessity is of itself sufficient to show the measure adopted not 
repugnant to the laws of England? If so, why not at once render all 
other persons, as well as Englishmen, liable to transmission? 

Such a step would at least have had the merit of consistency. Sir 
Francis is shocked at the idea of the Indo-British claiming to be above 
the English. Well; but they are so. What have you done by this 
new regulation to put them on a level ’——Nothing at all. The English 
are subject to arbitrary transmission. The Indo-British, foreigners, 
coolies, sircars, bearers, and mihters, are not. Now it would have been 
an attempt at compensation if the former had been left free of the licens- 
iag plan, while the latter had been subjected to it. Instead of that, 
however, it is thrust upon all. Goed, patriotic Sir Francis, in his horror 
at seeing the beam dip so low on the side of our rivals,} flings an equal 
weight into the scale of each party, and expects to restore the balance ! 

But why not pursue the simple and obvious path, and declare all 
persons, of whatever nation, liable to banishment? Am I to be told that 
such a ‘ regulation” would be repugnant to the laws of England? I 
answer, that if the measure is to be judged by the criterion of repug- 
nancy or non-repugnancy, and not by “ the tyrant’s plea,” necessity, | 
will proceed, and calmly, if possible, examine whether the restrictions 
in question can be reconciled with the laws of England; or whether they 
are not the most flagrant and atrocious violations of English law that have 
ever been ventured upon. Good God! that in the year 1824 an English- 
man, writing to the editor of an English magazine, should be called on 
to prove that a “ regulation” to restrain a man from publishing what he 
pleases at his own peril is repugnant to the law of England! Bitterly 
indeed do I feel the disgrace of such a task; nor is the degradation at 
all lessened by reflecting on the utter imbecility of my antagonist, be- 
cause, although his logic descends to that point in the scale of intellect at 
which Nature compensates for its worthlessness by making it ludicrous, 
yet the power with which he is invested by his oflice has enabled him to 
become too mischievous to be utterly contemptible. 

In this wicked act, Sir Francis and his coadjutors have not even the 
merit of originality. They are poor and slavish copyists of Scroggs and 
his brethren. ‘‘ When the Licensing Act,” (says Lord Camden) “ ex- 
pired at the close of King Charles the Second’s reign, the twelve judges 
were assembled, at the king’s command, fo discover whether the press 
might not be as effectually restrained by the common law as it had been 





* This is the gentle phrase used in India for what we should call in England 
“ Arbitrary Transportation without Trial.” 
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by that statute.”* That is to say, the government were afraid of at- 
tempting to re-establish the censorship, and wished to ascertain how far 
the power which it still possessed would suflice to curb the press. The 
judges were of opinion that “there was nothing,” to use the words of 
Sir Francis, ‘‘ repugnant to the laws of the realm in a regulation to meet 
the case; and they consequently resolved (inter alia) “ that it was 
criminal at common law not only to write public seditious paners and 
talse news, but likewise to publish any news without a licence from the 
king, though it was true and innocent.” + 

So far the parallel between Lord Chief Justice Scroggs and his bre- 
thren on the one side, and Mr, Adam and Sir Francis Macnaghten on 
the other, is pretty close; with this advantage, however, on the part of 
the latter gentlemen; the machine was encumbered by its inventors with 
a jury,—a movement which requires great nicety of construction to make 
it ‘‘ work well.” It is due to the Indian artists to acknowledge that to 
them belongs the merit of simplifying the apparatus, by altogether get- 
ting rid of this vexatious appendage. I have, therefore, I must confess, 
been somewhat too hasty in calling them servile eopyists: they have only 
borrowed the principle—the execution is their own. 

But, unfortunately, the world is very ungrateful to discoverers; and 
Scroggs got very roughly handled by the House of Commons, even 
during the reign of Charles, for acting on the resolutions of the judges ; 
and in the time of Lord Camden such law was only considered a “ cu- 
riosity.”{ May our Indian projectors not have to complain of their 
merits going unrewarded ! 

The twelve judges unfortunately omitted to give the people the benefit 
of the grounds on which they founded their memorable resolutions against 
the press. This defect has been supplied by Sir Francis Macnaghten ; 
and his main argument—the sheet-anchor of his case—is worthy of them 
and himself. 


Licensing the press, I am of opinion, is not at all repugnant to British law ; 
but, on the contrary, quite consonant to it. Is the press absolutely free in Eng- 
land? No: what is the law respecting it? By the 39th Geo. 3. a man is obliged 
to have a certificate before he can set up as a printer. I know there are laws in 
England, which put a restraint on the press similar to licensing ; and, indeed, it 
pervades every department of life. Are vot almost all trades and professions in 
the United Kingdom licensed? Can a man vend drugs, or drive a hackney 
eoach, without a licence? Are not the members of the liberal professions all 
under similar restrictions ? Cau a clergyman preach, an attorney act, or a bar- 
rister plead, without an authority amounting to a licence? Are not hackney- 
coachmen, Jivery-stable-keepers, &c. licensed ? and if these trades cannot be 
carried on without licensing, it proves that licensing is not repugnant to the laws 
ef Great Britain. And by the Act I have already mentioned, the 39th of Geo. 3. 
it is directed that no man should set up a printing press without first registering 
it, and obtaining a certificate. If he did, a magistrate was authorized, in the day- 
time to break open, enter the house, and carry away the presses and types, with 
all their appendages. And another law absolutely deprives nincieen-twentieths of 
the people in England of the liberty of the press altogether ; for the 60th of 
Geo. 3. compels persons who publish newspapers of a certain size and value, to 
enter into recognizances and give securities for the purpose of recovering da- 
mages, in case of conviction for libel, which nineteen-twentieths of the people of 
the United Kingdom could not comply with. And, by the bye, in every case in 





* Entick v. Carrington ; 19 Howell’s State Trials, 1070, 
t Ibi $ Ibid. 
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which fines are levied, for whatever cause, they are recoverable before a magis- 
trate or justice of the peace. ‘There is then a law which compels a man to enter 
into security to answer for the offences of his press. 1 do not say this amounts 
exactly to a liceuce ; but where is the repugnance of a licence to it? By it a man 
may have presses and his types seized, for not registering his paper: it amounts 
to the same thing as a licence, After this, will any man tell me that licensing is 
repugnant to the law of the realm ? 


After all, we have a feeling of kindness for Sir Francis: he has one 
great virtue in an enemy; he speaks out. He says plainly and boldly, 
that the press of England is not in fact quite free, and that it is consonant 
with English law to put it in chains. Such is the official opinion of 
a judge, at this time the Chief Judge of the “ Supreme Court” of 
Indian justice, established especially for the protection of our own coun- 
trymen !—Now for the argument. ‘The law of England has restrained the 
liberty of printing to this extent: By the 39th of Geo. HI. a printer 
must tender to the clerk of the peace for the county in which he resides 
a note, stating the number of his presses, and the place in which they 
are kept; upon which the clerk of the peace, on the payment of one 
shilling, is bound to furnish the printer with a certificate that his presses 
are duly registered. By the 60th of Geo, III. the publishers of news- 
papers are compelled to enter into certain recognizances, and find sureties 
in limited amounts to answer their fines in cases of libel. By the “ re- 
gulation” in question, every periodical work, containing either news or 
political strictures, is subjected to a licence, to be arbitrarily granted, and 
liable to be arbitrarily withdrawn! But this is not all. Mr, F ergusson, 
in his speech against the registration of this decree, asked, “ What is 
there to prevent the same power which is to pass this regulation, from 
following it up by another, putting the same restraint upon the press in 
every department, and preventing any man from printing, publishing, or 
even vending, any book of any description without the licence of Govern- 
ment?” The Government took the hint;—like the hostler, who being 
asked by his priest why he had said nothing in confession of greasing the 
teeth of the horses to prevent them eating their corn, replied, “ he had 
never before heard of that blessed crime,” and forthwith profited by the 
suggestion ; so the Indian Government immediately followed up the fore- 
going restrictions with a bye-law, by which they assumed the power of 
granting, or revoking, at ‘‘ discretion,” the privilege of using a printing 
press, or of “ circulating” any newspaper, book, or printed paper of any 
kind! And as this bye-law was passed by virtue of the regulation regis- 
tered by the Supreme Court, the “ reasoning” of Sir Francis must be 
held to be applicable to both. The case then stands thus: In England 
every man who can afford to buy a printing-press, and pay a shilling, 
or who chooses to employ such a capitalist, may publish (on his own 
responsibility of course) any species of composition he pleases, except a 
newspaper. In India, even by the regulation as it stood at first, no man 
could print any periodical work, containing political strictures, but at the 
will of the Government; and now he can neither print nor circulate any 
work of any kind, but by the same authority ! 

“ After this, will any man tell me that licensing (that is, the kind of 
licensing in question) is contrary to the laws of the realm?” No, 
indeed, Sir Francis! very few people will be so rash, you may depend 
upon it, Here, we never think of contradicting a man, who affirms 
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four and five to be equal numbers. We immediately remove knives 
and razors out of his way, and inquire for an establishment where the 
treatment is kind and soothing. 

I have said, the reasoning of Sir Francis must be held applicable to 
both—to the regulation and the bye-law; indeed it is of such a nature 
as to fit almost any case that can be supposed. A logician who has 
proved that a state of things in which any man, by fulfilling certain easy 
and definite conditions, has an unalienable right to perform certain acts, 
is “ consonant” with another state, in which no man can by any possi- 
bility gain such an unalienable right,—cannot be affected by any little 
change in the terms of a proposition. If the regulation or the bye-law 
had rendered it necessary to obtain a licence to eat, drink, talk, or enjoy 
the free use of his limbs, the analogy between them and our law would 
have been just as close as it is now. Such decrees would not be “ re- 
pugnant to the laws of the realm;” for Sir Francis tells us that in 
England “ licensing pervades every department in life.” 

Indeed, on close examination, it seems as if in England we were in 
some respects more hardly dealt with, than the tender mercies of the Indian 
Government can bring themselves to think requisite for Bengal; for the 
lynx-eyed Sir Francis has discovered a law, which “ absolutely deprives 
nineteen-twentieths of the people in England of the liberty of the press 
altogether.” Now this act is no favourite of mine, God knows! though 
I believe the worst that can be said against it, is, that it has been prayed 
in aid of such an act of tyranny as these restrictions. The 60th of 
Geo. III. cap. 91, the act in question, is one of the celebrated “ Six 
Acts,” which were passed to quiet the alarm into which the old ladies 
of this country were thrown by the Manchester meeting, and the election 
of Sir Charles Wolsley to be legislatorial attorney for Birmingham. 
The 39th Geo. III. was passed at another period of popular ferment. 
They both arose out of a temporary state of feeling; and if they had 
not been perfectly nugatory, would long before the time at which I am 
writing have been blotted out of the statute book. These are the 
“ shameful parts” of the law of England; and that perhaps may ac- 
count for the delight with which they are gloated upon by Sir Francis 
Macnaghten. 

But, if it were true, that by the operation of these acts nineteen- 
twentieths of the people of England were deprived of the liberty of the 
press; what execration ought to fall onthe heads of the wretches who 
framed them, and the Legislature by which they were passed! Can 
any man, who is able to perform the common operations of life for 
himself, be so weak as not to see what a grave accusation he is preferring 
against the government of his country by such assertions as these ? 
Truly, Sir Francis, you have hit on an admirable expedient for preserving 
social order. You say these restrictions are absolutely necessary to 
preserve the Indian Government from insult; and in the very act of 
giving them force, you offer one of the grossest insults to the fountain 
from which that government springs, that it ever entered into the heart 
of man to conceive: you are fortunate in being protected by your privi- 
lege, or you might have to answer for “ uttering words with intent to 
bring into contempt and hatred the constitution of these realms as by 
law established.” 

I little thought it would ever fall to my lot to defend one of the Six 
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Acts; but certainly you might as well aceuse this law of preventing 
the sun from shining, as of destroying the liberty of the press. It is 
justly remarked in the excellent comments on your speech by the editor 
of the Calcutta Journal, that “ It may as well be said, that nineteen- 
twentieths of the people of England cannot drink champagne, and there- 
fore Government may select, among its richest functionaries, and others, 
whom it may think fit to indulge with licences to drink that precious 
vintage.” * ‘ 

For inserting this article you thought you had the power of com- 
mitting the printer to prison: perhaps you had; but most assuredly 
you had not the power of answering him. ‘This, however, is a defect 
in your patent of office, to which much greater men than yourself have 
been obliged to submit. Belial, whom | take to be the more especial 
guardian and friend of our profession (for I] too am a lawyer), does not 
dispense to all his adorers his peculiar gift, to 

Make the worse appear 
The better reason. 


And, although you may be among the most zealous, I should hardly 
suppose, from what I have seen, that you are among the most favoured 
of his followers. There is an old proverb, which says that “ curses are 
like chickens, they always come home to roost.” If the same could be 
predicated of “ restrictions,” you might be a sufferer. Suppose, for 
instance, no person were allowed to talk nonsense (at least not in the 
genuineness of your speech) without a licence ; and suppose you were 
out of favour at court; how should you bear the restraint of perpetual 
silence? In vain would you protest in dumb show against such an in- 
fraction of natural freedom. You would be answered thus—‘‘ You, Sir, 
thought the liberty of the press was gone when it could be claimed by 
only a twentieth part of the people ; now what becomes of your claim to 
talk unadulterated nonsense, when not one man in ten thousand either 
would or could use the privilege ?” 

Mr. Editor, I find | must compress ; I have still a long array of topics 
which this extraordinary oration has suggested to my mind, but | will be 
merciful.—Still 1 must be allowed to notice one or two passages of sur- 
passing merit. ‘The first is that in which his lordship offers as one 
argument for the regulation, the dilatoriness of his own court ! 


If no summary means (says he) were to be had for putting an end to inflam- 
matory papers against the Government; if they have no remedy against those 
not subject to this power, but a prosecution in this Court; a man may publish 
an attack upon them this very day, and no indictment could be presented till the 
next sessions, which will not be holden for three months tocome. It could then 
be traversed to the following one, and four more would elapse, making altogether 
seven months before the offender could be brought to punishment: during the 
whole of which time he was at large, and at liberty to insult and abuse the Go- 
vernment with impunity. 


To a plain man, the question naturally suggests itself, on reading the 
foregoing paragraph, “‘ Why, since the Indian Government is armed 
with such extensive powers of legislation, dothey not use them to expe- 
dite the proceedings of the courts of law?” A lawyer would ask why, 
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since his Lordship seems to be so enamoured of the Six Acts, he forgot 
that one of them is expressly for the purpose of expediting trials for mis- 
demeanours ?* He would also inquire if it has been found, in practice, 
that libellers have not been silenced by convictions? How would he be 
surprised to learn that during the whole time that elapsed between the 
removal of the censorship and the establishment of the restrictions, there 
were only two prosecutions for libel, and not a single conviction! 

It is now five years (says Mr. Fergusson) since the censorship, which never had 
the semblance of lawful authority to support it, has been withdrawn from the 
press. During that period, there has been one prosecution by indictment, and 
another by information; neither of them for publications levelled against the 
Government. The first, indeed, was alleged to be a libel against some of its pub- 
lic officers. The publisher, my then and present client, Mr. Buckingham, was 
acquitted by a jury on that indictment ; and I confess I never could but wonder 
how it should have been considered possible that a conviction could follow. The 
other prosecution by information, which has not been tried, was against the same 
person, and it grew out of the former prosecution, The publication in the last 
instance, had relation to, and was, I believe, at the instance of the same prosecu- 
tors; but there was nothing in the matter of any of those publications which could 
be considered as directed against the Government itself, 


This distinct assertion is never contradicted, or alluded to by his 
lordship! It must, therefore, have been notoriously true. And yet, 
so instant and alarming did Sir Francis think the abuses of the press, 
that he says, 

It was the bounden duty of the Government, by one method or another, to have 
prevented it ; and ratherthan have submitted to such insufferable insolence, they 
ought, instead of waiting for the slow operation of the law, to have exercised the 
power vested in them, as power alone, without reference to any other consideration. 


How sore the learned judge is at the “ law’s delay.” I dare say the 
suitors in his court will join with him, heart and voice, in this chorus, 
And that splendid orientalism, about “* power as power”! How little 
our northern imaginations are capable of such a flight! [ doubt whether 
it may not be above even the soarings of the Holy Alliance. One other 
extract and | have done: 

If any person (says his lordship) connected with an existing Paper, be appre - 
hensive of not obtaining a licence, I will guarantee it. The regulation is certainly 
loosely worded ; and I would wish any lawyer to take it in hand, and say, whe- 
ther the fine of four hundred rupees, if once levied, can ever be repeated to the 
end of time. With respect to licensing the Papers at present in existence, I shall 
delay giving this regulation the force of law, until a licence shall be granted to 
them all. With this avowal, I shall order it to be registered. 


Sir Francis, you perceive, understands enough of rhetoric to know the 
value of a climax: and more than that, he has attained it; which, con- 
sidering the profusion of beauties scattered up and down the speech, 
was by no means an easy task. Lest any person of a suspicious turn 
should imagine the Government might injure him by means of the regu- 
lation, his lordship guarantees him a licence. That is to say, guarantees 
him the power of proceeding till the Government choose to bid him stop ! 
But why all this anxiety to guard the rights of existing Papers? It was 
their misconduct which had rendered the regulation necessary! Papers 
not yet in existence could not have offended, and yet these innocents are 
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left undefended, while the sinners are so effectually protected! This is 
visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children with a vengeance! 

But what are we to think of that passage about the wording of the 
regulation? especially when his Lordship has told us at the outset that 
the decree was sent to him to be purged of technical errors. Is not this 
“ trifling with the Government” Sir Francis? What! may any man, 
who chooses to pay 400 rupees, or 40/. sterling, again put the state into 
that horrible danger, from which nothing but the regulation could save 
it? Gracious heaven! on what a thread does our Indian empire de- 
pend! What are the Directors about? Do they know that their trusty 
servant, Sir Francis Macnaghten, shaking with horror at the perils into 
which the press had thrown their vast possessions, had, in the confusion 
of mind so natural in such a calamity, actually betrayed the secret, 
that a printer and 400 rupees, might set the united wisdom of the Coun- 
cil and the Supreme Court at defiance ! 

Really, Mr. Editor, one cannot write of such things without agitation. 
With a trembling hand, therefore, | subscribe myself, 

Your obedient servant, 
A Barrister. 
Temple, March 5, 1624. 

[Being of the same opinion with the Historian of India, from whom the Bar- 
RISTER has taken the motto of his letter, we have felt it our duty to give insertion 
to bis strictures on the public conduct of the Indian Judge, to whose judicial 
decisions the British and Native inhabitants of India owe the fetters that at 
present bind the press of that country. We entertain the highest esteem for the 
private character of Sir Francis Macnaghten ; but his public character, like that 
of all other public men, must be open to the scrutiny of the world, and meet the 
praise or censure to which such scrutiny may prove it to deserve.—Ed. 
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Ports are not very well understoed by the rest of mankind. 
They are represented as a weak and fickle race, feeding upon in- 
judicious and unfounded hopes, and withering away before disap- 
pointment like a flower. But were the tale of their trials unfolded, 
as it has been in a few instances, so far would be the poetical cha- 
racter from appearing tainted with weakness, that the imagination, 
its peculiar attribute, would aione appear capable of pillowing the 
1ead in affliction and sorrow. Various events may concur to cause 
poetry to be dismissed with slight reputation or neglect; but no- 
thing short of the grave can take away from the poet the inexpres- 
sible delight attendant upon the exercise of his art. The moment 
he retires to the calm solitude of his study, or wanders away into 
the early fields, or along some unfrequented shore, a curtain seems 
to descend between him and the actual world, which drops below 
the level of his memory, and another universe, more splendid and 
beautiful, arises at the evocation of fancy. In this the poet revels, 
as in his own domain; he builds, he disposes, he makes happy, as 
oft and as intensely as he pleases. Creative power is his attribute, 
and he seems to enjoy a participation of the ineffable happiness of 
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the divinity, while this power is passing forth among the elements 
of thought. His mind shuts out for the time all actual perceptions 
of the things that be, and erects its own ideas into beings cast in 
the mould of the utmost conceivable perfection. His remembrances 
of nature seem to undergo purification in some celestial fire, and to 
rise out of the flames clothed with new brillianey and beauty. This 
is the state of mind, as near as it can be communicated in words, 
which accompanies the act of invention. The imagination rushes 
over nature, shedding the light of her countenance on every thing 
as she passes, and breathing the breath of life into dead and inani- 
mate things. But this, her influence, is neither constant, nor 
altogether voluntary; and though exceeding all other earthly de- 
light while it lasts, in passing away it leaves the mind flagging and 
spiritless. In this state, the poet may be wayward and “ irritabilis,” 
according to the characteristic of Horace, and should fly the im- 
portunities of society. 

Of all men, critics, as we understand the word, are least 
able to penetrate behind the folds of the poet’s mind. They 
may make some estimate of his poems, and compare them with 
other poems, but they can never know nor trace the foot- 
steps of his fancy, now cradled in the clouds, and now shooting 
through the storm. ‘This vivida vis animi, they declare to be in- 
compatible with tranquil wisdom, knowledge of principles, and 
fortitude and tranquillity in the affairs of life. Politics and philo- 
sophy they consider something repugnant to the poet’s sensibility, 
incommunicably the possession of dry calculating minds, and built 
upon a basis too narrow to permit imagination also to make it. her 
resting place : but this is inconsistent with history, with experience, 
with common sense. Poets have not only known how to reconcile 
a knowledge of the principles of legislation with their more divine 
art, but they have been the birds who have carried about, and 
dropped the seeds of that and all other sciences upon the face of 
the earth. It may be regarded as intolerable pedantry to mention 
the estimation in which Homer was held throughout all Greece, 
for his political wisdom ; but Euripides also made verse the vehicle 
of high philosophical and political truths. Of the French I will 
say nothing ; but were Shakespeare and Milton, not to enumerate 
more recent poets, ignorant of the elements and nicest equilibrium 
of society?» Was the latter, in very trying times, carried about by 
every wind of doctrine? Have there been many statesmen better 
versed in the arcana imperii? Has there ever been a man of more 
unshaken integrity? Milton, indeed, seems to have united the ima- 
gination of Homer and the beauty of Alcibiades, to the virtue and 
steadiness of Cato. He is the best illustration our country affords 
of the majesty of the poetical character ; and an everlasting refuta- 
tion of the doctrine that poets are mere gossamers, floating about 
between earth and sky, 
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As to the knowledge of life and manners, there is no dispute ; 
the poet is allowed to be the keenest observer and best expounder 
of these things. ut it is the riddle of the sphinx, how he can thus 
unite an intimacy with the rude traffic of life, to the nice expression 
of the juice of the innermost kernel of nature. For what analogy 
does there exist between reducing experience into aphorism and 
adage, fitted for the mouth of the philosopher or the peasant, 
and weaving the fine texture of the imagination >—That of conti- 
nuity and comparison. The same mind that can follow the slender 
chain of successive events, until it obtain some general and con- 
stant result, is also best fitted for catching the almost impercep- 
tible resemblances of ideas, from the union, and, if 1 may so speak, 
fermentation of which arise the creations of poetry. In all great 
poets, the scattered rays of wisdom and experience are condensed, 
as by a burning-glass, into brilliant points of light, which are visible 
to every eye. These fasten upon the mind, pass into the calendar 
of the reader’s thoughts, and become confounded with his original 
conclusions. ‘They are indeed the ideas of every man, disencum- 
bered of the rubbish which conceals them in ordinary minds, 
melted down into unity, and stamped with the superscription of 
superior intellect. 

These aphorisms and watchwords, as it were, of genius, sparkle 
like the stars of the firmament, over the face of poetry. They 
throw a dazzling lustre over it, which conceals the immense depth 
from which they send their fires. The poet piles up in his granary 
nothing of the stalk or stubble of reasoning, but the golden ear or 
well sifted grain. This is the reason, perhaps, why it is some- 
times believed that he has no depth or coherence with the founda- 
tion of anything, but is like an anchorless galley, the sport of 
accident and the tide and fluctuation of things. But to gather the 
uppermost fruit you must ascend the whole height of the tree. A 
man will hardly be capable, therefore, of making lofty and unusual 
truths the familiar and staple commodity in his commerce with 
his reader, unless he have ascended higher than ordinary the ladder 
of knowledge. The territory of invention is like the ocean; it 
surrounds the domain of knowledge on all sides, and has its creeks 
and streams that pierce it in a thousand places. The great poet 
resorts to this ocean—the lesser one fills his urn at the rivers; but 
both must travel painfully and far, before they find the unconta- 
minated wave. 

The difficulty of poetical composition is not in the art of 
writing, for in that case nothing but crabbedness, or, at best, cold 
good sense would be the result; but in the nourishing a creative 
and harmonious predisposition of mind—in the constant bending 
and shaping our thoughts and musings to the production of new 
ideas—in preserving the early and earnest simplicity of the soul 
from the infection of trite maxims, and the torpor of a too rigid 
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prudence. The wisdom of the true poet is naked. It has never 
tasted the forbidden tree of worldly cunning; it grows up 
mature, and falls into the lap of nature, with all its happy igno- 
rance about it. ‘True wisdom is ignorant of many things; but it 
knows how to exist in solitude. It knows the charms of woods 
and rivers—but can find its account likewise in cifies, in man’s 
busy and full resorts. But the poetical character is especially like 
a stream; it is tinged and too often tainted by the soil of its 
channel. It should flow through a crystal bed; for nothing is of 
so much consequence to it as simplicity. Much business mars it : 
converse with the world gives it a bias. The best preservative of 
its purity is a long youth—a putting off, as it were, of manhood, 
and its ways; a keeping of the passions in a state of fusion, in their 
moulds or matrices, and not suffering them to be too quickly cooled, 
or cracked by sudden exposure to the air of the world. This 
management is in every true poet’s power. ‘The Greeks especially, 
and the Romans, practised it. They prolonged their youth to 35 
or 40, in words, at least, generally ; and words are much :—for no 
one was ashamed to be a youth at that age among them. We are 
poetically dead long before that time. But nothing is so mis- 
chievous as being wise and old too soon; for when we perceive 
that at a certain age men expect us to be versed in every thing, 
we become artificial and quackish, and diffuse our energies over so 
many things, that they become absorbed and lost in them, and 
leave us like a withered tree whose roots have been bared to the 
sun. This is a melancholy and general truth, and the primary 
defect of modern education; or of that education which men 
give themselves in the latter period of youth. ‘The poet, how- 
ever, should hedge in and husband his forces, for they cannot be 
wide and deep, and will not suffice to bear up the weight of great 
designs unless their channel be narrow. The mind, nevertheless, 
is equal to all knowledge that is congruous, and useful to be found 
together, and the poet stands no more in need of geometrical than 
he does of anatomical knowledge. Many other things, likewise, 
should be neglected ; for the crowding of too many, kinds of know- 
ledge together is like planting forest trees too closely, they hinder 
each other’s growth, and either the weakest die, or they all remain 

dwarfs and pigmies to the end of their duration. 

The poet’s knowledge differs very little from that of the ancient 
philosophers. Ethics, general physics, and those subtle and deli- 
cate notices of man and nature which are his own peculiar science, 
make up the sum of his important acquisitions. The manners and 
customs of his country force the rest upon him; but they act as 
hindrances. He should leave the shreds and parings of wisdom to 
stuff inferior heads, and be satisfied with possessing the body of it. 
Poets are the  optimates” of the republic of letters, and should 
affect choice in the ideas with which they associate their minds. 
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Yet the difference between poetry and prose does not arise so much 
from dissimilarity of ideas, as from the superior richness and ex- 
pansion they reach in the soil of the former. As trees which remain 
stunted and dwarfish upon a stony soil, shoot up with vigour and 
attain loftiness and amplitude in a deep and genial mould. ‘The 
plants are the same: from their different situations they derive 
the variety of their characters. The poetical mind, when it is 
nourished as it ought to be, makes every thing it receives into it 
seem indigenous, and more pure than it would have appeared else- 
where; as the venerableness of a temple makes the very weeds 
that climb over its ruins appear sacred. But how does the poet 
invent ?—By artfully adding foreign links to the chain of his per- 
ceptions, and by that means letting himself further down into the 
depths of truth. Whoever can combine ideas, may invent if he 
pleases. It is by constantly using the same ladder that men con- 
tinue to reach the same resylts. There are certain ideas that always 
seem to go together, and as they have been beaten, out to their ut- 
most tenuity, in order to reach as far as possible : whoever is tied 
down by these, like the ox in the meadow, is circumscribed by the 
length of his rope. To allow himself more scope, he must melt 
down two of these series into one, and even when the repugnant 
particles which refuse to unite, are separated, he will find himself 
in a range vastly wider than before. It is by this means that a poet 
may become original in the midst of an apparent exhaustion of 
images and thoughts. For it would indeed be singular if the arith- 
metician should be able to produce infinite combinations with his 
nine figures and a cipher, and the poet fail in marshalling 
the inexhaustible riches of nature and his own mind. It is for 
want of industry that we are poor; and our inertia is the effect of 
our poetical heresy. Critics repeat, and men believe, that genius 
is every thing. But what is genius? Is it an idle, dreaming thing 
that throws its unbaited hook into the river while it goes to sleep 
upon the bank? The story of Euripides, of Demosthenes, seems 
to contradict this. The former would never have outwatched the 
night in his cave of Salamis, or the latter in hisdungeon on the shores 
of Attica, if Grecian genius could have been nourished or ripened 
without labour. In Milton’s little Tractate on Education, the reader 
may see the march of that great genius’s mind—may note down 
its daily articles of food—the corks and bladders which supported 
it till it could swim alone. He may see the extent of the seas out 
of which he fetched those pearls, which now seem so much his own 
that they might have grown in the fishpond of his garden. And, 
to use his own nervous words—“ This would make him soon per- 
ceive what despicable creatures our common rhymers and play- 
writers be, and show him, what religious, what giorious and mag- 

nificent use might be made of poetry, both in divine and human 

things,” Bion, 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE TURCOMAN TRIBES IN THE IMMEDIATE 
VICINITY OF THE CASPIAN SEA, 


AN interesting work in the Russian language has been published at Mos- 
cow, containing an account of a Journey to Turcomania and Chiwa, in 
1820, by Captain N. Murawjew : and, as the original volumes are not 
accessible to many even in England, and to none perhaps in India, we 
have thought it would be acceptable to our readers in both countries to 
possess the following abstract of one of the most interesting portions of 
the work in question. 


The author was sent, together with Major Ponomarew, by the Governor 
of Grusia, for the purpose of disposing the Turcomans to enter into re- 
latious of friendship with Russia. The ultimate object of the expedition, 
we are told, however, was to accomplish the plan of Peter the Great, 
which tended to establish a permanent trade between Russia and India, 
by way of the immense steppes known to us_under the name of Tartary. 
This gigantic plan was frustrated during the time by the slaughter of 
Prince Bekowitch, with his party, by the people of Chiwa, (to whom he 
had been sent on a mission,) against the faith of treaties and the most 
solemn oaths. Since that period, no attempt to renew the connexion 
with this faithless nation was made till the year 1813, when the Gover- 
nor General of Grusia despatched some emissaries to treat with the Tur- 
comans. This measure was indispensable before any attempt could be 
made with the Government of Chiwa. The Turcomans, a nomadic 
people, without industry or morality, inhabit the steppes bordering on part 
of the southern shores of the Caspian, and have been for ages the impla- 
cable enemies of Persia. 

The proposals of the Governor General were well received by one 
Sultan Khan, who was then the chief of the Turcoman tribes, and who 
hoped, by the powerful support of Russia, to erect for himself a settled 
throne among his lawless countrymen. He therefore immediately de- 
spatched an embassy from among the most influential of his people to 
Grusia. Unfortunately for him, they found the Governor General in the 
camp of Gulistan, where he was just concluding a peace with the Per- 
sian ambassador. The latter, dreading the mischief that might result to 
his country if the Turcomans should form an alliance with the Russians, 
insisted that their Ambassadors should be dismissed. ‘The Turcomans, 
being thus left to themselves, were obliged to submit to the Persians, and 
give hostages. Some of them, however, unwilling to bear an enemy’s 
yoke, retired towards the gulf of Balkan, out of the reach of the Persians ; 
whilst others, and with them Sultan Khan, went to Chiwa, where they 
were kindly received by Mahmed Rahim Khan, the present ruler of the 
country, and the most inveterate enemy of the reigning family of Persia. 
The following is a sketch of the author’s diary: 

On the 18th of June he set out from Teflis, and arrived on the 20th at 
Yelissawetpol (called by the natives Gansha), a very pretty town, full of 
gardens, the hedges of which line the streets and market-places. Here 
he stayed till the first of July. In describing the ruins of an ancient 
castle, he mentions a tree, standing in the midst of them, measuring 26 
feet in circumference. The travellers crossed the Kur near Mingitshaur, 
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by a ferry. The country, which hitherto formed only a naked steppe, with 
some salt-springs, now assumed a more favourable appearance. The 
banks of the Kur were beautiful, being covered with forests and gardens, 
and inhabited by Armenians. On the opposite side of the Kur the 
travellers saw, to the left, a range of naked hills, and to the right a fer- 
tile, well-peopled and cultivated plain, in which they found the ruins of 
the ancient city of Arewsh. 

On the 3d of July they arrived at New-Shamachan, the capital of 
Mustapha, Khan of Shirwan, which, however, he had again abandoned, 
the greater part of his subjects having removed to Fitaga. After having 
traversed a plain seven wersts long, they arrived, on the 4th, at the foot 
of some steep hills, which separate New-Shamachan from Old-Shama- 
chan. This fertile and well-cultivated district, which is inhabited by 
Armenians, furnishes the well-known Shamachan silk. Old-Shamachan, 
or Kognashar (Old Town), offers an imposing sight: near it are found 
some stupendous ruins of baths, mosques, &c. Above those ruins rises 
on a hill the palace of the Khan. 

On the 6th of July they reached Baku, a fortress with a double wall, 
lined with towers. The neighbouring country is mountainous and naked, 
the fortress is deficient in wood and water, and its position altogether dis- 
advantageous, The streets of this town are narrow, the houses high, and 
tolerably clean ; there is a regular bazaar, together with a number of good 
caravanserais. Baku carries on a considerable trade with Astrakhan ; 
but the ships which are built in its harbour only go as far as the coast of 
Giuljan.. Close to the shore is a building called the Virgin’s Tower. 
According to an ancient tradition, one of the earlier Khans of Baku 
having fallen in love with his own daughter, wished to marry her. After 
a long resistance to the importunities of her unnatural father, the princess 
offered to comply with his wishes, on condition that he would previously 
build a high tower near the sea-shore, in which she might bury her 
shame. This edifice having been raised, she led her father to the top of 
it, whence she precipitated him into the surf below, and threw herself 
after him. 

The mission here embarked on board the corvette Kasan, of eighteen 
guns, attended by the provision-ship St. Polycarpus. On the 18th they 
sailed by the ruins of a caravanserai, which had sunk into the sea, pro- 
bably in consequence of an earthquake; the sea being three fathoms 
deep on this spot. It has been observed, that the sea here changes its 
shores in the course of every thirty years. The whole district is covered 
with naphtha-springs and ruins. 

On the 18th they again weighed anchor, and steered towards the 
island of Ssara: This island, which bears the shape of a crescent, is 
nearly eight wersts long, and is almost entirely covered with reeds. It is 
fifteen wersts distant from the fortress of Lenkoran. The progress of the 
vessels having been prevented by calms, it was not till the 28th that the 
party reached the Turcoman shore. 

On the 29th the author was rowed ashore in the long-boat, and saw the 
White Hill at a distance of about ten wersts. The party then proceeded 
towards the south, in search of a kultuk or bay, where the Turcomans keep 
their kirshims (a species of flat boat); the long-boat following them along 
the shore. After a useless march of fifteen wersts, Capt. M. next morn- 
ing, on seeing what he supposed to be a range of hills, where he hoped to 
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meet with Turcomans, proceeded towards it; but, after a march of four 
wersts, he discovered that what had appeared as hills, was nothing but an 
optical illusion, produced by the exhalations issuing from a dried salt- 
lake. All the wells dug by the party during three days yielded a brackish 
water. On the 31st they returned to the corvette. 

On the Ist of August they discovered from the corvette ten kirshims 
sailing towards the north; and it was with difficulty that one of them 
was overtaken by a boat sent in pursuit of them. The Turcomans in it, 
amounting to five men and three women, landed hastily, and took to their 
heels. The Russians followed them, and Capt. M.’s interpreter at length 
succeeded in overtaking one of the fugitives, and dissipating his fears; 
upon which the others also came forward, praying for their lives. They 
were speedily assured that they had nothing to fear, and the owner of the 
kirshim, Devlet Ali, an old man of sixty, was taken on board the cor- 
vette. He told the Russians that the mountain they saw before them 
was actually the White Hill, and that the Silver Hill, of the situ- 
ation of which they had been perfectly ignorant, was farther south. He 
further informed them, that the camp of his horde was situated between 
those two mountains, and that Kiat Aga, who had been in the last em- 
bassy to Russia, was among them; that the river Gurgen disembogued 
into the sea near the Silver Hill, at a distance of one day’s journey from 
Astrabad ; before reaching which another small river, named Kodshe- 
Nefes (Holy Breath) was to be crossed. He also said that there were 
many ruins of large cities about Turcomania; and that the Turcomans 
had at that time no general chief, but that each tribe obeyed its own 
elder. He only knew five of these tribes; he, however, said that there 
were a great mapy more about the country. 

On the 3d of August they arrived opposite the Silver Hill, when they 
fell in with the store-ship; the captain of which brought the elder of the 
adjoining camp, Nasar Mergen, on board the corvette. This man had a 
very prepossessing exterior, and told them that he had nearly two hun- 
dred kibitkes (felt tents, synonymous with families) in his aul or village, 
who were all settled, and applied themselves to agriculture. 

On the 4th Captain M. examined the Gurgen Tshai (Tshai, a river), 
the mouth of which is three miles south of the Silver Hill. The river 
is so shallow, that the party was obliged to go up in a kulass (a canoe, 
made of a hollow tree). The river is surrounded with marshes, and its 
low banks are covered with very high grass. The water, which in the 
summer season is nearly dried up, is of a brackish taste and smell. Ruing 
of towns and fortresses are seen scattered along its banks. 

On the 6th of August, they were visited by Kiat Aga, a man of con- 
siderable influence among his nation, He advised the Russians to build 
a fort on Tshele-keni, (or the Naphtha island, from Tshelek, a barrel, 
probably alluding to the barrels in which the naphtha is exported). 

The kibitkes of the Turcomans resemble those of the Tartars in Grusia, 
the poles being wound round with reeds, and covered with felt, The 
women did not conceal themselves ; their features are delicate and rather 
pleasing. Their dress consists of wide, coloured trowsers, a long red shirt, 
and a head-dress similar to the Russian kokoshnieks, only being twice 
or three times as high. This cap is ornamented with gold or silver, 
according to the wealth. of the individual; and the hair, which is 
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visible above the forehead, is neatly combed back on both sides, and 
plaited behind. 

The power of the Turcoman Khans is not hereditary; they are ap- 
pointed by the Persians, and the people obey them if their conduct or 
wisdom entitles them to respect. ‘The Turcomans have no native slaves, 
the land being cultivated by such as they can purchase or kidnap. The 
power of the Arch-Sachkales (white-beards) or elders, who are chosen by 
the people, is greater than that of the Khans, and is hereditary in the 
family of the individual, if they conduct themselves in such a manner as 
to deserve the confidence of the horde. The Turcomans in general do 
not possess that openness and rectitude of morals which distinguish the 
Caucasian nations; they have no conception of hospitality, are exceed- 
ingly covetous, and ready, for a trifle, to commit the greatest atrocities. 
If a prudent and brave man shows himself among them (such as Sultan 
Khan), they will obey him, without questioning his authority; which 
would render it easy for a Russian to place himself at the head of this 
lawless race. One may be in the midst of them, even unarmed, and 
insult or beat them with impunity, They have no idea of propriety or 
of shame; whoever wishes to get anything of another, styles himself an 
elder, when the other will, perhaps, claim this title for himself, calling 
him a pretender. 

The Turcomans speak the Turkish language, as it is spoken at Kasan. 
The Mullahs only can read and write. They are of the sect of Omar, 
are very strict in the performance of all the tenets of their religion, 
without haying a clear idea respecting its dogmas. They are tall and 
robust; their beards are short, their faces of the Calmuc cast, and their 
dress is.like the Persian. Such is the description of the Turcomans 
near the Silver Hill, where they have adopted some of the customs of 
the Persians; for which reason those that live further north probably 
differ from them in many particulars. 

On the 26th of August, the corvette anchored opposite Hassan Kuli, 
where Captain M. and Major P. were hospitably received by Kiat Aga. 
Hassan Kuli (we are told), contains one hundred and fifty kibitkes. The 
inhabitants build many kirshims, for which they fetch the wood from the 
Silver Hill. The district was formerly an island, but is now a peninsula, 
which on the north side is connected with the adjoining continent, and 
on the east is separated from it by a gulf. The river Atrek, on the 
banks of which a horde of nomadic Turcomans is encamped, falls into 
the sea, on the other side of the gulf. The inhabitants of Hassan Kuli 
lead rather an idle life, a proof that the trade of naphtha and salt carried 
on by them with Persia, is a profitable one. But properly speaking, 
this trade belongs to the inhabitants of Balkan, who obtain these two 
articles from the Naphtha island, and sell it to those of Hassan Kuli. 
The latter also manufacture good carpets, and other objects’of luxury, 
among which are silver medals for ornaments in the women’s dress. 
Their instrumental music consists of a two-stringed balalaika, similar to 
that of the Russians, and which is tuned by 4ths. The corn which 
they grow is not sufficient for their consumption, which compels them to 
purchase the remainder from the Persians. The peninsula only produces 
arbuses. Fishing is now not so productive as it used to be. In the 
winter season swans are caught here, the down of which forms an article 
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of trade, Snipes are found throughout the whole year. The wild animals 
found in the steppes and on the reedy banks of the Atrek, are wolves, foxes, 
dsheirans (a species of goat), hogs, jackals, &c. The winds prevailing 
here are those blowing from the sea, which render the communication 
with the shores difficult, Several elders of the Turcomans having met 
in Hassan Kuli, they all consented to nominate Kiat Aga their ambassador 
to Russia. 

On the 31st the corvette steered for the Naphtha island. Kiat Aga, 
who remained on board, informed the Russians, that the Turcomans, 
living to the south of the gulf of Balkan, towards the sea-shores as well 
as in the interior of the steppes, were divided into three tribes, Yomud, 
Teke, and Keklen. The latter, he said, were the fiercest, and often 
attacked the first. It was only during the reign of Sultan Khan that 
the two tribes lived at peace with each other. The tribe of Teke was 
defeated by the Khan of Chiwa in the war he carried on against the 
Persians in 1813. 

The tribe of Yomud is subdivided into four branches, amounting 
together to 52,000 families. Every branch has an elder and a kasi. 
During the summer season this tribe resides near the rivers Atrek and 
Gurgen; and in winter, about the White Hill. They can send 30,000 
horsemen into the field, but of these only 1,000 are well armed, and 
properly skilled for warfare. 

On the Ist of October, the corvette cast anchor opposite the Green 
Hill. This hill is of a conical shape, and has, like the White Hill, a 
pond with boiling salt-water, which emits a powerful smell. A little to 
the north of this hill, close to the sea-shore, are the ruins of an old 
mosque, called Mama Kus, or the Virgin’s Bosom. The distance from 
the Silver Hill to Hassan Kuli is 23 geographical miles; thence to the 
White Hill, 14 miles; and thence to the Green Hill, 18 miles. 

On the 2d, they reached the Naphtha island, which Captain M. places 
in lat. 39° 10/20” N. Onthe south coast of this island is an aul of fifteen 
kibitkes, the inhabitants of which trade in naphtha and salt. The 
naphtha-springs are on the other side of the mountains. The island 
contains altogether about one hundred tents, inhabited by Turcomans 
of the tribe of Shereb. The water for drinking is tolerably good, although 
a little brackish, and is found in four wells about the centre of the island, 
which contains some pastures, where the natives keep goats and sheep. 
The winter is said to be very cold. There is a secure anchoring-ground 
near the aul, even for ships of a larger size. Want of time prevented 
a closer examination of this island. 

Between the 3d and the 10th of September, the Russian emissaries 
landed on several points of the coast, where nothing remarkable occurred. 
They were every where well received by the Turcomans, who seemed 
desirous of an alliance with Russia, to protect them against the oppres- 
sions of the Persians; and Kiat Aga was unanimously appointed their 
ambassador. 
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Abdallah; an Oriental Poem in Three Cantos, with other Pieces. By 
Horace Gwynne. 8vo. pp. 172. London 1824, J. M. Richardson. 


Ir does not come within the plan of our Review to direct so much of its 
attention to the modern literature of England, as to offer a critical exa- 
mination of all its productions. Yet, when a work of decided genius ap- 
pears—whether in prose or poetry—and that, either in its object or loca- 
lities, having some connexion with the remote country, which it is the 
grand aim of our Journal to benefit, we shall then deem it our duty to 
rive our readers in the eastern and western worlds, some notice of 
its merits, Such a work, we apprehend, is the volume before us. It 
has genius in its construction, and is Oriental in its scene and subject. 
There have been many of our modern poets who have chosen the luxu- 
riant climate of the east for their imaginations to revel in, and body forth 
their shapes of light ; but it is no less observable that they have generally 
failed, and the cause we believe to be this: that the partial conception 
and confined knowledge which they naturally possessed of a country, 
so opposed in the character of its inhabitants and the aspect of its scenery 
to thee own, occasioned them, after the manner of all imperfect appre- 
henders, to seize upon its prominent features and obvious characteris- 
tics, without entering more deeply into its spirit, or catching its retired 
and less palpable beauties. The sudden transplantation of an European 
mind into Asiatic scenes can seldom be favourable to its well-being and 
progress; at least, none but those of the first order would be enabled to 
keep their imaginations from degenerating into inconsistency and bom- 
bast, amid the swarms of novelties which start up at every step. Thus 
it is that in nearly all the oriental poems, hitherto written, we have the 
same monotonous assemblage of insipid images, drawn from the peculiar 
phenomena and natural appearances of the country. Thus the bulbul’s 
melting notes are for ever heard in the languid sing-song of these poets’ 
verses ; thus the nightingale is always making love, and singing amorous 
airs to the modest rose; thus the banks of coral are constantly sleeping 
in the moonlight (where their describers had better perhaps have been) ; 
and thus the endless comparison of objects .o Indian trees, plants, and 
flowers, that being indigenous to the climate, are sure to have something 
wonderful in their properties. Authors find these things in books of 
travels, and eagerly seize upon them as adapted for powerful effect. 
Their poems are consequently like May-poles, where flowers of every 
kind and hue are brought together; which look well enough at a distance, 
but, on closer inspection, discover their own strange medley, and the 
want of taste in their contrivers. We would not be here understood to 
mean that a poet is wrong in drawing his imagery and colouring from 
the country he is describing, but it is the superfluity of which we com- 
plain. These circumstances have had the effect of bringing the name of 
an oriental poem into some disrepute, in as far as it now conveys nothing 
else to the reader’s mind than the idea of a baseless superstructure of 
unnatural imagery and false taste. 

Had we not been of opinion that the present poem was divested of this 
affectation and bad taste, and that it stood as distinct, alone, and 
“‘ proudly eminent,” by its entire freedom from such vices, as by the 
superior talent displayed, we should not have been induced to draw the 
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attention of the public to its claims. We have always considered that 
Asia was naturally the home of poetry, and the creator of poets. What 
makes Greece so poetical a country is, that at every step we stumble over 
recollections of departed grandeur, and behold the scenes where the 
human mind has glorified itself for ever, and played a part, the records of 
which can never die! But in Asia, to the same charm of viewing the 
places of former power—of comparing the present with the past—there is 
added a luxuriance of climate, and an unrivalled beauty of external 
nature, which, ever according with the poet’s soul, 
“* Temper, and do befit him to obey 
High inspiration.” 

We therefore hail the appearance of a work that is likely to redeem 
the character of oriental poetry ;—whether, agreeably to our anticipa- 
tion, this will prove to be the case, remains to be seen in the judgment 
pronounced upon it by the public. 

But we hasten to the poem itself: we discover from the preface that 
it is the first published poem of its author, and that by the reception it 
may meet with, he is determined to decide whether or not his future 
days shall be devoted to the “ building of the lofty rhyme.” We under- 
stand that the name he has affixed to the volume is fictitious ; but we 
believe also that he has not yet appeared before the public as an author, 
which may probably account for the assumption of a feigned signature. 
The chief design of the poem, he states, is to give as good a picture as 
possible of the manners of Arabia about the time of Mohammed. The 
main subject is a contest between that prophet and two of those numerous 
religions which, abounding in Asia at the time of his appearance, were 
finally overwhelmed, or partially destroyed by the fire-like devouring 
spirit of his own. The Sabzeans, or Star Worshippers, and the Ghebers, 
or Adorers of the element of fire, are the two sects against whom the 
arms of the victorious Prophet are directed. We shall develop the story 
in the course of our extracts. It opens at the end of a battle, and the 
defeated, “ drooping band” of troops, with their martial chief Abdallah 
at their head, are thus described : 


Defeat had marked the morn ; and now the day 
Shed its slant beams along the western way, 
When, some short way from Mecca, where you meet 
A sweet spot, in the desert doubly sweet, 

Graced by th’ acacia and the lofty palm, 

And the fair plant which yields the Meccan balm, 
Shading the antelope,—along the sand 

Drew near a weary, silent, drooping band. 

And one there was amongst them, in whose eye 
Sate hate and rage enthroned; upon the sky 

He proudly looked, as every thing below 

Unfit to entertain a thought did show. 

Of regal race he seemed, for on his head 

Nodded the heron-plume, which, garnished 

With sparkling gems, became the noble brow 

It overshadowed : gracefully did flow 

His dark locks in the breeze ; his countenatice 
Received the dazzling sunbeams that did dance 
Up from the burning sand, and fierce and dark 
Betrayed severe proportion ; you might mark 

His curling lip, his ebon eye of fire 
Flashing at intervals a smothered ire. 
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His thoughts were dark: the crescent had been shorn 
Of the bright rays of glory it had borne 

On earth for many an age ; the Moslem sword 

Had pierced the sign by Tayef’s sons adored ; 

Had struck and triumphed : but could heaven look down 
On that pure faith, peculiarly its own, 

And see it perish ? Could the Queen of Night 

See from her censers dashed the sacred light 
Unmoved and careless? Could the glorious sun 
Breathe life from heaven this lower world upon 

After so foul adeed? Already dim, 

Or far less bright, its beamings seem’d to him 

Since the dire sacrilege !—yet the impious man 
His hardeu’d race of proud dominion ran 

With matchless daring !—but that day had seen 
His last proud triumph on this earthly scene ; 

‘* For ere to-morrow’s dawn,” Abdallah said, 
‘« His hated blood shall reek upon this blade,— 
*€ So please the Gods !”’ 


Thus writhing under the mortification of defeat, and spurred on by a 
reckless enthusiasm, he meditates Mohammed's assassination ; and after 
informing his followers of his intention, and disguising himself as a 
pilgrim, he sets out for Mecca, the residence of the Prophet, and in his 
way stops upon the field of battle he had so lately left. Whilst gazing 
upon the thrilling and awful scene around him, whose 
Sleeping waste, in midnight’s mystic garb 
- Lay wide outstretched— 


the following reflections arise in his mind, bodied forth in the grandest 
and most nervous language, and the latter part of which, we will venture 
to say, has never been suxpassed by any poetry of the same deep and 
philosophic cast : 

Those who have trod the field of war, and stained 

Their hands in blood, and steeled their hearts to woe, 

And stanched compassion, yet may, haply, know 

That there are moments when the pallid corse 

Death has just triumphed o’er will wake remorse 

Even in an innocent breast, innocent at least 

Of that which wakes its feelings; every breast, . 

Calm though it seem, and free from guile and pain, 

Counting its virtuous deeds alone as gain, 

as many recollections, which were best 

Buried in Lethe’s waves. ‘The soothing rest, 

Which lives in Virtue’s peaceful path, can ne’er 

Tranquil the warrior’s soul; and, though nor fear 

Nor trepidation, when the stream of fight 

Rolls wild before his agitated sight, 

Could chill his courage; yet the godlike form 

Of man subjected to the crawling worm 

For food, for habitation, will awake 

Desperate contention in the soul, and make 

The stoutest shudder, ’cause the picture brings 

Stern, cruel reminiscences of things 

We've thought on oft, but which we would forget, 

Home to the heart. To see destruction set 

Her seal upon the fairest imagery 

Of God this world affords, in sooth, to see 

God’s masterpiece annulled, may well give birth 

To strange forebodiugs. ’Round the spacious earth 
Stretches her dumb immensity, nor gives 
Answer to man’s wild question, why he lives ! 
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To his interrogations nought returns 
But mystic silence ; ’tis in vain he mourns 
His dark mysterious fate ; Time urges on 
His swift successive moments,—one by one 
They come and go like waves upon the sea, 
Rise, glitter, vanish! so eternally 

The iuterminable flood, duration, rolls 
Absorbing all. 


Morning now rose upon him, and soon the sun “ frolicked in golden 
clouds.” He resumes his journey and his purpose, in a short time enters 
the city, and immediately seeks the Prophet’s palace. Upon arriving 
there he directs one of the guards to go and inform Mohammed that a 
stranger wishes to see him; but whilst waiting without, he is suspici- 
ously observed by one of the Prophet's most devoted and powerful 
followers, and who was afterwards one of his successors, young Omar, 
who, upon the return of the guard requesting him to follow, stepped 
forward and desired that he himself might conduct the stranger. He is 
then introduced to Mohammed, and the scene which follows, whilst it 
advances the action and interest of the story, conveys a most beautiful 
idea, as well as, we believe, a perfectly just picture of the Prophet’s cha- 
racter and life. It is much too long, however for quotation, which we 
the more regret, as it might tend to show his real mind in a somewhat 
better light than it is generally viewed, and banish those absurd preju- 
dices against him, which we believe now to exist in as great a degree as 
they did in Abdallah’s own breast when he meditated his assassination, 
to whom 

He seem’d 
One of those monster forms with which earth teem’d 
In elder time, when God’s own children came 
From heaven to mingle with the mortal frame, 
Vice and deformity, he thought, must dwell 
In this incarnate minister of hell ; 
And from his withering eyes must shoot a ray 
Worse than the basilisk’s. 


The effect might certainly not be so great as upon Abdallah’s mind, who 
now felt his resolution and firmness fade from him, like sun-pierced mists, 
at the appearance and behaviour of the Prophet. Instead of the eyes 
of the basilisk, he beholds the mild spirit of benevolence beaming from 
his heaven-communing countenance; and instead of a demon, sees 
before him, 
A form as bright 

As Eblis in his pristine robe of light, 

When ministering in heaven with holy grace, 

Ere yet the angel faded from his face. 


He is represented 


Reclined, his head supported on his hand, 

In meditative mood,—the ebbing sand 

Stealing through crystal, that the lapse of time 

Silently told, beside the page sublime. 
He supposes that Abdallah is come to demand the rights of hospitality, 
and accordingly offers him anything that his palace might afford ; but 
when he comes accidentally to relate his having known his father (the 
Prophet being quite unconscious to whom he is speaking,) and the circum- 
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stance of his having so often fondled in his arms the son of that friend 
(the very youth before him), Abdallah throws himself at his feet, and 
inwardly renounces his deadly purpose. The daughter of Mchammed 
is shortly after introduced upon the scene, with whom, he falls desperately 
in love. Spell-bound through the influence of his growing afiection, he 
lingers day after day in the palace, and hourly feels the diminution 
of his religious impulses before the advancing tide of sense. 

Days passed, and saw the Arab still — 

Mohammed's guest. His haughty will— 

He once had deemed his only law 

Save heaven’s—was fettered, and he saw 

Suns rise and set, and day by day 

Some specious cause prolonged his stay. 

Night saw him wander forth, aud then 

His ardent zeal returned again, 

While gazing in ecstatic mood 

Ou heaven's bright wandering fires; he stood 

Nightly on Arafat’s high peak 

Rapt, till he heard Morn’s whisperings break 

The holy silence. 
On one of these nights, whilst standing upon the mountain, he perceives 
at some distance upon the vast plain beneath, an immense light, which 
appeared to move onwards whilst it shot up into the heavens its stars of 
flame. The season was tempestuous and dark, and the thunder and 
lightning swept through the convulsed firmament like the world-destroying 
artillery of some avenging God! Urged on however by curiosity, he 
descends and hastens towards it. Upon approaching nearer he finds 
it to be borne along on a massive pillar by a troop of Ghebers, who after 
the custom of their religion, are bearing a dead body to one of their 
catacombs in the rocks. He follows them unobserved into a spacious 
cavern, of which 

Each lofty column’s base displayed 

A rattling skeleton—arrayed 

In horrid files. 
And then views the performance of their religious rites, which it is 
death for an uninitiated to behold. He is afterwards detected, and 
when their glittering sabres are drawn upon him, he is only saved by the 
timely interference of the chief, who consents to withhold the punish- 
ment until he has given an account of himself, and his unhallowed in- 
trusion. The discovery is then made that he is Al Meleck’s son, who, 
it appears, since Abdallah’s defeat, had entered into a treaty with the 
Ghebers to aid each other against their common enemy, Mohammed. 
Passing the remainder of the night in the cave, they set out in the 
morning for Tayef, the city of the Sabaans, and in the way are joined 
by Al Meleck himself and part of his troops. The father and son then 
meet, and as they journey on towards their home, relate to each other 
all that had occurred to them since their separation; and Al Meleck 
recounts with what intense fear and anxiety he had looked out for his 
return on the day of the battle. They at last arrive at their destination, 
and there then follows one of the most exquisite pieces of affecting 
nature. It is the truest poetry, inasmuch as it must ever find a response 
in every mind, however high or low in the scales of human comparison— 
whether rich or poor—learned or ignorant—in whatever age or country. 
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And it was Tayef—and the smiles 
Of home have many thousand wiles 
That words can ne’er embody—there 
Dwell all the joys of everywhere ! 
The trees, the mossy banks whereon 
We loved to sit, do every one 
Claim their particular greeting, when 
We view the hallowed spot again 
After long absence. Even the brook, 
The ever-flowing waters look 
A seeming welcome.—Oh ! this life 
Has few such moments, as the strife 
Of feelings then creates. “Tis sweet 
Even to regret them ; and they fleet 
So swiftly by, that in the mind 
Nought, save regret, is left behind, 

* * * * 


Quickly gathered round, 
Distinction lost, the happy, proud, 
Domestic circle—no one bowed 
To greet his coming, but each eye 
Was moist with joy ; the buoyancy 
Of generous feeling gave to each 
The boldness of familiar speech. 
They questioned of his stay, and where, 
And bow prolonged ; and of the share 
Which each bore in the common grief, 
Spoke frequently. The sweet relief 
Of tears, too, mingled with the swell 
Of happy breasts that could not tell 
Their joy. Abdallah felt for all, 
And round the joyous busy hall 
Bounded with smiling eyes, to give 
The purest bliss for which we live. 


The preparations for the approaching battle which is to decide the fate 
of the different parties, are now going rapidly forward in Al Meleck's 
castle, and, after a few days, the whole strength of the country being 
assembled, they set out towards Mecca. This is the sublime and beau- 
tiful of poetry. 

All day they journeyed on, till, in the west, 

Nearing his gold and sapphire tent, to rest 

Leaned nodding from the sky the flaming sun. 

Forth from the deepening azure, one by one, 

Stole the faint stars, and, as his slumbers grew 

Deep and more deep, more fearlessly they threw 

Around their brightness of intenser hue ; 

Till all the endless way of heaven grew bright 

With countless lamps of everlasting light. 

Thought gathers in that hour a sweeter zest, 

As forth from its terrestrial sleeping nest 

Light unperceived it steals ; and as it mounts, 

Beamings impalpable from million founts, 

With purifying influence, compress _ 

Its creatures strange to shapes of loveliness. 
Upon the army stopping for the night, Abdallah, whose mind, rent by 
the contending passions of love and duty, hoyered on the verge of mad- 
ness, stole unperceived from the camp, and sped to Mecca to warn Leilah 
(Mohammed's daughter) of the approaching danger. A grand night-scene 
then follows, which for the spirit of its execution, and the powerful interest 
it excites, we regret we cannot give entire. He arrives at her favourite 
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bower; to which she had been drawn by the calmness of the hour, and 
a wish to indulge, without interruption, the love-lorn melancholy of her 
soul. We have only room for one short extract, but the description 
which it conveys of the scene is perfectly delicious :— 
The hours 

Devotion claimed, she passed amid the bowers 

Of incense-breathing shrubs, where oft the dove 

Cooed to the rising moon her faithful love ; 

And where, when every other note was mute, 

The bulbul, leader of the choral suite 

Of night, gave Echo such a melting strain 

To whisper to the breezes on the plain, 


From her lone hiding-place, that in despair 

She overturned her shell,—the musicked air 
Breathed over its mute round; no answer came 
To the impassioned songster, yet the same 
Exhaustless fount of music, flowing free, 
Melted on night’s cold ear incessantly. 


We must now hasten to the conclusion of the story, for we find that 
our pleasure in the poem has beguiled us into a prolixity of narration 
of which our limits will not allow. Whilst the lovers are pledging 
fidelity to each other, and even meditating flight, they are discovered 
by young Omar, who it seems had also nourished sentiments of affec- 
tion for Mohammed's daughter, and whom the beauty of the night 
had also drawn out to muse and meditate. A wild and terrific scene 
ensues, which, in the imperfect description we shall be compelled to give 
of it, may perhaps appear forced and unnatural ;—but viewed in the 
entire connexion, it is otherwise. The incidents are these :—Young 
Omar, worked up to a phrenzy, by the passions of enthusiasm and love, 
plunges a dagger into Leilah’s bosom, just when she is expressing her 
willingness to renounce every thing for her lover. Abdallah then engages 
and disarms him; but when about to sheath his weapon in his body, 
he is rescued by the servants and guards of the palace, who rush with 
fury upon Abdallah. After valiantly defending himself for some time, 
he is in his turn finally rescued by the Gheber chief; who, discovering 
his absence, had traced him thither, and had just come in time to save 
his life. They then return to the camp together, and the next day the 
battle is fought, which terminates in the death of Al Meleck, and the 
“ pride of Araby,” his son; in the total defeat of the Sabzan army, 
after a long and doubtful engagement; and the final triumph and erec- 
tion of the Prophet’s standard over the ruins of the opposing faiths. 

Such is the tale of ‘‘ Abdallah”—a story of considerable interest in 
its plot—of powerful excitement in its wealth of poetry, and display of 
original fecling—and taken altogether as a whole, a production of de- 
cided genius. In our admiration, however, of its striking beauties, we 
are far from being insensible to its equally obvious faults. But taking 
into account its being the author’s first production, we do not think that 
they are so numerous as might reasonably be expected. Among them 
could be urged an occasional obscurity in the story, and which we con- 
ceive to arise from a want of more detail. The outline is preserved with 
correctness, but it is so bare that too much is left for the imagination of the 
reader to supply. - Slight suggestions are merely given where a greater 
length of narration is frequently required. Added to this, the shifting 
of the scenes is often too sudden, and the incidents follow each other 
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with too great rapidity, as well as being perhaps too numerous and 
crowded. The events sometimes do not seem to arise spontaneously and 
naturally, but rather to be forced into their coincidences by the absolute 
requisition of the author, in order to be subservient to a pre-formed plot. 

There are several very beautiful small pieces at the end of the volume, 
and among the most worthy of quotation are ‘‘ Passages from the unfi- 
nished tragedy of ASgeus;” we have only room, however, for a short 
extract. ‘The story of Theseus and Ariadne is well known: the scene 
occurs partly on ship-board, and partly on the island of Naxos, where 
we are told that he deserted her when stopping there on his way from 
Crete. We do not conceive that anything could be more delicately 
imagined or beautifully expressed. It shows that the author understands 
the true spirit of the mythology; and this is not saying a little, at a time 
like the present, when classical raving is the fashion, and an ignorance 
of the proper mode of treating mythological subjects almost universal. 
It shows how well he would be calculated to redeem them from the 
scandal which has attached to them, through the failures of many of 
our modern poets; and how, in considering Greek and Roman fictions, 
he would write of them as a Greek or a Roman would. 


Theseus. But see, my Ariadne. 

Ariadne, Theseus, 
What beauteous isle is that which, from the waves 
Which stretch their heaving silver bosom round, 
Rears its green head? The trim and mossy turf, 
Embossed with many a flower, comes sloping down 
To meet the circling ocean. On the right, 
Lo! there are lovely trees, which, as we sail 
Nearer and nearer land, do seem to grow 
From dwarfs to giants. "Tis some sacred grove! 
For, see, the very children, as they skip 
Like fawns along its margin, if perchance 
By inadvertent frolic they too near 
Ares, seem awed, and fly away with dread. 

eseus. "Tis Naxos, love; and, in its peaceful bowers, 

The night that hastening comes we mean to pass. 
Yon grove,—the murmuring rivulets that glide 
Hushed when they meet its shade,—the neighbouring sea,— 
The cooing of innumerable doves 
Nestling amid the boughs,—and the deep song 
Of the sweet nightingale, when these are mute, 
Charming the ear of night,—all make this shore 
The fit sojourn of love. Ho! mariners, 
Draw in the sails, slacken the busy oars, 
That we may make yon elevated point 
Slowly and solemnly. 

Pandion. My gallant prince, 
]’ll render them assistance, fare you well. [ Exit. 
* * * * 


SCENE II1.—A grove near the temple of Bacchus—The moonlight dimly falling through 
the thick foliage—Tueskus and ARIADNE asleep on a bed of leaves and flowers— 
Theseus suddenly starts up. 

Theseus. Immortal Gods! this hated vision still, 
And clad in ten-fold horror !—Be it so! 
I tear me from her arms,—but, from my heart, 
Not heaven itself can rerid her beauteous image. 
There it shall flourish green, while yet the tide, 
The purple tide of being, ebbs and flows. 
Il]-fated maid! thou sleepest, and thy love 
Now warmly eddies roynd thy youthful heart 
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To be with morn frozen for ever! Gods, 

Ye rule the world like tyrants. Gentle love 

Your partial hatred never fails to rouse. 

O let me take one last, one parting kiss, 

While yet she sleeps! How fragile is her form! 

Not she of Heaven, with mystic are and dart, 

More-pale—no, nor more beautiful. [He kisses her, 
She sleeps 

As sound as if the grave had laid its hand 

On all life’s functions. Sweetest maid, adieu! 

May the best part of heaven o’ercanopy 

Thy lovely head, and shelter thee from harm. 

By over-ruling Fate, the hand that should 

And would protect thee, from thy side is driven. 

Thou ’It think me treacherous, base, deceitful, dark, 

And mutable as hell; wilt loath my name, 

And future ages, should our tale survive, 

Will quote me as a monument of guilt! 

Yet, oh! the hell that steeps my senses now 

Is worse than all, Methinks, that I could brave 

The thought of future infamy, the pang 

Of hateful and keen-racking recollection ; 

But, oh! to see thee here, and there the path 

Which when I tread will steal thee from my eyes, 

Is such a concentration, such an essence 

Of keen, absorbing, intellectual pain, 

That many an age of Sisyphus’s hell 

Seem crowded in one moment :—fare thee well, 

- Brightest of all earth’s daughters, fare thee well! (Exit. 


We must hastily close our notice of this volume; and in doing so we 
cannot forbear observing that unless it shortly attracts considerable 
notice, our opinion of the public taste will not be improved. We are the 
more inclined to remark this, because we have been given to understand 
that it has not received any of those adventitious aids which too often 
raise mediocrity into the notice that excellence alone should claim. 
The book has not been pushed, and consequently, if it fails of success, 
it must furnish a proof that merit has little to do with literary repu- 
tation, unless when assisted by interest and power,—or raised aloft 
to the gazing multitude upon the shoulders of faction and party. We 
trust that this may not be the case. Our own opinion unhesitatingly 
places the author in the ranks of our best living poets ; and we think that 
if the public have a fair opportunity of forming a judgment, by a peru- 
sal of his Poem, they will concur with us in this estimate of his first 
labours. We leave him, however, inthe hands of those who must finally 
decide his fate, sincerely hoping that that justice which we ourselves 
have felt it our duty to bestow on his merits, may be as freely and fully 
awarded him by others. 





THE LATE LORD BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 
Srr, March 8, 1824. 
Ir seems no very easy task to propose a reasonable objection to such re- 
marks as those which you have quoted from the Calcutta Journal (p. 504.), 
if we reverence that maxim so conducive to human improvement, de mortuis 
nil nisi verum. The living justly claim as an inheritance the authentic story 
of the dead. 


“ Their tears, their little triumphs o'er, 
Their human passions move no more,” 
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Yet a record, undisguised by panegyric or detraction, of the virtues or defects 
to which those passions have given occasion, may prove to survivors a legacy 
more valuable, in the occupation of wisdom, than any legacy registered at the 
tax-oflice. But I must confine myself to the strictures of Episcomerer, in 
whose judgment Sir Charles Grey appears to be an adventurous knight, 
while inviting the public to draw a parallel between the late “ Lord on 
of Calcutta” and the eminently disinterested Berkeley, with whom it would, 
indeed, be hazardous to bring into comparison any modern bishop of any na- 
tional church. 

“ Dr. Middleton,” we are informed, “ was in the quiet enjoyment of all, i 
not more than all, that to ordinary minds appears desirable.” It might have 
been added, that he was also enjoying a high reputation in the Trinitarian 
church, for his learned exercitations on the Greek article. He was, at the 
same time, sufficiently in favour at court (for the ecclesiastical, like the civil 
and military iter ad astra, lies in that direction), to receive an offer of bein 
appointed the first Lord Bishop of Calcutta, with an annual revenue of severa 
thousands, and a rank commanding not a little dignity and splendour, among 
the representatives of church and state in the metropolis of British India. He 
was indeed obliged to reside “ at a greater distance from his country” than 
Berkeley’s remote Bermuda, “ and in the burning climate of Bengal;” evils 
which no churchman, no more than any lawyer, would be likely to encounter, 
had he the expectation of court patronage, powerful enough to seat him on the 
bench of his profession, in a milder climate, and amidst the endeared asso- 
ciations of his native land. Yet, what climate, burning or frozen, what land, 
distant or desolate, has been Jeft untrodden by persevering embition ? 

Nor can Sir C. Grey, who appears not to have been “ acquainted with him,” 
afford the public any satisfactory assurance, that Dr. Middleton was so in- 
different to preferment, as to have been an ecclesiastical rara avis—so ena- 
moured of “ quiet enjoyment,” as to utter from the heart the noli episcopari, 
while compelled by a sense of incumbent duty to accept a mitre, which [am 
not disposed to doubt that he deserved, by performing, with becoming correct- 
ness, > prescribed duties of his station. I would, however, inquire more 
fully than Episcomerer has done, into the story of the earlier churchman, 
whose “ contemplated sacrifice” is supposed not to have been “ greater than 
that which was made by the other.” Nor can such an inquiry fail to interest 
and edify, whatever may be the fate of Sir Charles Grey’s comparisun. It is 
also not unconnected with the colonial department of your work. 

In 1724, at the age of 40, Dr. Berkeley was “ gene by his patron, the 
Duke of Grafton, to the deanery of Derry, worth 1100/., per annum.” He 
had scarcely enjoyed this preferment three months, when he determined to 
resign it, for the accomplishment of his benevolent prseee: In a letter to 
Lord Carteret, dated September 3d, 1724, Dean Swift thus describes the pro- 
jector’s character, purpose, and perseverance :—“ He is an absolute philo- 
sopher, with regard to money, titles, and power; and, for three years past, 
hath been struck with a notion of founding, at Bermuda, by a charter from 
the crown, a college for Indian scholars and missionaries, where he most ex- 
orbitantly proposeth a whole hundred pounds a year for himself. His heart 
will break, if his deanry be not taken from him. I discourage him by the 
coldness of courts and ministers, who will interpret all this as impossible, 
and a vision; but nothing will do.” It should be added, “ that three junior 
fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, consented to take their fortunes with the 
author of the project, and to exchange, for a settlement in the Atlantic Ocean, 
at 40/. per annum, all their prospects at home.” 

In 1728, Berkeley aaa the daughter of the Speaker of the Irish House 
of Commons, a lady fully prepared to share his fortunes in the new world. The 
same year, they sailed to Rhede Island, whither Berkeley “ directed his course, 
with a view of purchasing lands on the adjoining continent, as estates for the 
support of his college, having a positive promise from those in power, that 
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the parliamentary grant should be paid him, as soon as ever such lands should 
be agreed for.” At Newport, Rhode Island, he preached every Sunday, to 
assist “a clergyman of the church of England, and was indefatigable in 
pastoral labours, during the whole time of his’stay there, which was near two 
years. 

Having procured estates of an adequate value, “it was fully expected that 
the public money would, according to the grant, be immediately paid; but 
the minister had never heartily embraced the project, and parliamentary in- 
fluence had by this time interposed, in order to divert the grant into another 
channel.” On this oecasion, Sir Robert Walpole availed himself of the dis- 
tinction between a man and a minister, which has been adopted by his suc- 


cessors. To Bishop Gibson's inquiries on Berkeley's behalf, he replied, “ If 


you put this question to me as a minister, I must and can assure you, that 
the money shall most undoubtedly be paid, as soon as suits with public con- 
venience : but if you ask me as a friend, whether Dean Berkeley should con- 
tinue in America, expecting the payment of 20,000/., I advise him, by all 
means, to return home to Europe, and to give up his present expectations.” 


Hopeless of accomplishing a project “ whereon he had expended much of 


his private fortune, and more than seven years of the prime of his life,” the 
rojector now “ returned to Europe. Before he left Rhode Island, he distri- 
puted what books he had brought with him among the clergy of that pro- 
vince; and immediately after his arrival in London, he returned all the 
private subscriptions that had been advanced for the support of his under- 
taking.” 4 
There remains a record, which may serve to show how Berkeley’s philan- 
thropy extended beyond the narrow limits of patriotism, and with what 
enlarged and generous anticipations of human improvement, he would have 
devoted his life to this uncommon object of ambition for a dignified church- 
man. I refer to his “‘ Verses on the re, a of planting Arts and Learning 
in America,” “ in which,” says his biographer, the late Bishop Stock, to whom 
I am indebted for the previous quotations, “another age perhaps will ac- 
knowledge the old conjunction of the prophetic character with that of the 
poet to have again taken place.” You will, I dare say, allow me here to add 


the verses, as published by the author, in “A Miscellany by the Bishop of 


Cloyne,” 1752. 


“ The muse, disgusted at an age and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 
In distant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing subjects worthy fame. 


In happy climes, where from the genial sun 
And virgin earth such scenes ensue, 

The force of art by nature seems outdone, 
And fancied beauties by the true: 


In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 
Where nature guides, and virtue rules, 

Where men shall not impose for truth and sense 
The pedantry of courts and schools : 


There shall be sung another golden age," 
The rise of empire and of arts, 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 


Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heavenly flame did. animate her clay, 
By future poets shall be sung. 
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Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day, 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 


Thus, half a century before the folly of Britain had begun to alienate the 
provinces of America, did Berkeley seem, as in prophetic vision, while de- 
nouncing “ the pedantry of courts and schocls,” to behold the rising republic, 
where men are not rocked into legislators and rulers in the cradle of heredi- 
tary right; but “ where nature guides and virtue rules.” The late Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta probably never rendered himself liable to an accusation o. 
indulging sentiments or anticipations so uncourtly or democratic. 

If, however, Sir Charles Grey have failed in his attempted parallel, it must 
be acknowledged that he might have borrowed names better suited to his de- 
sign, from the episcopal bench of the present age—A Bishop Porteus (who 
yet lived and died in the odour of sanctity) solemnly undertaking a para- 
mount cure of souls throughout Chester's extensive diocese; and charging 
himself, at the same time, with the spiritual duties, as he continued to receive 
the temporal emoluments of the deanry of the chapel royal, the mastership 
of St. Cross, Winchester, and a living in Kent; till a translation to London 
brought wealth in sufficient abundance for a childless churchman, and gave 
the quondam pluralist a decent opportunity to inculcate on the clergy of his 
new diocese, at a primary visitation, the high crime and misdemeanour of 
non-residence.—A Bishop Watson, ably exposing the secularizing influence 
of episcopal translations ; and yet when his vacillating policy had failed to 
elevate him above lowly Landafl, migrating into Westmoreland, there, “ from 
Landaff’s duties far,” employed in planting a forest for the emolument of his 
family, though he had derived from a grateful pupil, a fortune ample enough 
to portion the offspring of a Christian bishop, if not of a Lord Spiritual. With 
such prelates, for anything which I ever heard, the late Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta might have been compared, to the advantage of his memory. The 
eloquence of his panegyrist, however, took a higher flight, and the public are 
invited to institute a very different comparison. : 

Leaving then the name of the late Lord Bishop of Calcutta to its fair sta- 
tion in a catalogue of modern bishops, and to “ the chisel’s slender help to 
fame,” I cannot satisfy myself to leave the name of ees without quoting, 
as sentisnents which appear to have been practically applied in the occupations 
of his life, the following conclusion of his Siris.—‘ Truth is the ery of all, 
but the game of a few. Certainly where it is the chief passion, it doth not 
give way to vulgar cares and views; hor is it contented with a little ardour 
in the early time of life, active perhaps to pursue, but not so fit to weigh 
and revise. He that would make a real progress in knowledge, must dedi- 
cate his age as well as youth, the latter growth as well as first-fruits, at the 
altar of truth.” The last sentence, as many of your readers will recollect, 
gave occasion to the following elegant and appropriate amplification :— 


“ Before thy mystic altar, heav’nly Truth, 
I kneel in manhood as I knelt in youth: 
Thus let me kneel, till this dull form decay, 
And life’s last shade be brightened by thy ray. 
Then shall my soul, now lost in clouds below, 
Soar without bound, without consuming glow.” 


Lord Teignmouth has quoted these lines, as “ written by Sir William Jones, 
in Berkeley’s Siris.” QUOAD VERUM. 


P.S. Just after I had concluded this letter, I discovered a precursor of 
Berkeley, in the self-denying purpose of expatriation on a mission of bene- 
volence. He was indeed a priest of the elder establishment, but virtue is of 
no, or rather of every, church, colour, or climate, 


* Orient, Herald, Vol. 1. 4M 
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Mr. Charles Butler, in his interesting biography of Fenelon, relates that, 
“in the fervour of his zeal, he once intended to transport himself to Ca- 
nada, and devote his life to the conversion of the savages: and that after- 
wards on finding his constitution would not endure the cold of that climate, 
he changed his resolution, and determined to dedicate himself to the missions 
of the Fast.” How this design, formed in 1676, at the age of 25, was frus- 
trated, does not appear. The biographer of Fenelon, in 1803, M. de Bausset, 
has however given, from the family oe in his possession, a letter, in which, 
mentioning his “ return to Paris,” Fenelon thus pours forth the effusions of 
“ amind saturated,” as Mr. Butler justly remarks, “ with religious and clas- 
sical enthusiasm.” 

“ With this voyage in my thoughts, I have a greater voyage in contempla- 
tion. Old Greece opens herself to me; the Sultan retires in a fright; the 
Peloponnesus already begins to breathe in freedom. Again will the church 
of Corinth flourish ; again will she hear the voice of her apostle; I feel my- 
self transported into these delightful regions; and while I am collecting the 

recious monuments of antiquity, I seem to inhale her true spirit; I search 
or the Areo s, where St. Paul preached the unknown God to the wise of 
the world. But after the sacred, the profane comes for her turn, and I do 
not disdain to enter the Pyreum, where Socrates unfolded the plan of his re- 
ublic. I ascend the double summit of Parnassus; I pluck the laurels of 
elphos; I breathe the sweets of Tempe.” 

e then exclaims, as if constrained to admit (for I can suppose no less than 
such a struggle in the mind of such a Christian as Fenelon) that there might 
be a dire necessity for human destruction, yet looking beyond it to the most 
happy results: “ When shall the blood of the Turks be mingled with the 
blood of the Persians on the plains of Marathon, and leave Greece to reli- 
gion, to philosophy, and to the fine arts, which regard her as their natural 
SOl 


* Arva beata, 
Petamus Arva divites, et insule!’” 


I offer no apology for this quotation, now that Britons are interesting 
themselves in the cause of Greece, as the cause of freedom and of hunaan 
ae a Byron earning in that honourable service the reputation of true 
nobility, by exemplary self-denial and persevering toils ; a Leicester Stan- 
= unperverted by an acquaintance with courts and camps, advocating the 
rights of all with a plebeian ardour; a fearless soldier, yet preferring every 
argument to the argument of force, and fixing, wherever a spot can be found 
on which to place them, the press and the school—an artillery which must, 
at length, be irresistible against tyranny and vice. % 

Q. V. 





BREVET COMMISSION FOR THE INDIAN ARMY. 


Sir, North Britain, Feb. 10, 1824. 

_ ProgaBty it may be in the power of some of your military readers 
to inform me whether the Honourable East India Company have yet 
applied to Government to issue a brevet commission for the promotion of 
their colonels to the rank of major-general; and of their senior lieutenant- 
colonels to that of colonel, from the date of the recent new modelling of 
their‘army in India. 

Adverting to the present very reduced number of major-generals in 
the Company's army, able or willing to serve on the staff, and who have 
not already enjoyed their tour of command and emoluments; it is ob- 
viously no less essential to the good of the service, than an act of justice 
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towards the senior oflicers of the Indian army (below the rank of major- 
general), that an immediate promotion should take place. 

Nearly twenty lieutenant-colonels (independent of the full colonels) 
now standing at the top of the Bengal army list, have been in the army 
for more than FORTY YEARS; a period of service (being in a. tropical 
climate, subject to separation from friends and relatives, and to privations 
and sufferings unknown in Europe,) surely long and arduous enough to 
entitle them to the favour and consideration which the interest of the 
service requires. 

BREVETICUS. 





ENGINEER CORPS IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, London, March 9, 1824. 

I reEL confident you will act as impartially in the West as you did 
in the East towards the Indian army; and therefore venture to hope 
you will allow a place in your disinterested publication for the following 
observations upon a letter in your last Number, under the signature 
of Caro, 

The writer of that letter presumes to censure the plan for reorganizing 
the Indian army; and absurdly insinuates, that what he reprobates 
may some time or other be the cause of our losing that country. 

_ The observations I am about to offer will more immediately relate to 
Bengal, but most of them will also be applicable to the Madras and 
Bombay armies. 

Cato would have acted wisely had he consulted and examined mi- 
nutely a Calcutta Directory, previously to publishing remarks totally 
erroneous, and tending to mislead many of your readers; for he would 
have found, on a perusal of that book, that the Bengal engineer corps, 
so far from being worse off than the other branches of the service, is 
quite the reverse, having appointments in their favour of at least ten to 
one, and being further advanced in promotion, as will be shown. 

It is really amusing to observe Cato’s method of laying down the 
law for confining certain appointments, which he avoids naming, but 
which he pretends to say belong exclusively to the engineer corps ; whilst 
he at the same time carefully abstains from even hinting that many 
officers of that corps, whose importance he blazons forth, have been ap- 
pointed to situations entirely foreign to their own branch of the service ; 
the duties of which he modestly estimates from the vague assertion, that 
some branches of the service have been doubled, and others trebled since 
that dreadful year, 1796, and, therefore, the duties of the engineer corps 
must have increased in a corresponding ratio. 

Caro does not openly inform your readers what station he himself 
holds in life ; but let it be what it may, he will not obtain the thanks 
of those officers; for if his ill-jadged interference and suggestions should 
ever be acted upon, by confining them to their own line of duty, several 
would be deprived of their present situations, whilst others probably 
would be left without any whatever. 

The writer of the letter is wrong in asserting that the cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, have been repeatedly increased ; and that by this and 
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other causes, omitting to name what those causes are, the engineers 
have had gross injustice done them by being superseded in every rank. 
Now if Cato is correct in his statements, how does it happen that in 
the rank of captain in the Indian army, there are in the regiments of 
cavalry and infantry a vast number of brevet captains, whilst in the 
engineer corps there are regimental captains who have not been in the 
service much more than half the time of those unfortunate brevet 
officers, and who even entered the service several years after many of 
the artillery lieutenants, some of whom will be only brevet captains this 
year? 

When Caro slightly mentions that an alteration is to be made by addi- 
tions to the engineers, he makes use of a term peculiar to himself, viz. 
that of “ inferior ranks,” from which we might suppose he meant non- 
commissioned officers and private soldiers, instead of junior commissioned 
officers ; who in one sense may be inferior, but not in the most material 
point, that of ability: even the modern Caro would find himself in the 
background by a comparison. Ca'ro seems entirely to have forgotten, that 
by the new arrangements another colonel is to be added to the engineer 
corps to share those emoluments he mentions; and which, be it known, 
will come out of a fund entirely belonging to the other branches of the 
service, and from which the present colonel has received his, although 
the corps did not contribute towards it till of late, and then only about 
one fourth of what the other branches do; it therefore is evident that the 
“ gross injustice” which Caro states to exist, is only to be found in his 
own grasping disposition, and that his own arguments condemn him— 
for the very way to make the different branches of the army more equal 
in promotion, and in consonance with the equitable regulations of 1796, 
will be effected by the present judicious arrangement for reorganizing it. 

Caro first accuses the Court of Directors of gross injustice, and then 
speaks of them individually as most worthy and honourable men, but 
immediately afterwards asserts that the Military Secretary transacts all 


the military business; or in other words that the Directors do not attend: 


to the duties of the situations they solemnly engage to perform, previously 
to their several elections. How does Caro reconcile all these incon- 
sistencies ? 

He pretends to point out what qualifications are requisite for those 
gentlemen who conduct the military business in the Direction; but he 
may rest satisfied, from his evident partiality and incorrect knowledge of 
army affairs, that his opinion will not be regarded ; and if he is a military 
man, he has clearly shown there exists, at least, one exception to a per- 
son of that class being chosen to conduct the military affairs of the 
Direction. 

Your readers will no doubt be highly amused should Caro hereafter 
carry his threat into execution, by giving a survey of every branch of 
the East India service, particularly if written in the same style as his 
letter of the 12th ult.; but he had better first consult some of those 
gentlemen whose importance he has noised abroad, as if they were most 
transcendent, compared with those of the other branches of the service ; 
we may then look for some candid and correct statements, and your 
readers will then be informed that the Bengal engineer corps only differs 
from every other part of that army by being generally more favoured in 
promotion, possessing advantages far superior, and numerous appoint- 
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ments quite in disproportion to any other branch of that army, and even 
quite out of their line of duty ; consequently enjoying that which justly 
belongs to others. 

I have to add, that if Caro is not a military man, he had better not 
interfere with what he is not correctly informed of; and on the other | 
hand, if he hold a situation in the military service, before he attempts to 
set ‘others right, he should make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
all the particulars of that service; the first principles of which are, sub- 
ordination and respect to superiors; and if he wishes to merit reward, 
he should follow the examples of a Fletcher and a Jones, a Pasley or a 
Colley, but not that of a Cato. 

I now take my leave, having I trust, so far as my humble abilities will 
allow, set this subject in its proper light before the public. I am not fond 
of writing, and shall therefore decline engaging in further controversy ; 
and should Caro persevere in arguing on the matter he has selected for 
discussion, 1 must leave the defence of the subject to more able hands. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Canpipvus. ‘ 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF EAST INDIA DIRECTORS ; AND REMARKS ON 
THE MISGOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
Sir, March 4, 1824. 
A work, conducted on the principles of your valuable Monthly 
Review, giving place more particularly to Indian affairs, and open at 
all times to temperate discussions on the merits or demerits of our Indian 
Governors in Leadenhall-street, the policy or impolicy of their measures, 
whether regarding their affairs abroad or at home; a Work with such 
an object in view, had long been a desideratum, and is hailed by many i 
asa token for good to our Indian subjects. I trust a few observations i 
from one who has passed many years of his life in India, and is conversant 
with the language, manners, customs, and generally prevailing opinions 
of the natives of that fine country, from personal intercourse with them, 
will not be deemed unworthy the attention of your readers. } 

It has long been a matter of much surprise to the Company's servants rt 
in India, and not unfrequently remarked upon by the Native public 
servants in the several offices of Government, that the despatches from 
England, relative to the internal administration of affairs, should evince 
such very defective and erroneous knowledge of the genius, as well as 
character of the people to whom they relate ; and indicating an unsettled 
and vacillating system of policy,* at times at variance with the soundest 
principles of political economy, now generally acknowledged and acted 
upon by every enlightened statesman. 

The vast dominions now under the government of the Honourable 
East India Company, the energy, talent, vigilance, and superior endow- 
i ments, requisite to govern a nation so remote, and a people so very 
different in their opinions and character from those of European states, one 
would suppose would of itself have been sufficient to have called for 
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* See Mill's History of India. 
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more attention and caution from the Court of Proprietors of East India 
Stock and the nation at large, in the selection of Directors, than, in 
fact, has been the case. Such men only should have been placed in the 
Direction, as were duly qualified for their important duties, by their educa- 
tion, and subsequent personal acquaintance with the people of India, 
obtained by a residence among them, when acting in a civil capacity. 
These, being conversant with the peculiar habits and prejudices of 
the people, for whom they were called upon to legislate, would be ready 
at all times to adopt such measures-as could not fail eventually of .ren- 
dering India a happier and more exalted nation; whereas, on the con- 
trary, the class of men who of late years have obtained a seat in the 
Direction, will be found to be that of bankers, or wealthy tradesmen, 
who can know but little of India but by report ; naval officers of the Com- 
pany; or merchants who may have resided in India, but are, generally 
speaking, unacquainted with the customs and opinions of the Hindoos, 
ignorant of the Eastern languages, as well as of the measures of Go- 
vernment. On looking over the list of the thirty Directors of East 
India affairs, we shall find the names of not more than séx or seven men 
who have been in India, and of that number, if I mistake not, but 
three formerly civilians, who can be supposed to know anything of the 
character of the Hindoos. Let it be supposed, for the sake of illustration, 
that this country was about to be governed by a prince sent from 
Asia, whose measures were to be controlled, and in a great measure 
directed by men resident in a foreign land ;—I ask, should such a ruler 
be. selected from among those who had never been here; or who, having 
visited the country, had resided but a few years in the metropolis, unac- 
quainted with the language, and therefore conducting their business by 
means of agents and interpreters? or from among those who had merely 
visited our seaports? Surely not, but from among such men only as were 
acquainted with our language, manners, and peculiarities as a nation, by 
a residence amongst us of ten, twenty, or thirty years. 

The foregoing remarks are dictated solely by a sincere desire for the 
welfare of our Indian subjects, as much as from a regard and concern 
for the character of the Directors, as rulers and statesmen in whom are 
vested all the functions of royalty and power, and who are at present 
distinguished for many characteristic marks of liberality, honourable 
integrity, and upright intentions. 

It were, I fear, almost vain at present to look for any very enlightened 
views of policy issuing from the Secretary's office, in Leadenhall-street, 
purporting to be the sentiments of the East India Direetors; because, 
from their connexions, it was necessary for them to enter early in life 
into business, consequently we shall find few of them who by their edu- 
cation and acquaintance with the first rudiments of political science, are 
calculated to originate or control measures of finance; few who have 
received an education at a university; and alas! a still smaller number 
who, were they so inclined, have time to give themselves to the study of 
such works, and to enter into such correspondence with persons in India, 
as together would probably qualify them to legislate for India; but it is 
notorious that we shall find the Directors generally men immersed in busi- 
ness, requiring their best time and all the attention and talents they can 
contribute to their respective employments, whether as bankers, mer- 
chants, wholesale tradesmen, underwriters, or ship-agents, &c. 
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What would be thought of a cabinet thus composed, were all the 
ministers of the crown thus trammelled with business sufficient to engross 
their thoughts and time to the prejudice of their more important ministe- 
rial duties? And shall it be said that India, with a starving population 
of a hundred millions, with an extent of territory equal to that of Europe, 
and, therefore, capable of feeding and supporting in comparative afilu- 
ence, a population to a much greater extent under a politic and wise 
government,—shall it be said that such a country requires not the same 
talent and political sagacity as Great Britain, to raise and exalt her 
from her present low, abject, and degraded state? While other parts of 
the world of far less value to England have advocates to stand up in 
the House of Commons to insist upon their rights, British India, alas! 
is scarcely thought of. She has not, it is notorious, had that share of 
the attention of the Leg‘slature which she so well deserves, and would 
so amply repay. The welfare of the inhabitants of India is sacrificed 
and overlooked for want of men in the Direction and Court of Proprietors 
to assert the paramount importance of encouraging the exports of her 
produce by creating a demand for it in this country, from which she has 
a right, in justice, and as some reparation, to expect more than ordinary 
assistance. 

It is contended that India is at this present time suffering from the 
effects of short-sighted policy, and from a system of finance altogether at 
variance with just and sound principles. She is, it is notorious, groaning 
under heavy exactions and over-assessments, imposed by the several suc- 
cessive governments, in consequence of continued and reiterated calls for 
money from the three Presidencies. A system of taxation has been con- 
tinued and adhered to, militating against the most obvious and established 
principles: as, for instance, in the present state of India, what can be so 
impolitic and unwise as diseouraging the increase of the manufacturing 
and mercantile classes, and the capztal they necessarily must employ and 
circulate throughout the country? which is effectually accomplished, for 
the sake of the revenue derived from the taxes denominated ‘ Sayer and 
Mohturfi,” as also by the tax on looms. Again, the general complaint of 
the revenue defaulters, and of every one else, is that of the markets being 
overstocked with grain, for want of consumers, to the great discourage- 
ment of agriculture and tillage; and, would it be believed, there is a tax 
on the transit of grain into the adjoining states of the native powers, where 
it would naturally find a market again. No person travelling in the interior 
but must observe vast tracts of uncultivated land, lying waste, and therefore 
useless to the Government: instead of encouraging the increase of sheep or 
cattle to feed on such plains, there is a tax on shepherds and herdsmen! 
From this it might be justly inferred, that it was the wish of the pos- 
sessors of this fine country to keep it always impoverished and unpro- 
ductive. Many more instances of the extraordinary system of taxation 
in India might be given, were it necessary to adduce further proofs of 
what has been asserted. Now, under such a system, is it much a matter 
of surprise that the eight hundred millions of acres in India yield to the 
Company the paltry revenue of twenty millions sterling annually ? 
whereas the same extent of territory in Europe, because better governed, 
yields to the different governments no less than three hundred millions 
sterling ! 

The government of a country like India requires in its subordinate 
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officers, for the discharge of their arduous and complicated duties, more 
than ordinary endowments, integrity, and firmness of character, and proot 
against all temptation, however indirectly offered. Now, it is not to be 
expected that the Company will obtain for their service, and retain men 
so endowed, without adequate remuneration for the sacrifice they make 
at an early period of life, in voluntarily banishing themselves perhaps for 
life. What then will be said of the narrow policy which very lately has 
been indicated in the despatches from Leadenhall-street’? For the sake 
of a pitiful and paltry saving, such deductions have been made from time 
to time in the wel'-earned salaries of their civil servants, as will, if it has 
not already, eventually lower the scale of rank and ability of which the 
service can at present boast ; and in place of that honour, integrity, inde- 
pendence, and general intelligence, which now characterize their servants 
generally, meanness, ignorant prejudice, bigotry, and indolence will suc- 
ceed. Even at present the salaries of the officers of government, com- 
pared with other states, (for it should be remembered the civil servants of 
the Company are no longer clerks, factors, or writers, as at first,) are very 
much too limited, more especially when we consider the style of living 
which the climate of India, as well as the customs and opinions of its 
inhabitants, impose upon them. 

In bringing these few remarks to a close, I would merely add, I trust 
the subject may be taken up again by some of your able correspondents, 
and that the notice of the Legislature, as also that of the Court of Pro- 
prietors will be attracted to what it is presumed is worthy their best 
attention; and I would merely suggest whether the past mal-adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs, as respects Leadenhall-street, would not justify 
the appointment of a Committee by the Court of Proprietors, to inquire 
into and report upon the apparent cause of the tardy progress in civilization 
and general improvement of the resources of the Indian empire ; also, 
what class of persons should be selected as Directors; and the most 
advisable mode of remunerating them, so as to preclude the necessity or 
possibility of their being engaged in any other business by which they 
should derive emolument. I am Sir, yours, &c. 

A Frrenp ro tue PRopRIETors. 





Note of the Editor.—We are disposed to believe that the writer of the preceding 
letter is really interested in the welfare of India; and therefore readily give 
insertion to his suggestions. We are persuaded, however, that he attaches infi- 
nitely too much importance to ‘* residence in India,” as a qualification for the 
duties of a Director. If he will turn to the preface of Mr. Mill’s adinirable His- 
tory, which he refers to as if he had read it, he will see unanswerable reasons for 
believing that a residence in India is in general unfavourable to clear and unbi- 
assed views on Indian affairs : and Mr. Mill is himself a brilliant example of the 
extensive as well as accurate knowledge that may be acquired of every thing re- 
lating to Indian history and Indian administration, without residing in the country, 
or even setting foot on its soil. We are satisfied, indeed, that good general un- 
derstanding, correct principles, and habits of application for business, are all that 
is necessary to form an Indian Director; and that these combined, would better 
qualify a man for that office, than a residence of a century in Hindoostan. Neither 
is an education at a university of so much importance a3 the writer supposes in 
fitting men for financiers. ‘The late lamented Mr. Ricardo—unquestionably the 
most profound political economist of his day—acquired his whole knowledge by 
the very mode which the writer seems to consider an obstacle to such information, 
namely, by entering early in life into business, and applying all bis time and talents 
to its successful pursuit. 
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On these points we feel it our duty to express our dissent from the positions of 
the writer; but there are others in which we agree with him. The Directors of 
the East India Company ought certainly to Le men free from every other engage- 
ment; they should have no other object of business, at least, to draw them from 
their duties as statesmen and legislators for India. They should be compelled 
also, when elected, to attend regularly to all their duties, on pain of removal by 
the voice of the Proprietors: and the whole system of idleness and corruption, 
which supports these sinecure; of influence and patronage, should be reformed. 
But this will never happen till the Proprietors become honest enough to purify 
themselves, and give their votes from higher motives than those which now 
almost invariably actuate them. 

‘The indifference manifested towards India in Parliament is easily accounted for, 
nor will it be otherwise till reform takes place there also. The same causes pro- 
duce the same effects—both in St. Stephen’s Chapel and the Proprietor’s Court— 
men visit each with some fixed purpose to accomplish ; if that is attained, they 
care but little for the general interests of either the English or the Indian people : 
and until Members of Parliament are sent to the House by the real and unbought 
suffrages of the people, and Directors placed in their seats by the unbribed votes 
of the holders of India Stock, we shall see little change in the conduct of either the 
one or the other. 

The taxation of the people of India is, we admit, monstrous; but the writer 
seems entirely to have overlooked the fact that the taxation of the people of Eng- 
land, to support that very power which taxes India,—the monopoly of the East 
India Company—is more grievous still. As long as this Company can make the 
rest of their unprivileged fellow subjects pay ten times the price they ought for 
tea,—and not only sbut them out from the enjoyment of all the benefits which 
Colonization would give them in India, but obstruct the free and advantageous 
sale of their manufactures there,—it is in vain to hope for any extensive im- 
provement of that oppressed and ill-governed country. The whole system must 
be altered; and every thing short of abolition of the monopoly will be mere tem- 
porary expedient. 

We do not think that an increase of pay to the governors of any country is a 
sure mode of securing either greater talents, greater integrity, or greater industry. 
The history of past and preseut times teaches a different lesson. ‘lhe functionaries 
of America are among the least amply remunerated of all public men: and yet 
they do their duty more effectually than the functionaries of countries where ten 
times the amount of salary is given. Compare the President of the United States 
on his 5,000/. a year, with the King of England on upwards of a million—both 
servants of the public, and both paid from the public purse, but the one responsi- oh 
ble, and the other shifting his responsibility on the shoulders of others. ‘This is ' 
the secret which explains all. Let public servants of every class be sufficiently, 
but not extravagantly paid; let their continuance in office be dependent on the 
will of those over whom they rule; let their responsibility to those who pay them 
be never lost sight of ;—and let the press be free to distinguish the active, intelli- 
gent, and faithful servant, from the indolent, the ignorant, and the corrupt one. a | 
There would then be no need of committees of inquiry ; for the vigilance of the ip 
public and the press, if their voices were really permitted to be freely heard, would 
never sleep; misgovernment would never last long enough to effect any serious 
evil; and errors would be seen and remedied before they could produce the mis- 
chiet which now inevitably springs from them. 

We must conclude by recommending these hints to the serious ‘consideration 
of the writer of the letter, and to all others interested in the welfare of India. 





NEW ORGANIZATION OF THE COMPANY’S ARMY, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
Str, 

_ I unperstanp that the propriety of my addressing you has been 
questioned. It has been asked, Why this publicity? why was not a repre- 
sentation of these facts made directly to the Court of Directors, instead of 
blazoning them forth to public view? 1 was well aware that I was laying 
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myself open to such censures; but as I care not for the aura popularis, the 
gale of favour, from whatever quarter it may blow, I determined to tread that 
path which appeared to me most likely to lead to a happy termination, and 
many and weighty were the reasons which induced me to address you. Had 
I, an humble individual, not personally known to a single functionary of the 
India House, sent my letter to the Court instead of requesting you to insert 
it in your excellent Journal, it would most probably never have been read by 
a member of the Court; it would have gone into the arehives of the Military 
Secretary’s office, and not altogether meeting with approbation, not in every 
part flattering the judgment of the promoters of the new organisation of the 
Company's army, it would have been laid up with heaps of other representations 
now mouldering on the shelves, or it might have been lost, as many other 
papers have been, never afterwards to be found. Besides, repeated repre- 
sentations of the facts stated by me have been made to the Court, as I ob- 
served in my former letter; and what has been the result? The new orga- 
nization of the Indian army will best answer this question. Publicity, 
therefore, was the only course left to me, it being my principal object to in- 
duce the members of the Court to see and examine for themselves, and not 
to be guided by the misrepresentations of any individual in or out of office. 
I am certain, indeed, that the evils complained of will be found to exist in 
the fullest extent, and so flagrant in their nature, that they will, I trust, 
speedily lead to remedy. 

Can it for a moment be imagined that the Court of Directors, governing 
an immense empire of from 80 to 100 millions of souls, with an army of 
between 200,000 and 300,000 men under their control, should, year after 
year, attend the public examination of their Ordnance Cadets, and in the 
face of the assembled multitude distrit ute prizes to those cadets who have 
distinguished themselves in their studies, telling them that they will be 
posted to the Engineer corps as a reward for their talents and industry, if 
the Court did not conscientiously believe they were conferring a reward by so 
doing? If they do not believe it, after such a preparation, and such an exami- 
nation, they are guilty of a deliberate cruelty towards those whom they thus 
deceive! But I am convinced that they do think they are conferring the 
highest reward in their power to bestow ; and yet is it undeniable, that many 
of those very cadets, on their arrival in India, have petitioned to be posted to 
any other branch of the military service rather than to the Engineer corps! 

‘The details of these and other facts I shall hereafter relate, as I am deter- 
mined that the Court shall know how they have been deceived, as well as 
those parents who make interest to get their sons into the Company's Engi- 
neer corps, besides undergoing the anxiety and expense attendant on their 
education, training, and public examinations, in the fallacious belief that the 
Company’s, like the Royal, Engineers, have very superior pay, emoluments, 
and advantages to the rest of the army. As a proof of their melancholy 
error, I need only mention, that the captain of the Bengal Engineers, pro- 
moted by the Marquess of Hastings to a majority, which has not been con- 
firmed by the new organization of the army, is a cadet of 1785; the next 
captain is a cadet of 1793; and the third a cadet of 1794: the three senicr 
captains of the Madras Engineers are cadets of 1793, 1795, and 1796; and 
the three senior captains of the Bombay Engineers are cadets of 1796 and 
1797. Now, Sir, in the Infantry the oldest captain in the three Presidencies 
is but a cadet of 1801, and many of the senior captains of regiments are 
cadets of 1803 and 1804! And yet, with these facts before him, the pro- 
moter of the present measures, to use his own words, “ doubles the chances 
of promotion in the Infantry,” and retards the promotion of the Engineer 
corps! No other inference can be drawn from what I have stated, than 
either that the Court have not had the whole of the facts laid before them, 
or that they have been deceived by those who have advised them. What do- 
cuments were laid before the Court, and what was said to them, it is impos- 
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sible for me to know, entrenched as the promoter cf the New Organization is 
with the words ** No Admittance” over his door; but I do happen to know 
much that he has said on the subject to others, and though I shall not in 
mercy mention ali, two or three things I cannot in justice allow to remain 
unnoticed. 

I remarked in my last letter that the proportion of field officers of the In- 
fantry to the officers of the inferior ranks was as one to eight, and in the 
Engineers, as one to five; but that, nevertheless, the Engineer corps had 
always been superseded; and further, that by the new system of organi- 
zation, the proportion of the field to the inferior officers is to be the same in 
the Infantry and the Engineers, viz. one field vtlicer to seven officers of the 
inferior ranks, The reason assigned for making this new arrangement, and 
altering the ratio of one to eight in the Infantry, and one to five in the Engi- 
neers, to one to seven in both corps, is, “ that their promotion may be the 
sane.” What a lamentable fact is it that the military adviser of the Court 
should have fallen into such an unaccountable error, and still more lament- 
able that he should have had both the inclination and means of deceiving 
the Court into a belief that the promotion in the Engineers has been more 
rapid than in the Infantry ; for upon no other supposition ean the observation 
be accounted for, or the arrangement be justified; and yet it is a fact beyond 
all doubt, that the Engineer corps, with a greater number of field officers 
in proportion than the Infantry, have always been vastly superseded. Could 
not the military adviser take his eyes off the ratios one to eight and one to 
five? or was he determined to have an organization numericaily just in de- 
fiance of the experience of the Jast thirty years! He must have known this 
fact, and knowing it, ought with unprejudiced eyes to have looked for the 
cause. Had he done so, he would have discovered that there had been two 
causes continually acting; one, the constant and great augmentation of the 
Infantry, which has been trebled, whilst the Engineers have received little or 
no increase; the other, the operation of the line step, which may be thus 
explained: In the Infantry the officers rise by seniority in their respective 
regiments up to the senior captains; but the field officers rise by seniority in 
the line, consequently the wheel of promotion continually revolves—the pro- 
motion of the field officers of no one regiment can stand still for any length 
of time; in the Engineer corps there is no line step, the officers rise by 
seniority up to the colonel of the corps; consequently should the colonel re- 
main twenty years or upwards at the head of the corps, it is evident that 
there could be no promotion in the higher ranks during that period. If, 
therefore, the Military Secretary makes the proportion ef tield officers to the 
officers of the inferior ranks the same in the a a and the Engineer corps, 
he vught in common justice to make the operation of the line step afiect the 
ppmasion of the Engineer corps in the same way as it does the Infantry. 

f that were done, and it may be effected in more ways than one, and the 
field officers of the Engineer corps were increased in the same proportion as 
those of the Infantry have been, then the Engineer corps would be fairly 
treated, inasmuch as regards their rank ; but if something of this sort be not 
effected, the old proportion of one field officer to five othcers of the inferior 
ranks, ought in justice to be restored, otherwise those unfortunate youths, 
who at the Military Seminary have obtained, and may hereafter obtain, the 
reward of merit, will have to curse the hour when their talents were so dis- 
tinguished. 

A second reason assigned (by the author of the New System) for not aug- 
menting the Engineers in proportion to the rest of the army, is, “ that the 
corps is of no use”! “ that the Infantry are a tu all the duties performed 
by the Engineers ; and that the public buildings, and other architectural 
works, ought to be iatrusted to civil engineers sent from England.” Really 
we have arrived at a new era in the military science if this be the case; and 
the experience of the past, the opinion of the greatest generals in Europe, 
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and the course so long pursued by the French, and so successfully by our- 
selves, must be held to be of no weight. But it would be a waste of time to 
Stop to inquire into the utility of the Engineer corps. The Court of Direc- 
tors, by establishing an academy exclusively for the education and training of 
their Ordnance officers, by selecting the Engincers from those who pass the 
best public examinatioa, by placing their young Engineer officers for some 
manhe on the survey of Great Britain, and by having them instructed in 
sapping and mining with the Royal Engineers under Colonel Pasley, have 
given unequivocal proofs that ¢éhey do, in this point at least, differ in opinion 
with their Military Secretary; but, since “ No Admittance” is written over 
the door of that apartment in which the lucubrations of this adviser have so 
enriched the military world with new discoveries, I must beg leave to ask 
him publicly, why, if the Engineer corps be of no use, did he not disband 
them, and incorporate the officers with the Infantry, according to the dates 
of their appointments as cadets? I have the pleasure of knowing some of 
the Engineer officers, and I can venture to affirm that they would have wel- 
comed the measure with uplifted hands, they would have hailed it as a be- 
ginning of that bright reward which they had long considered a gilded bauble 
hung before their youthful eyes only to deceive. 1 might also ask, why, if 
the Engineer corps be of no use, are the Engineer officers alone to be em- 
ployed in future surveys? Why are the Sappers and Miners, formerly com- 
manded by cfficers lent from the Infantry, to be oflicered in future by the 
Engineers! and, why are the barrack departments, gaols, and all other 
public buildings, to be transferred to the Engineer officers, who are said to be 
of nouse? Its strange that these drones should have all these duties thrown 
upon them, without a corresponding increase of pay or emolument, and with- 
out-a fair increase of their numbers in common with the rest of the service. 
A third reason assigned by the Military Secretary for not augmeuting the 
Engineer corps, is, “ that as Engineer officers are scattered over Hindostan 
in charge of and superintending fortifications, roads, military buildings, &c, 
within the precincts of their stations, they can alse, without an increase of 
numbers, take charge of the gaols, the civil buildings, the barrack depart- 
ments, and likewise of a company of Sappers and Miners.” The author of 
the New System here pays the useless Engineer a high compliment without 
meaning it, and as unwittingly censures the Infantry officers, by asserting 
that one useless Engineer can perform his own duties and those of three In- 
fantry officers in addition; for the corps of Sappers and Miners has that 
number of Infantry officers at present attached to it. What is to be done, 
however, when this useless Engineer is called into the field?) What, when 
the Sappers and Miners are detached, as they often are, to make roads, or on 
other services? Is he to go with one or the other? and who is tu take 
charge of his military and civil buildings in his absence? “ I pause for a 
reply.” 
if I did not know, Sir, that your chief object is to render yourself service- 
able to your country, by promoting inquiry on all subjects of public utility, 
I should apologize to you for occupying so much of your space with a subject 
that may be considered interesting to one class of readers only. The condition 
of the Indian army is, however, of such importance to the good government 
of India itself, that I rely on your impartiality to give my letter insertion, 
I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Cato, 
P.S.—Should any officer of either of the three Engineer corps think 
my exertions may be useful in procuring a restitution of their equitable 
claims, I shall be happy to receive any communication from him, as it may 
possibly put me in possession of facts of which at present I am ignorant. 
Letters, post paid, are requested to be direcied to “ Cato, Post-oflice, Bury 
St. Ednrinds, Sufiolk.” 
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IMPRISONMENT OF AN ENGLISH EDITOR IN INDIA, BY ORDER 


OF LORD AMHERST. 
(From the Calcutta Journal.) 


CASE OF MR. ARNOT. 





Order for his Transmission—Arrest by the 
Police —Imprisonment in Fort William— 
and Release on a Writ of Hubeas Corpus. 

The proceedings which have taken 
place, with regard to Mr. Arnot, Jate 
Assistant Editor of the Calcutta Jour- 
nal, in consequence of the order of the 
Right Hon. the Governor General in 
Council for his removal to the United 
Kingdom, have been noticed in this 
paper, from time to time, as they oc- 
curred ; but in giving an account of the 
proceedings in the Supreme Court, on 
his being brought up and discharged on 
a writ of Habeas Corpus,—which are of 
infinite interest both in a legal and con- 
stitutional point of view,—we think it 
necessary to preface it with a brief re- 
capitulation of the different previous 
steps which led to this event. 

Sept. 4.—About mid-day, Mr. Arnot 
received an intimation from the magi- 
strates of Calcutta, in a note signed by 
their clerk, requesting him to call at the 
Police Office, which he accordingly did 
immediately. Messrs. Alsop, Paton, 
and Birch having taken their seats on 
the bench, gave him to understand that 
they had received certain instructions 
from the Government respecting him, 
with which it was their duty to make 
him acquainted. Mr. Paton then pro- 
ceeded to read a letter from W. B. Bay- 
ley, Esq. the chief secretary to the Go- 
vernment, to the magistrates, dated the 
3d of September, directing them to call 
Mr. Arnot before them, and apprise him 
that Government had adopted the reso- 
lution of removing him from India; as 
communicated in a letter to Messrs. 
Palmer and Ballard of the same date 
thereto annexed. 

Mr. Paton also read the letter ad- 
dressed to Messrs. Palmer and Ballard, 
in which it was stated that the ground 
of the above resolution was the following 
passage in the Calcutta Journal of the 
30th of August, page 833. 

Our readers cannot but recollect the subject 
of the paper for which Mr. Buckingham was re- 
moved from India. The mention of this event 
is essential to our present argument; and we 
hope we may speak of it as a matter of history 
withont offence, as we shall express no opinion 
on it either one way or another. If it were not 
absolutely necessary, we should not even allude 
to it; butin doing so, we shall not for a moment 
forget the respect due to the established laws 


and government ofthe country. The article in 
question related to the appointment of Dr. Bryce, 
as clerk to the Stationary Committee ; [ *and the 
part of it which is understood to have been so 
offensive to the Government, as to determine 
Mr. Buckingham’s transmission, was an allu- 
sion to the report of Dr. Bryce’s being the au- 
thor of those letters, placed in connexion with 
his appointment to his secular office. Thus, it 
appears, Dr. Bryce’s reputed authorship and 
pluralities, were the cause of Mr. Buckingham’s 
removal ; and of the new laws which are in con- 
sequence established for the press.) But for 
him this society might have continued in the en- 
joyment of all its former privileges, nor have 
been deprived of one of its members. When 
those who watch with anxious expectation the 
progress of improvement in this country, and 
the spread of that Gospel, which Dr. Bryce is 
commissioned to preach, consider the effects of 
these measures ; it will be for them to award 
him the praise, or censure, which they think 
he has deserved. 


The letter to the magistrates stated, 
that holding Mr. Sandys and Mr. Arnot 
responsible for this article quoted, as 
Mr. Sandys could not be subjected to 
apy direct mark of the displeasure of 
the Government, suitable to the occasion 
and the nature of the offence, which 
would not equally injure the interest of 
the shareholders in the property t; but 
Mr. Arnot being a native of Great Bri- 
tain residing in India without licence, 
the Governor General in Council had 
accordingly resolved that Mr. Arnot 
should be sentto England. In pursu- 
ance of this resolution, the magistrates 
were directed to inform Mr. Arnot, that 
if he should voluntarily engage to pro- 
ceed to England and to embark on board 
a ship for that purpose, within one 
month from the date of the letter, and 
should enter into such security to do so 
as might appear to the magistrates suf- 
ficient for that purpose, then the Gover- 
nor General in Council would not subject 
him to the privations and inconveniences 





* The passages printed between crochets 
are those marked by double lines in the official 
letter of the Government to Messrs. Palmer and 
Ballard as offensive. . 

+ The meaning of this is, that Mr. Sandys, 
being a native of India by birth, could not be 
punished without a trial, unless it were by 
withdrawing the licence from the Journal, which 
would affect others even more oar than him- 
self; but Mr. Arnot being of British birth, could 
be removed from India by the mere will of the 
Governor, without a trial, this being the distin- 
guishing privjlege of the class to which he be- 
longed. 
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which would necessarily follow the en- 
forcement of the process authorized in 
the 104th section of the 53d Geo, III, 
cap. 155, for arresting or sending to 
England persons found in the East In- 
dies without alicence; and if he failed 
to give such securities, then the usual 
warrant would be prepared and sent to 
them without delay. 

These documents having been read 
over, Mr. Arnot observed, that this beiug 
the first intimation he had received of the 
intention of the Government to send him 
to the United Kingdom, he was of course 
not. provided with any securities, nor 
prepared to say whether or not he should 
offer any ; not knowing what might be 
the effect of his thus binding bimself to 
leave the country. For instance, if it 
could be construed into a voluntary de- 
parture, he might then be considered as 
acting dishonourably towards those with 
whom he had contracted obligations 
with the view of his permanently re- 
siding in India; and rather than incur 
such @ supposition, he would willingly 
submit to any hardship that might be 
imposed upon him. He desired, how- 
ever, to know the amount in which se- 
curities would be required, and re- 
quested that time might be given him 
to consult bis friends on the subject. 
The magistrates having deliberated for 
some time, informed him, that he would 
be required to bind himself under a pe- 
nalty of sicca rupees 10,000, with two 
sureties in sicca rupees 5,000 each, to 
leaye the country ; or to take the alter- 
native of a charter-party passage. On 
his again requesting to be allowed an 
opportunity of consulting with his 
friends, they consemted to permit him 
to depart ov his giving his own personal 
recognizances to return and surrender 
— ip ea of the afternoon, 

ra pe of sicca rupees 20,000 ; 
which he did accordingly. Mr. Arnot 
returned in the evening, agreeably to 
stipulation : but the magistrates having 
left he office, he was directed to be in 
attendance at eleven o’clock next mor- 


ning. 

Sept. 5.—Mr. Arnot, having again ap- 
peared this forenoon before Mr. Paton, 
the only magistrate on duty, stated that 
he had made a representation to the 
Government on the subject of his traus- 
mission, which he hoped would be suc- 
cessful ; and he therefore requested that 
the magistrate would postpone the mat- 
ter till the result was known. He, at 
the same time, requested to be furnished 
with authenticated copies of the docu- 
ments containing the resolution and di- 
tections of the Government concerning 


his removal ; which, he said, would be 
necessary previous to his giving the se- 
curities required on the preceding day, 
as above stated, for his quitting the 
country ; since, without some authentic 
document to show the precise nature of 
the charge against him, for which this 
order had been passed, he could not ask 
any of his friends to stand security on 
his account; as it might be supposed to 
be something of a very crimimal and 
disgraceful nature; in which case, of 
course, no one would allow his name to 
be associated with his in any shape; and 
without some proof to show whether the 
charge was of this nature or not: at 
present, it could only be estimated from 
the amount of the punishment. On this 
representation, Mr. Paton intimated 
that the copies should be granted, and 
allowed Mr. Arnot to depart on the 
same recoguizances as before, on con- 
dition of again surrendering himself the 
next day. 

Same Day.—Mr. Arnot, feeling consi- 
derable anxiety to peruse the docu- 
ments which contained the orders re- 
specting him, returned to the Police 
Office in the afternoon, for the purpose 
of ascertaining if the copies were yet 
prepared, as he had been led to expect; 
and in that case to receive them. At 
the time of going inte the office, there 
happened to be a full bench of magi- 
strates—(Messrs. Shakespeare, Paton, 
and Birch, we think, were those pre- 
sent), who entered into a new discussion 
of the subject. Mr. Shakespeare thought 
Mr. Arnot had no right to make his ob- 
taining a copy of the papers, a prelimi- 
nary to his granting the securities 
required for his quitting the country. 
Mr. Arnot submitted, that it was a rea- 
sonable request to be furnished with 
copies of papers so deeply affecting his 
interest ; and endeavoured to show, on 
the grounds already stated, that the 
possession of such copies must facilitate 
the procuring of the sureties required, 
by enabling him to satisfy his friends as 
to the true nature of his offence. Mr. 
Shakespeare thought they might take 
that upon his own word ; Mr. Arnot re- 
joined, that persons knowing the favour- 
able light in which every one regards 
his own conduct, would not perhaps 
suppose him destitute of that partiality 
more than others ; and would therefore 
act unwarrantably were they to rely en- 
tirely on his ideas for a correct view of 
the case, In fine, that his conscience 
would not permit him to ask any one to 
stand security for him, until he could 
adduce some unquestionable proof, such 
as the aboye documents afforded, of the 
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nature and amount of his offence. Mr. 
Shakespeare asking, if Mr. Arnot meant 
by not giving security, to resist the 
orders of the Government: the latter 
replied, that he had no idea of anything 
like resistance; but as his sudden re- 
moval would blast all his prospects— 
prevent the fulfilment of his engage- 
meats depending on his continuance here 
—and in a word, involve him in imme- 
diate ruin—he should do all he could by 
a representation to the Government, to 
arrest his fate: but if this failed, he had 
no remedy, and was at its disposal. 
Although, under such circumstances; 
he could not, voluntarily, becoine ac- 
cessary to his own removal from the 
country—he would; ef course, submit 
to necessity. The magistrates decided 
that they were not warranted to give 
Mr. Arnot the copies required ; and al- 
lowed him to depart on his personal 
recognizances, as before, on condition 
that he should appear thete again next 
furenoon. Mr. Arnot being refused 
copies from the magistrates, addressed 
a letter to the chief secretary of the 
Government, through whose office the 
papers had passed, requesting to be fur- 
nished with official copies. 

Sept. 6.—Mr. Arnot having again ap- 
peared at the Police Office this forenoon, 
was informed by Mr. Paton the sitting 
magistrate, as the result of the represen- 
tation above mentioned, that the Go- 
vernment had resolved to admit of no 
modification of the orders respecting 
his removal from the country, as notified 
in their letter of the 3d instant. The 
magistrate also iuformed Mr. Arnot, 
that he was authorized by the Govern- 
ment to furnish him with copies of the 
documents required by him. On the 
subject of the sureties, Mr. Arnot stated, 
that he was precisely in the same pre- 
dicament as before. On being refused 
copies yesterday afternoon at the Police, 
he had made an application to the chief 
secretary, but he had not yet received 
them. r. Paton allowed Mr: Arnot to 
depart till the evening, when he promised 
that official copies of the documents re- 
quired should be ready for him. Re- 
ference being incidentally made to Mr. 
Arnot’s being in thé country without a 
licence, Mr. Arnot observed, that, from 
the praetice of many years past, no no- 
tice being taken whether persons have 
licences or not, about which no one 
seemed to care anything, and the little 
security a licence affords, provided the 
Government be resolved tu remove an 
individual from the country,—he laid 
no stress whatever upon the posséssion 
of one. However, as towards the closé 
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of thé Marquess of Hastings’ admini- 
stration, some surmised the possibility of 
different rules being acted upon at some 
future period—he beiag desitous to 
comply with whatever regulations or 

ractices might become current, availed 
himself of the opportunity of a gentle- 
man of influence proceeding to England, 
who promised to use his interest to pro- 
cure him the formal sanction of the 
authorities at home for his residence in 
the country. This he was therefore in 
hopes of shortly receiving, had his re- 
sidehde here been prolonged. 

Same Day.—Mr. Arnot returned to get 
the copies which had been protnised 
him in the morning; and was given td 
understand that the copies intended to 
be given him were mere transcripts,— 
not ii any mMaoner authenticated. is 
not being what he had expected, he de= 
clined receiving them, as they would not 
answer his purpose. He infotmed the 
sitting magistrates, Messrs. Paton and 
Alsop, that he had prepared another te- 
presentation to the Government, which 
he hoped would be more successful than 
the former, and requested they would 
postpone matters until the result should 
be known. He was then allowed to depart 
on his personal recognizances, as before. 

Sept; 8—Mr. Arnot informed the tra- 
gistrates, that his second representation 
to the Government, of date the 6th inst., 
had been given in, and in order to allow 
time for the resolution thereon being 
known, they allowed him to depart on 
his former recognizance till Wednesday 
afternoon (Sept. 10.) 

Sept. 10.—Mr. Arnot attended in con- 
formity with his promise, when Mr. Pa-~ 
ton furnished him with official — of 
the documents, signed and sealed by 
him as a magistrate of Caicutta, and at 
the same time informed Mr. Arnot, 
that he was authorized to intimate 
to him that the representations ad- 
dressed to the Government, had pro- 
duced no change in their resolution re- 
specting his immediate removal. He 
informed the magistrates that no secu- 
rities had been brought forward for the 
reasons above stated; viz. not having 
been in possession of the copies just then 


granted. Mr. Atuot having received this 


intelligence, then asked if hé was at li- 
berty to depart ? which question being 
answered by Mr. Paton in the affirma- 
tive, Mr. Arnot left the office without 
being required to enter into any further 
recoznizances to return. A warrant for 
Mr. Artiot’s apprehension being by that 
time granted, orders were immediately 
after issued for his being taken into 
Clistody. 
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Sept. 11.—Mr. Arnot addressed a 
letter to Mr. Paton, asking, whether, 
being now at last in possession of the 
documents he had required, securities 
would be-accepted ; aud received for 
answer, that the warrant had been is- 
sued for his apprehension, and the se- 
curities would not be accepted till he 
was in custody. 

Sept. 12.—This day, about noon, Mr. 
Arnot was taken into custody at the en- 
trance of the Calcutta Journal office, by 
two serjeants of Police, and conducted 
before Mr. Paton the magistrate who 
served him with the warrant of the Go- 
vernor General for his apprehension, 
When asked, whether he was yet ready 
to give securities to quit the country ; 
Mr. Arnot answered, that being now de- 
prived of his personal liberty, he could 
not take upon himself the responsibility 
of such an act. He was then conducted 
by the officers of police to the Fort, 
where he was transferred to the custody 
of Lieut. Col. Vaughan the town-major 
of Fort William, who lodged him in the 
strong room, Royal Barracks. 





THE WARRANT. 

The Right Honourable William Pitt Lord Am- 
herst, Governor General of Fort William in 
Bengal—to John Vaughan, Esq. Town Major 
of Fort William in Bengal. 

It being duly certified and proved to me 
the Right Honourable William Pitt Lord Am- 
herst, Governor General of Fort William in 
Bengal, that Sandford Arnot, a subject of our 
Lord, the now King, of and belonging to the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
hath been and resided in Calcutta, at Fort Wil- 
liam in Bengal in the East Indies, and is now 
at Calcutta, at Fort William iu Bengal aforesaid, 
in the East Indies, within the limits of the ex- 
clusive trade of the United Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East Indies, 
without the licence of the said United Company, 
and without being otherwise thereunto lawfully 
authorized, and contrary to the statute, in that 
case made and provided, and which said Sand- 
ford Arnot having been found in the province of 
Bengal, in the East Indies aforesaid, without 
such licence or other lawful authority, has been 
duly arrested and seized, for the purpose of being 
dealt with according to law, I therefore, by vir- 
tue of the powers and authorities in that behalf 
committed to me, the said Governor General, 
by statute in such case made and provided, here- 
by authorize, charge, and require you, the said 
John Vaughan, Esq. Town Major aforesaid, to 
receive, and safely to keep and detain in your 
custody, the body of the said Sandford Arnot, in 
Fort William in Bengal, aforesaid, until he shall 
be remitted and sent to England, on board some 
one of the ships belonging to, or im the service 
of the United Company of Merchants of Eng- 
land, trading to the East Indies, which shall next 


after the date hereof be despatched to the United 
Kingdom, that the said Sandford Arnot may be 
there landed and discharged at such port or 
ports of the United Kingdom, where such ships 
shall be moored in safety, at the termination of 
the said voyage, as the said Sandford Arnot may 
think fit, pursuant to the statute in such case 
made and provided. In the due execution 
whereof, all justices of the peace, constables, 
and others whom it may concern, are to be aid- 
ing and assisting, and for so doing, this shall be 
yours and their warrant.—Given under my hand 
and seal, at Calcutta, at Fort William in Bengal, 
the twelfth day of September, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
three. 
AMHERST. 
( Wafer and paper seal). 


(Signed) 





SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE, 
BENGAL, 


In the matter of Sandford Arnot. 


Sept. 16.—Application was made in 
chambers to Sir Anthony Buller for a 
writ of Habeas Corpus, ordering that Mr. 
Arnot confined in Fort William, under 
a warrant of the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor General, in the custody of Lieut. 
Col. Vaughan, be brought up and dis- 
posed of as the court should direct ; Sir 
Anthony Buller granted the writ, which 
was served that evening on Lieut. Col. 
Vaughan, and made returnable onThurs- 
day the 18th at noon. 


PETITION. 

To the Honourable Sir Francis Workman Mac- 
naghten, Knight, Senior Justice, and his com - 
panion Justices of the said Supreme Court. 

The humble Petition of the above-named Sand- 

ford Arnot 

SHOWETH, 

That your petitioner was, on the 
12th day of the present month of September, 
while proceeding from this hovourable Court to 
the office of the Calcutta Journal, seized in the 
public street, by two persons, representing 
themselves to be constables ; who forcibly con- 
veyed your petitioner to the police-office, where 
he was taken before Charles Paton, Esq., one of 
his Majesty’s justices of the peace in and for the 
town of Calcutta. 

That your petitioner was, shortly afterwards, 
taken by the direction and order of the said 
Charles Paton, Esq., from the said police-oftice 
into the Fort, at Fort William; where he was 
delivered into the custody of Lieutenant Colonel 
Jobn Vaughan, Town and Fort-major of Fort 
William. 

That your petitioner was, by the order of the 
said Lieutenant Colonel John Vaughan, comvey- 
ed to the Royal Barracks, in the said Fort, where 
he was forcibly, and against his will, placed in 
confinement, and imprisoned in a room, the win- 
dows of which are secured by iron bars; and 
your petitioner ig not permitted to leave the said 
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room, unless accompanied and attended by a mi- 
litary sentry. 

That your petitioner is still confined as a pri- 
soner in Fort William aforesaid, under custody 
of, and by order of the said Lieutenant Colonel 
John Vaughan. 

That your petitioner is ignorant of any cause 
for which he is, or can be imprisoned. 

Your petitioner, therefore, humbly prays your 
Lordships will be pleased tu order, that bis Ma- 
jesty’s writ of Habeas Corpus do issue, directed 
to the said Lieutenant Colonel John Vaughan, 
commanding him to have the body of your peti- 
lioner, together with the cause of detaining your 
petitioner, before your Lordships, at your Lord- 
ships’ chambers in the Court-house, at Calcutta, 
on the 18th day of September instant, at the hour 
of 11 o’clock, in the forenoon of that day, to do, 
and receive, and be subjected to, what your 
Lordships’ shall then and there be pleased to 
consider of your petitioner in that behalf. 

And your petitioner shall ever pray, &c. 
(Signed) T. TURTON. 


An affidavit of an individual, who 
witnessed the arrest and imprisonment 
in the Fort, was annexed; but as it 
merely repeats the circumstances stated 
in the Petition, rather more in detail, 
it is unnecessary to publish it. 

Sept. 18.—The return was postponed 
till to-morrow at the request of Mr. Poe, 
the Company’s attorney—which was ac- 
ceded to on the other side. 





SUPREME COURT.—CHAMBERS, 
Before the Hon. Sir F. Macnaghten and Sir 


A, Buller, 


Friday, Sept. 19.—About mid-day Mr. 
Arnot was brought up from the Fort, in 
custody of a serjeant, and agreeably to 
the summons on the writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus, produced before the judges. As it 
had been announced in the newspapers , 
that the business was to be done in 
chambers, not iu open court, a general 
impression prevailed, that the preceed- 
ings would be entirely private, and no 
person admitted to hear them unless 
personally concerned. This, however, 
did not prevent a great concourse of per- 
sons being in attendance, whe were au- 
xious to hear the result; and when it 
was afterwards found that the public 
were not excluded, as had been antici- 
pated, many regretted deeply the erro- 
neous impression which had kept them 
away from these interesting procecdings. 

The judges having taken their seats 
in the large hall, appropriated to the 
Grand Jury, when doing business, the 
barristers and attorneys connected with 
the case, and some others also, took 
their seats at the table placed about the 
Orient. Herald, Vol, 1, 
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centre; and the numerous audience of 
the inhabitants of Calcutta assembled, 
and ranged themselves around in the 
room in the most convenient situation 
they could obtain for hearing the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Turton appeared as Counsel for 
Mr. Arnot; and proceeded to state the 
grounds on which he would claim bis 
discharge. ‘The learned Counsel began 
by intimating, that he had nothing to 
say as to the power of the Government 
to transmit to England British subjects 
found in India without a licence; his 
business being solely with the right of 
imprisoning such persons, in the inter- 
mediate time between the order for their 
removal aud their embarkation. Before 
entering further into the question, he 
would observe that, although he had 
many objections to the return made by 
Lieutenant Colonel Vaughan to the writ 
of Habeas Corpus, yet, as he considered 
himself to stand upon other and stron 
ger grounds, he would not adduce these 
objections unless he was driven to it: 
aud therefore, in the meantime, he waiv- 
ed them entirely, reserving, however, 
the right of having recourse to them in 
case of necessity. He would, in the first 
instance, confine himself to the ques- 
tion of, whether the Government have 
a right, by Act of Parliament, to con- 
fine an individual whom they are about 
to send home? He would first state it as 
a principle fully recognised in English 
Courts of Justice, that as personal li- 
berty was the natural right of every 
man, and not to be abridged, except for 
what the common law of the laud has 
distinctly declared to be a sufficient 
cause ; therefore no British subject 
could be deprived of his liberty, with- 
out the express warrant of an Act of 
Pacliament. A high legal authority 
(Mr. Justice Blackstone) had (Com. 1. 
135.) siated the grounds on which the 
subject could he deprived of his liberty ; 
and in the great Charter itself, (or if 
he might be allowed to call it so, the 
greatest Charter) of English hberty, it 
was declared that *‘no freeman should 
be taken or imprisoned but by the law- 
ful judgment of his equals, or by the law 
of the land.” ‘* The glory of the Eng- 
lish law (said Sir William Blackstone, ) 
consists in clearly defining the times, 
the causes, and the extent— when, where- 
fore, aud to what degree, the imprison- 
ment of the subject may be lawful.” 
(Comment. 111. 134.) He lays it down 
as arule, that the personal liberty of the 
subject so jealously guarded, being ‘a 
natural ivhereut right which could not 
be surrendered or forfeited, unless by the 
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commission of some great and. atrocious 
crime, and ought not to be abridged in 
any case without the special permission 
of the law.” Now to apply these prin- 
ciples to the 104th section of the 53rd 
Geo. III. on which the commitment of 
Mr. Arnot is grounded by the Govern- 
ment, we find that it simply gives them 
the power ‘ to take, seize, arrest, and 
send on board a ship bound for Eug- 
land.’ There is no word about impri- 
sopment: there is no warrant—uno ‘‘spe- 
cial permission’’—for his confinement. 
Therefore all the confinement the Go- 
vernment had a right to inflict, was, 
that which was necessary while convey- 
ing the individual on board the ship; aud 
no more. The learned Counsel had 
heard, (for things of this kind in such 
cases as the present, would get abroad 
sometimes,) that he was to be met on 
the ground that, although the Act did 
not distinctly give to the Governor Gene- 
ral the power of imprisonment ; yet, it 
was only natural to suppose it contained 
within itself the power of its own en- 
forcement ; and that this was a power, 
therefore, necessarily arising from the 
Act itself, in which such imprisonment, 
it Would he argued, is necessarily im- 
plied. But in opposition to such a doc- 
trine, he would maintain, that such a 
power ought to be clearly and expressly 
given ; otherwise, it cannot be assumed. 
There was no such power even hinted 
at in the Act: and no one had a right to 
suppose and supply what was not to be 
found there. At the time it was passed, 
the country was at war with France; 
consequently, fleets could only sail un- 
der conyoy probably twice a year; and 
from the delay thus occasioned, there 
could seldom be opportunities of trans- 
mitting persons to England: perhaps 
once in six months. The legislature 
knowing this, and that if the power of 
imprisoument were given, individuals 
might be subjected to a long confine- 
ment, did not introduce such a power 
into the Act: they, therefore, did not 
intend the persons to be treated with 
such severity; thinking their removal 
to England hardship enough, without 
such an aggravaticn as suffering five or 
six months’ imprisonment. 

That such was the view of the legisla- 
ture in passing this Act, is clearly prov- 
ed by contrasting it with another of a 
similar nature; the Act respecting fo- 
reigners. In this they did contemplate 
such imprisonment; aud the manner in 
which a foreigner shall be treated, is 
distinctly pointed out. Now, if the 


right of intermediate imprisonment was 
necessarily implied in the power to re- 





move, why did they take the trouble to 
give it expressly in the case of foreign- 
ers? Does the English Government, 
with the advice and assistance of its law 
officers, pass acts for mere waste paper ; 
stuffing them with superfluous and use- 
less clauses, giving people powers which 
they must have possessed without them ? 
An extract from the act referred to (55 
Geo. ILI. c. 84. s. 6.) was then read. 

Was it possible (asked Mr. Turton) to 
imagine, that the legislature, having 
made such careful provision for the con- 
finement of foreigners, with due atten- 
tion to their comforts, would have been 
utterly regardless about the treatment 
of British-born subjects? If it had 
meant the latter to be imprisoned, when 
found in India without a licence, would 
it have made no provision for their good 
treatment? Would it not, in some 
manner, have mitigated or restrained the 
exercise of the power it granted over 
them? Or, was the English Govern- 
ment, in consenting that its own natural 
subjects should be deprived of their li- 
berty—to assign no limits to the exer- 
cise of this power, but leave them entire- 
ly to their fate, without any hope of 
relief ? 

Mr. Turton also argued that Mr. 
Arnot could not be imprisoned in the 
fort, unless the Act expressly authorized 
it; as it was an illegal place of confine- 
ment. If the Governor General had 
the power of committing to a private 
prison and not to a public prison, the 
benefit of the 3. § 7. c. 3. (certifying 
commitments) would be lost. He re- 
ferred to acts passed against confining 
people to private houses or dungeons, to 
which persons might be hurried away, 
and shut up without an opportunity of 
communicating with their friends; and 
and as the keepers made no reports of 
their proceedings to any legal autho- 
rity, a person might be immured, in 
this way, without any means of legal 
redress. He referred to a case decided 
in England, in which Mr. Fergusson, 
the present Advocate General at this 
presidency, had adduced a very able 
and learned argument to prove, that a 
person was illegally confined in Cold- 
bath fields, on the ground that it was 
not a public prison, The judges admit- 
ted the validity of the argument, and 
only decided against him on the parti- 
cular grounds; that a certain Act of 
Parliament had rendered this a public 
prison; otherwise, the person must have 
been illegally confined. 

Returning to the act on which Mr. 
Arnot had been committed—he obser- 
ved, that as it gave extraordinary powers, 
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it must be strictly interpreted—its mean- 
ing not arbitrarily extended. It appear- 
ed, by its preamble, that transmission was 
inteuded for cases where no other {pu- 
nishment was required; a circumstance 
which alone suggested its being used 
leniently ; the Government were autho- 
rized to proceed against individuals here 
without a licence for a misdemeanour ; 
and they might be punished by a fine 
not exceeding sicca rupees 2,000, or 
imprisoument not exceeding two months. 
But, observed the learned Counsel, as 
there may be cases when removal to 
England is enough, without any further 
punishment, the Government is then 
authorized to apprehend individuals in 
this predicament, and send them to Eng- 
land, when no further punishment is 
deemed necessary, not even two mont!)s’ 
imprisonment deserved. Could the Act 
at the same time intend to inflict seven 
or eight months’ imprisonment, or more, 
(for such it might amount to,) over and 
above the banishment to England? On 
the grounds stated, and others which, if 
necessary, might be adduced from the 
return, the learned Counsel concluded 
that Mr. Arnot was entitled to his dis- 
charge. 

Mr. Fercusson the Advocate General 
then stated, that he appeared officially, 
in support of the return made to this 
writ of Habeas Corpus. From the first 
inention of it, he had never entertained 
any doubt that the Government pussess- 
ed the power to imprison. If it had not 
this power, the person must be set at 
large, at once ; and the Governor Ge- 
neral would be left without the means 
necessary for exercising the authority 
vested in him by the Act for sending to 
the United Kingdom, British subjects 
found here without a licence. It would 
be absurd to suppose, that the legisla- 
ture meant to give him such a power, 
without giving also the means necessary 
for carrying it into effect. The analogy 
drawn between this case and that of 
aliens and foreigners, was inapplicable ; 
because aliens were guilty of no offence 
by being in the eountry ; whereas Bri- 
tish subjects residing here, without a 
licence, were declared by the Act of 
Parliament to be committing a high 
crime and misdemeanour every day. 
The Government was authorized to ar- 
rest and send them to England ; aud the 
power of detention, till they could be 
put on hoard a ship, was clearly neces- 
sary for the exercise of that power. The 
learned Counsel then referred to a ma- 
nuscript book, containing accounts of 
the proceedings in the Supreme Court 
of Calcutta, éxtracted and copied (he 
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stated) under the superintendence of a 

entleman very competent to the task, 
(Me. Mactier, clerk of the papers.) 

rom this he cited a case decided in this 
court, when Sir Robert Chambers was 
Chief Justice—than whom, he thought, 
an abler judge had not sat on that bench. 
Mr. Burroughs, Mr. Leslie, (aud others 
Whom he named,) all men of consider- 
able abilities, were couusel in the case; 
and although all the arguments on both 
sides were not given, it appeared to 
have been fully canvassed, affording the 
greater security for a mature and just 
decision. This was the case of Duhan 
in 1791, whena writ of Habeas Corpus was 
applied for; and a return being made 
that he lad been confined in the fort 
by order of the Governor General, the 
court decided that it could not release 
him. 

(The book contained a copy of the re- 
turn in that case: which return Sir 
Francis Macnaghten pronounced to be 
manifestly bad, and not supportable in 
law. It bore, we believe, that the per- 
son was to be kept in prison, unless he 
entered into security to quit the country.) 

The Advocate General then quoted 
the 5th Geo. I. c. 21, which confirmed 
the 9th and 10th of William III. forbid- 
ding people to trade to the East Indies 
without licence under penalty of forfeit- 
ing the effects embarked io such trade, 
and double the value thereof; aud it 
was settled that residence, without li- 
cence, should be construed into unlaw- 
ful trafficking. In none of the Acts till 
the 53rd Geo. [1]. was their any mention 
of the individual unlawfully trading or 
residing being put ‘‘un board a ship 
bound to England.”” The words did 
not occur previous to this Act. It gave 
to the Governor General, the Governor 
of any of the presidencies, the chief of- 
ficer of the company resident at any 
British Settlement, the company’s coun- 
cil of supercargoes at the factory of 
Canton, &c. the power “ to take, arrest, 
seize, and cause to be taken, arrested 
and seized,” persons without a licence, 
and to remit and send them to the Uni- 
ted Kingdom “ on board of any ship or 
ships of or belonging to or in the service 
of the Company.” ‘The power of con- 
fining them until they could be sent on 
board such ship, was, the learned Coun- 
sel contended, necessarily implied. If 
not, how could the Act be carried into 
effect? When a person is ordered to be 
arrested and committed to jail; after the 
officers have laid hold of him, there 
must necessarily be some detention be- 
fore he can be put into the prison. If it 
be at a great distance, perhaps twenty 
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or thirty miles, they may find it neces- 
sary to stop somewhere on the road all 
night. This is imprisonment, bat not 
unlawful; because necessary for the 
person being lodged ultimately in the 
place destined for his confinement. In 
the present case, such intermediate con- 
finement was obviously necessary for 
carrying the purpose of the Act into ef- 
fect. In the custody of his (the Advo- 
cate Geveral’s) friend Col. Vaughan, a 
gentleman distinguished for the urba- 
nity of his manners, he was confident 
Mr. Arnot would receive every indul- 
gence, consistent with his safe deten- 
tion. The clause of the act (§ 104) 
which the Government had gone upon, 
was that which enabled them to send 
persons home without adopting any fur- 
ther proceedings against them, and was 
evideutly meant as a comparatively le- 
nient measure. And the manner in 
which it was put in practice was favour- 
able to the individual; for if they did 
not ledge him iu the fort, then they 
must put him on board a ship. where 
he would be less comfortabiy situated. 
Now, if the Act con'erred no power to 
detaia, what was to be done during the 
S. W. Monsoon when none of the com 
pany’s ships were ever despatched ? * 
Suppose Mr. Arnot had been put on 
board of the Ogle Castle (lately obliged 
to put back,) must he have remaimed 
there till she wasagain able to put to sea? 
Aud if the ship was condemned, what is 
to become of him? Must he vot be 
lodged somewhere in safe custody ? But 
if he cau only be kept on board a ship 
bound for England, a ship may be bound 
for Eugland, though in Kyd’s dock ; + 
must Mr. Arnot go there too, and have 
his head hammered to pieces until the 
carpenters are able to make her sea 
worthy 2? Would he not be very glad 
to exchange the sme:l-of pitch and tar, 
with the noise of workmen, for a quiet 
lodging in Fort William with Lieute- 
nant Colonel Vaughan? In this view 
of the case, the learned Counsel consi- 
dered the mode pursued towards Mr. 
Arnot, uot only necessary for his remo- 
val, but the best for himself. The ques- 
tion was whether Government were 
bound to put him immediately on board 
a ship. He thought they were not, by 
the terms of the Act; which he main- 
* Note.—This is a mistake of the learned Ad- 
vocate, for the Company’s ships are despatched 
even in the height of the Monsoon: it is not ma- 








terial, however; for the arguinent, if wel! found- 
ed, would cut both ways. 

+ This is not quite correct, because a ship 
cannot properly be said to be bound for a port, 
until she has actually entered the customs for 
that piace, 





tained contemp!ated intermediate im- 
prisonment. For in the 123d § it ex- 
pressly mentioned the word imprison- 
ing. It said— 

That if any suit of action shall be brought or 
commenced against the said United Company, or 
any of their servants, or any person or persons 
acting by their authority, for the recovery of 
any costs or damages for the unlawful taking, 
arresting, seizing, imprisoning, sending or bring - 
ing into the United Kingdom, of any person, or 
persons found in the East Indies or other parts 
aforesaid, within the limits of the said Compa- 
ny’s charter,or as not being authorized to reside 
or trafic there, &c. 

The words ‘ imprisoning, sending,” 
he contended, could not apply to the 
captain of the vessel; and must there- 
fore refer to the Governor General or 
any others acting on the same authority, 
instrumental in the individual’s being 
sent out of the country. He was ready 
to go as far as Mr. Turton in saying, 
that there should be no imprisonment 
unless necessary for Mr. Arnot’s con- 
veyauce on board ship; that there 
should be no superfiuous delay on the 
way: but some detention was obviously 
necessary ; and no attempt had been 
uiade to prove that, in this case, more 
had taken place than was necessary. 
No ship of the description required had 
sailed since bis arrest, and he was en- 
titled t» be sent by the first. If it had 
not been the intention of the Act that 
he should be detained in custody till a 
ship be prepared for his reception, it 
would have said, he shall be ** taken, 
arrested, and seized,”’ &c. provided only 
a ship of the proper description be rea- 
dy to receive him on board and convey 
him to England. Onthese grounds the 
learned Counsel concluded that Mr. 
Arnot’s detention was agreeable to the 
Act of Parliament, and legal ; and that 
he must therefore be remanded to the 
fort in custody ef the Town Major. 

Mr. Turton.—My iearned friend has 
told us be never entertained any doubt 
cf the legality of Mr. Arnot’s imprison- 
ment. Well, perhaps not. For | have 
observed, that starting’ on a cause, he 
has a wonderful facility in getting rid 
of his doubts : the moment he embarks 
in it, he immediately heaves all his 
doubts overboard, to render bis argu- 
ment the safer. Nay, he does not even 
leave enough of doubts to serve for bal- 

last. He has also been less courteous 
than he usually is; for he told me my 
argument was absurd. “ 

The Apvocatr GENERAL explained 
that hedid not mean to say that: for his 
learned friend, as usual, argued very 
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well; but in this case, his arguments 
led to an absurd conclusion. 

Mr. Turton resumed.—It is very easy 
for my learned friend to say that such 
a conclusion is absurd; or that the 
power of imprisonment is necessarily 
implied in the Act of Parliament. But 
I go upon the well-known principle of 
the law of England, known to every one 
who has ever passed the threshold of an 
English Court of Justice,—that all pe- 
nal statutes must be construed strictly ; 
and that uo man must be deprived of 
his liberty without an express authority 
from an Act of Parliament. In inter- 
preting the sense of an Act, there must 
be no stretching of the meaning,—no 
supplying of supposed omissions, in or- 
der to trench on the liberty of the sub- 
ject, further than is expressly autho- 
rized. The Advocate General says, that 
the power of imprisoning is necessarily 
implied. But where is the authority for 
saying so? On what acknowledged 
principle of law is such a coustruction 
put upon the Act? What legal dictum 
is there in favour of this latitude of in- 
terpretation? We have heard of none. 
He has indeed cited a case decided in 
this Courtiu 1791. 1 do not care what 
was decided, unless I know the grounds 
and the principles upon which that 
judgment was pronounced. Not bein 
made acquainted with these, I must stil 
rest the question on the broad ground 
of the law of England; according to 
the principles of which, [ maintain this 
imprisonment to be illegal, and not 
warranted, With all due respect to the 
authority of precedents, judges are not 
infallible ; or wherefore the number of 
new trials we see granted in England? 
After decision, the judges see reason to 
deliberate further on the subject, aud 
the judgments are not unfrequeutiy re- 
versed. Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
high encomiums passed by my learned 
friend on Sir R. Chambers, he was by 
no means infallible. My learned friend, 
indeed, always has a very high admira- 
tion for those judges and lawyers who 
entertain the same opinions with him- 
self. But I have no doubt that in exa- 
mining that book (in Mss.) he has found 
many thiogs to astonish him; and that 
he could put his finger on many passa- 
ges, in the propriety of which he is very 
far from coinciding. I do not know 
what particular notions Sir R. Chambers 
may have entertained as to the liberty 
of the subject, or the power of the Go- 
vernment, Sir William Jones, who also 
sat on the bench, was a great Oriental 
scholar. 

Sir F. MacNAGnHTEN.~And a great 
stickler for liberty. 
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Mr. Turton.—Yes, my Lord : but apt 
to be fascinated by talent. Now, allthe 
learning and eloquence of the bar might 
have been in favour of the imprisonment. 
I do not know what arguments were used 
on the other side: this I know, that the 
decision was contrary to the law of Eng- 
land, as here established. The Advocate 
General considers the confinementof my 
client in the Fort a lenient way of pro- 
ceeding. 

ApvVocaTE GENERAL.—I expressed no 
opinion at all on the present case, fur- 
ther than that his imprisonment, in such 
a case, was legal; and that in granting 
a power of sending him home without 
any further prosecution, the Act intend- 
ed to be comparatively lenient ; and that 
he may be more comfortable in the Fort 
than on boarda ship, until the time that 
the latter is ready to proceed to sea. 

Mr. Turton.—Well, admitting that 
in the custody of my learned brother’s 
friend, Col. Vaughan, my client may be 
more comfortable than on boarda ship ; 
nevertheless, as in the case of a person 
taken up by a bailiff, who may be will- 
ing to detain him in his‘own house in- 
stead of taking him to prison, the per- 
son in custody may say, ‘‘ It is true you 
have a commodious house, with agree- 
able company and a pleasant prospect ; 
yet I don’t choose to remain in it. Take 
me to my legal prison, for there only 
will I be confined, however much it may 
be inferior to your house.” Somy client 
may say, ‘*I do not choose to remain in 
the Fort, I am willing to go on board a 
ship bound for England, and there only 
you are authorized to confine me.” The 
intermediate confinement, unwarranted 
by the Act, is by no means necessary to 
enable the Government to send persons 
on board a ship, But even if it were, the 
Court could not authorize what was not 
warranted in the Act; since they sit as 
judges, and not as legislators. If a 
magistrate were empowered by the sta- 
tute to fine a person tor a certain offence, 
but it did not go on to say, that in case 
of the offender failing to pay the fine, 
he shall be imprisoned until he do so— 
then the magistrate would not have been 
warranted to inflict imprisonment upon 
him; and must content himself with 
awarding the pecuniary penalty, leav- 
ing it to be recovered in the best way it 
can. 

Mr. Turton thought it unnecessary to 
take up their Lordships’ time by stating 
the many fatal objections which lay 
against the return, and rested satisfied 
that on the grounds already stated, on 
the priaciples laid down by Sir William 
Blackstone, and the greatest law autho- 
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rities, that penal statutes must be con- 
strued strictly, that the personal liberty 
of the subject must not be abridged, 
unless there is an express warrant for it 
from the words of a statute or the com- 
mon law of the land, the Court would 
order Mr. Arnot’s release. 

Sir FRancis MACNAGHTEN began by 
regretting that there was little hope of 
a concurrence of opivion, between him 
and his colleague in office, on the sub- 
ject before them. But (said his Lord- 
ship) I think there must be something 
plain and distinct—something clear and 
express in the Act of Parliament—some- 
thing which admits of no other construe- 
tion, before the subject can be deprived 
of his liberty. If this principle be not 
adhered to, and preserved without any 
reservation or admixture of anything 
else whatever, then I know of no secu- 
rity from the laws on which the subject 
can place reliance. I am well aware 
that, if the Governor General, acting 
under the 33d or the 53d of George III. 
send to England British subjects found 
here without a licence, we have uo right 
te interfere. He is authorized to do so 
by Act of Parliament ; atid whether that 
be a constitutional or unconstitutional 
act, with that—sitting here as judges— 
we have no concern. Nor have we any- 
thing to do with the discretion or indis- 
cretion, with which he may exercise 
that authority; nor with his regard to 
liberty or his regard to tyranny. There- 
fore, I put this entirely out of the ques- 
tion. But the Act of Parliament, con- 
ferring such authority, gives no power 
of imprisonment. The word is not 
found, nor the idea conveyed in it at all, 
If the word “ detain” even had been 
used, it might have afforded some sha- 
dow of an argument for this imprison- 
ment, but we do not find even such a word 
in the act. Therefore the obvious and 
necessary conclusion is, that the act has 
only one object: it gives the power to 
seize and remit to England persons 
found here without a licence, but con- 
fers no power whatever of imprisoning 
them. Many things have been intro- 
duced which were not necessary for the 
argument; as the 104th section of the 
53d of George III. (on which the war- 
rant of commitment is founded) is alone 
necessary, and must by itself decide the 
question. I do not deny that other acts 
may be referred to for illustration or 
analogy; but on this the question de- 
pends. 

It may he said, that if the Government 
has not a right to imprison until a ship 
be ready, then a dangerous man may go 
abroad and do mischief in the interme- 






diate time. So he may; anu supposing 
the worst case, that he has the means 
and the desire of doing mischief, I say he 
may do all the mischief he can, subject 
always to the control of the laws, and to 
be punished for every illegal Act he may 
commit; but no person has a right to 
prevent him by any precautionary mea- 
sure. Such, I say, was the intention of 
the legislature in passing the act. For 
although, sitting here as judges, we have 
no right to inquire whether an Act be 
constitutional or unconstitutional; yet 
we are bound, as British judges, to put 
upon it a constitutional rather than an 
unconstitutional interpretation; and 
were it liable to two constructions, 
where the right of the subject is con- 
cerned, we are bound to give it an in- 
terpretation in favour of liberty. 

On this point { wish to be clearly un- 
derstood. To say that we enjoy here 
the full privileges of the British con- 
stitution, is absurd. We enjoy no such 
thing. The idea of such liberty is ab- 
surd—is tidieulous. How can any man 
in his senses say, 1 will act as I choose, 
subject only to the laws, when he knows 
that he may be told, ‘* You shall do no- 
thing, you have no right to be here at 
all.” To speak of British liberty then 
existing here as at home, would be little 
less than frenzy, But the fewer the pri- 
vileges we do enjoy—the more nume- 
rous and heavy the restraints imposed 
upon us—the more our liberty is nar- 
rowed, the more, I say, does it become 
incumbent on the judges to guard, with 
greater strictness, that portion of liberty 
which remains to us; for we have the 
less to spare. 

With regard to the pretended neces- 
sity of guarding against the mischief a 
party may do, before a vessel is ready 
for his conveyance to England, let us 
see what the legislature has done in ano- 
ther case very nearly related to this. 
When a person is residing in the country 
with a licence, it can of course only be 
recalled ou account of his own miscon- 
duct. Therefore in such case, it is to 
be presumed, that there must be some 
cause which renders his removal a mat- 
ter of public expedience. But even then, 
did the legislature empower the Gover- 
nor General to seize and immediately 
imprison this public enemy, to keep him 
from doing more extensive mischief un- 
til he could be conveyed out of the 
country? No such thing :—He is al- 
lowed to roam at large for two months ! 
Then in the other case, if any idle 
person happen to have come here about 
that time from England, without think- 
ing the matter, or not knowing perhaps 
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a licence was necessary, and thus be 


caught in the trap, and ordered out of 


the country, without, perhaps, having 
committed any offence, or what is a 
mere parliamentary offence; can it be 
contended, with any shadow of reason, 
that he is to be imprisoned without any 
express authority ? I say, without having 
committed any offence,—not with re- 
ference to the particular circumstances 
of this case, which have induced the Go- 
vernment to order Mr. Arnot’s removal 
from the country ; for I declare, I know 
nothing about them, and have nothing 
to de with them, But the Government, 
by this mode of proceeding, have de- 
clined prosecuting him for a misde- 
meanour, and rested satisfied with his 
being removed. It is to be presumed, 
therefore, that he has committed no of 

fence which calls for prosecution, and 
is removed merely for not having a li- 
ceuce, In such a case, are we justified 
in considering him a dangerous man, 
who must be secured right or wrong, 
legally or illegally? Am I sitting here 
as a British Judge to put words in an 
Act of Parliament, and supply its sup- 
posed deficiences ? and for what? why, 
to invade the liberties of the subject. 
Am I to say that such an expression was 
inadverteutly omitted, or such a power 
was meant to be given; and, on such 
grounds, agree to this person’s being 
imprisoned, without any express autho- 
rity from the statute? * Sitting here as 
a British Judge, (and | hope | am not 
obliged to lay aside my feelings as a 
man), and viewing the case, as 1 hope! 
do, both as an English lawyer and as a 
gentleman,—I declare that my under- 
standing and my conscience, will not 
suffer me to send back this person to the 
cell, or prison, or whatever it may be, 
in the Fort, where they have confined 
him. I hope Judges of this court will 
never be swayed in their decisions, by 
any respect of persous: nor, if in con- 
struing the laws they find two roads, 
pursue that most agreeable or conve- 

hieut to men in power, merely because 
they know it to be so. I trust they will 
never, in any cases truckle to the Go- 
verument, as, J fear, those judges have 
done. [As his Lordship pronounced 
these words in a very emphatic manner, 

he laid his hand upon the MS. book of 
cases from which the Advocate General 
had quoted that of Mr. Duhan.] If such 
ever were the case, it would afford a 





+ Yet this is precisely what the same learned 
judge actoally did himself, in his celebrated 
“ argument” for putting new restrictions on the 
Indian Press. This speech deserves to be com- 
ared with his former one; a task we shall per- 
haps perform in a succeeding Number, 
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cloak for every species of oppression, “J 
would infinitely rather see the Court 
abolished, for it would then be a nui- 
sance rather than a protection to the 
subject. 1 declare I should hope, in such 
a case, to see a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta to join in a pe- 
tition to Parliament, to recall its eharter 
and put an end to it at once. This 
court is supreme, and the moment one 
particle of this supremacy is forfeited, I 
trust the court will be annihilated. 

Suppose we were to remand this gen- 
tleman again to the Fort, 1 should like 
to know how long he is to be kept in 
custody? By this Return, on the extra- 
ordinary nature of which 1 must now 
remark, the Government assumes a 
power to act as it pleases—to imprison 
him with any oue it likes: and by what 
authority ? 1 know of none. The words 
** to detain or imprison”’ are not once used 
in the Act; and am I to put a word into 
the Act to construe it by implication? I 
confess it would be some comfort, some 
sort of satisfaction to me, to find it stated 
in this Return, how long he is to be 
kept in durance, and whether for weeks, 
or months? But the Return does not 
favour us with any information on this 
subject ; it does not say when he is to be 
put on board a ship, or how long he is 
to remain confined in the Fort. Lord 
Holt refused to know that the city of 
Loudon returned members to Parlia- 
ment; and on the same grounds, the 
judges of this court bave no right to 
know that a ship will ever sail to Eng- 
land, and thus he may be confined for 
any indefinite length of time. Good 
God! is it to be tolerated that a British 
subject, after being shut up in this man- 
ner without any authority, is to be kept 
all this time, and as long as the Gos 
vernment may think proper to keep him, 
in prison, without bail or mainprize? 
Can this be done under English laws, 
for anything but felony or treason ? 
But the Act which is assumed as the 
warraut for this, applies equally to 
Bombay, whence the Company never 
have a ship bound directly to England, 
Then are we to put a forced and un- 
warrauted construction upon the Act, 
by which a British subject, for merely 
being in India without a licence, is to he 
coudemned to perpetual imprisonment ? 
The idea is monstrous.—But if the Go- 
vernor General evet had the power to 
imprison him, I should say, that he 
might be hailed ; because if they prose- 
cuted him, even at home, then he is to 
be committed, only 1F NOT BAILED. 

I do not know what feeling this per- 
son’s release may excite, but if a general 
feeling of satisfaction or congratulation 
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should prevail at his release, I see no 
reason why the Government should not 
participate in it.—The Governor Ge- 
neral himself, in my opinion will not be 
offended at not meeting with unlimited 
submission to his will, knowing that 
such bliud compliance must necessarily 
impart weakness and instability to his 
own power.—Convinced, by experience, 
of living under a coustitutional govern- 
ment, of the eminent advantage of every 
one being secured in the full enjoyment 
of his rights ; he must rather be pleased 
at seeing the liberty of the subject pro- 
tected. I am not intimately acquainted 
with his Lordship, who has lately ar- 
rived amongst us; but I naturally a-cribe 
these sentiments to him as a British 
nobleman. 

My principle is, that, if the words of 
the Act of Parliament are not clear be- 
yond a doubt in conveying the power to 
imprison, then we ought not, by so 
Stretching its meaning, to curtail the 
liberty of avy man.—We ought, (though 
I do not speak of this as a constitutional 
act: I care not whether it is or no—but 
this I do say)—we are bound to give it 
a constitutional, rather than an uncon- 
Stitutional, construction. It does not 
empower the Government to imprison ; 
and although it may be said that in the 
Fort, in the care of such a gentleman as 
Col. Vaughan, this individual will ex- 
perience all the indulgence which that 
officer can extend to him, and no one 
who knows him can doubt; yet, in de- 
priving a man of his liberty, you take 
away that from him which is necessary 
for his happiness. It is in vain to talk 
of the pleasantness of this place or the 
other; he is no longer master of him- 
self: and this alone is enough to make 
him miserable. What more, I ask, can 
any tyrant do, than make his victims 
miserable? It is true you may put him 
on board ship, and keep him there in 
charge of the captain, but I should think 
the wooden walls of the vessel a suffi- 
cient prison. They could not confine 
him to his cabin, or keep him in fetters. 
Nay, I think him entitled, by the terms 
of the Act which provides for him a 
good and sufficient vessel—to one of the 
Company’s ships—to the best treatment 
and accommodations. And when the 
ship reaches England, this gentleman is 
immediately entitled to his discharge 
from the vessel at the first place where 
she is safely moored; and is at liberty 
to go where he chooses. No conditional 
term of imprisonment is to be tacked to 
the end of the voyage. And is impri- 
sonment less a hardship in the East In- 
dies, than in England? Is it of less 
consequence to a British subject here? 


Is the society in this country less con- 
soling to his feelings, or less necessary 
to his happiness, than in Europe, that 
we should thus trifle with his liberty? 
Ou every principle of law, of reason, 
and of justice then, I declare it to be 
my decided opinion, that Mr. Arnot be 
discharged. 

Sir ANTHONy BuLLER then delivered 
his judgment, as nearly as could be col- 
lected, to the following effect. He set 
out by expressing his concurrence in the 
regret expressed by the senior judge, at 
the difference of opinion that had arisen 
between them; but he deemed it ne- 
cessary to state the grounds of his dis- 
sent from his colleague, that they might 
not be hereafter misconstrued. He had, 
when he first heard of this matter, been 
of opinion, that the Government had 
acted wrong; but after material doubt, 
and a reference to the case of Duban, 
cited by the Advocate General, he had 
come to the opposite conclusion. He 
had some doubt whether the judges had 
power in this case, to bail the party ; 
but that was not a question now before 
the court. If the Government had the 
power in 1791, they had it, his Lord- 
ship thought, now. In the Act of the 
53d of Geo. III. there were the words 
** Company’s ship bound to England,” 
which were not in the Act of the 33d; 
but he did not think that this introduced 
any loss of privilege, though it might 
unintentionally have done so. Untor- 
tunately the legislature had not recol- 
lected that no such ship might sail for 
some time after the removal of an indi- 
vidual from the country had been de- 
cided on. He thought that the object 
of the Acts was to give the power of ex- 
ercising such authority to send home 
persons, circumstanced as the party in 
this case was. The governments of 
India, had the power under former Acts 
of seizing, taking, and detaining for the 
purpose of sending to England, British 
subjects residing here withouta licence, 
in order to prosecute them for a misde- 
meanour: and it was not contended 
that they had not the power now, for 
the purpose of conveying to England 
when the ship was ready, a British sub- 
ject so circumstanced—for it was ad- 
mitted that they might arrest, and seize 
him, and carry him on board of her. 
He, Sir A. Buller, thought therefore, 
that this authority necessarily implied 
the power to detain till the ship was so 
ready ; and that, consequently, Mr, Ar-- 
not was not entitled to his discharge. 

Mr.Turton then applied for the deci- 
sion of the Court, when Sir Francis 
Macnaghten ordered Mr. Arnot’s imme- 
diate release, 
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DEBATES AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


Ir the only object of our Publication were to report every word that should be 
uttered within the walls of the India House, we might easily attain it, as some of 
the best Reporters in London are at our command; but, it would be vain to hope 
that such a practice could produce either profit or pleasure to our readers. When 
three or four days of every mouth are entirely consamed in a war of words, at 
the Court of Proprietors, no Monthly Publication could report the whole of such 
proceedings without excluding every thing else from its pages. Compression is 
therefore indispensable; and the only question is, as to the extent to which it 
should be carried. Our own idea is, that the general reader will be satisfied with 
such reports as shall contain the substance of all the arguments urged, though 
given in a more condensed form, and cleared of all that does not strictly bear 
upon the question in dispute ; so that the perusal may be not only more expedi- 
tious and more agreeable, but leave such clear impressions of the arguments on 
each side, as rarely follow by the fatiguing task of wading through a wordy and 
wearisome debate. It is by this practice only, that we can ensure the pleasing 
variety for which we hope to make our Publication distinguished. The general 
reader will therefore gain largely by this arrangement; and even those who like 
to review themselves again in print, after they have spoken in public assemblies, 
will not, we believe, lose anything of real value or importance by the manner in 





which their facts and arguments will be stated. 


Wepnespay, February 25th.—This 
day a General Court of Proprietors was 
held. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 

The Hon. DouGias Kinnairb, after 
along speech (the substance of which 
was given in our last Number), pro- 
posed the following Resolution for the 
adoption of the Court :— 

‘* That application be made to Parlia- 
ment for the repeal of the 46th clause 
of the Act of the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155, 
by which the Court of Directors is pro- 
hibited from sending to India, in the ca- 
pacity of a writer, any person who shall 
not have resided during four terms at 
the Haileybury College.’”’ — The hon. 
Proprietor stated, that if that Resolution 
were carried, he intended to propose 
another to the following effect :—‘* That 
it shall not be lawful for the Court of 
Directors to nominate, appoint, or send 
to India, in the capacity of writer, any 
pares who has not submitted his qua- 
ifications to one or more public exami- 
nation, as they shall, from time to time, 
appoint.” 

Mr. CARRUTHERS was of opinion that 
the arguments which the hon. mover 
had advanced in support of his proposi- 
tion, were quite inconclusive, whilst at 
the same time they possessed no claim 
to novelty, having been used before in 
1417, when they were triumphantly re- 
futed. He contended, that the oppo- 
sition which had been raised against the 
College, was in a great measure ground- 
less, and proceeded chiefly from disap- 
pointed youths, and their parents or 
Orient. Herald, Vol, 1. 


guardians. That the institution had its 
defects he would not deny; but they 
bore no proportion to its merits. There 
was, in his opinion, no collegiate or 
scholastic institution existing which was 
so well calculated to furnish the peculiar 
education which was requisite for young 
men destiaed for the civil service in Ins 
dia, as Haileybury College. He saw 
that the institution had, under the ex- 
isting regulations, exercised a most be- 
neficial influence on the Indian popula- 
tion, by promotiog their well-being and 
happiness ; and he was, therefore, un- 
willing that any change should take 
place. For those reasons he would op- 
pose the motion. 

Mr. PoyNDER was of opinion, that the 
hon. Proprietor who had brought for- 
ward the question, had not succeeded 
in establishing either of the two posi- 
tions which, he apprehended, he must 
do before he could expect the Court to 
agree to his proposition, namely, that 
the present system of education at Hai- 
leybury College was inefficient; and 
that the substitute which was proposed 
was better. (Hear!) He referred to the 
opinions of the Marquesses Wellesley 
and Cornwallis to show, that previous 
to the institution of the College, the 
civil servants were generally badly edu- 
cated, and unequal to the performance 
of their importaut duties. Since the 
establishment of the College, the gene- 
ral state of the civil service had im- 
proved in a surprising degree, and he 
believed that the improvement which 
had taken place, could only be ascribed 
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to the institution at Haileybury. He 
thought that the course of study pur- 
sued at that institution was infinitely 
better calculated to prepare young men 
for their appointments in the Company’s 
service, than the course followed at ei- 
ther Oxford or Cambridge. He would 
vote against the motion. 

Mr. RicBy approved of the motion. 
He said that the two gentlemen who 
had preceded him, appeared to have 
mistaken the object of the hon. mover’s 
proposition. The hon, mover did not 
propose that the Haileybury College 
should be destroyed, but only that ano- 
ther avenue should be opened to the 
public, by which individuals might enter 
into the Company’s service. 

Mr. WEEDING was decidedly of opi- 
nion, that individuals might be as well 
qualified for entering the civil service in 
India, by a university education, as by 
going through the course of study at 

aileybury College, which was pre- 
scribed by Act of Parliament. He ob- 
jected to many of the statutes for the 
regulation of the College, and particu- 
larly to that which deprived the Court 
of Directors of the power of dismissing 
any of the professors. In the first nine 
years, from 1605 to 1814, while the Di- 
rectors had the entire control of the pro- 
fessors, twelve pupils were expelled, of 
whom five were restored. In the latter 
period of nine years, from 1614 to 1623, 
when the professors were vested with 
unlimited authority to expel, twenty- 
three were expelled, and only nine of 
these restored. (Hear!) So that when 
the professors exercised the power, the 
expulsions were increased two-fold ; and 
the restorations were not in the same 
proportion as they had'been before. He 
cordially concurred in the motion. 

Mr. Twininc was of opinion that im- 
mense benefits had resulted to the Com- 
pany’s service from the institution of 
the College. The testimony of their 
Governors General, and Members of 
Councils, proved that the Company had 
never been more ably or zealously serv- 
ed than by students from the College. 
Upon the best consideration which he 
could give tothe subject, he was adverse 
to the proposed innovation. 

Mr. S. Dixon thought that the ap- 
pdintments in the Company’s service 
ought to be thrown open to competition, 
and not exclusively bestowed on the stu- 
dents of Haileybury College. He sup- 
ported the motion. 

Mr. Cratmers also spoke in favour 
of the motion. 

Mr. ImpEy condemned the introduc- 
tion of the question, as being calculated 


to cherish a feeling of insubordination 
amongst the students at the College. 
He then proceeded to address the Court 
at considerable length in support of the 
College. His arguments resolved them- 
selves into three points. First, that the 
exigencies of the civil service in India 
required that not only a liberal but an 
appropriate education should be given 
to those who were to discharge its func- 
tions. Secondly, that under the old sys- 
tem, the state of the education of those 
appointed to the different offices was 
wholly inadequate to enable them effec- 
tually to discharge their duties. Thirdly, 
that the institution of Haileybury Col- 
lege was completely successful, as was 
manifested by the superior manner in 
which the functions of the civil service 
were performed. The hon. Director 
strongly disapproved of the proposed 
application to Parliament. He beseech- 
ed the Court to consider that the Com- 
pany never appeared before Parliamevt 
without great danger, and seldom with- 
out great loss. It was not improbable 
that the secret enemies of the Company 
would avail themselves of the epportu- 
nity afforded by an application to Parlia- 
ment, to strip them of some of their 
privileges. For these reasons he called 
upon the Court to reject the motion. 

Mr. GanaGan approved of the motion. 

Mr. R. JACKSON was convinced, that 
without some change of the nature pro- 
posed by his hon. friend, the College 
could effect no good. If such a qualifi- 
cation were introduced into the system, 
it would fully answer all the expectations 
of those who were desirous of seeing the 
College converted into an instrument of 
unmixed good. 

Mr. Impey, at five o’clock, proposed 
an adjournment of the debate. 

The Court divided on the question : 
the numbers were, for the adjournment 
62; against it 32: majority 30. 

The Court then adjourned to Friday 
next. 





Fripay, Fes. 27.—This day the Court 
met, pursuant to adjournment, to take 
into consideration the subject of Hailey - 
bury College. 


EXCLUSION OF THE REPORTERS. 


Mr. KirKPaTRICK rose, and address- 
ing the Chairman, observed, that he 
had read in a daily newspaper some 
observations on incivility alleged to 
have been shown to the reporters for the 
public press. They complained of hav- 
Ing been excluded at the last meeting of 
the Court from the places which they 




















had formerly been permitted to oecupy.* 
He now wished to ask the Chairman 
whether the exclusion complained of 
had taken place in pursuance of bis or- 
ders, or had been sanctioned by his ap- 
probation. (Hear, hear.) 

The CuairMan replied, that he had 
issued no orders except the usual one for 
securing the ingress of the Proprietors 
into their own Court, and where cer- 
tainly none but Proprietors could be ac- 
commodated as a matter of right. He 
had ordered in the usual way that none 
but Proprietors should be admitted until 
12 o'clock, and he was not aware until 
late last night that any inconvenience of 
the kind alluded to had been expe- 
rienced. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick had been induced to 
notice the subject with the view of se- 
curing to the gentlemen who attended 
for the public press the indulgence which 
had hitherto been granted, and he wish- 
ed to know whether it was to be con- 
tinued. 

The CnatrMan observed, that the first 
persons entitled to accommodation were 
the Proprietors. With respect to the in- 
dulgence alluded to by the hon. Pro- 
prietor, he believed that the gentlemen 
belonging to the public press now expe- 
rienced it. They were now in that part 
of the Court where by courtesy they 
were permitted to sit, and where he 
hoped they would find every accommo- 
dation; but that accommodation was 
granted them not as a matter of right, 
but of courtesy. (Hear, hear.) 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE, 


Mr. Money rose to resume the debate. 
He could assure the Court that his tes- 
timony upon the merits of the College 
was perfectly candid and impartial ; for 
he was free to confess, that at the time 
of its establishment (he being then in 
India) he entertained some prejudices 
againstit. When, however, he observed 
the great acquirements made by indi- 
viduals who came to India from the 
College, and heard the expression of 
their gratitude to their alma-mater for 
the valuable education they had obtain- 
ed, his opinion completely changed, 
and he became convinced of the great 
utility of the establishment, That 
defects might exist in it, as well as 
in every other human institution, he 
had not the folly to deny ; but what he 
did deny was, that the motion before the 
Court was the proper way to remedy 
those defects. If the hon. mover’s ar- 
guments were well founded, his motion 





* See Oriental Herald for March, p. 537. 
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did not go far enough. For the sake of 
consisteucy, he ought to move for the 
abolition of the College, as an institution 
productive of no benefit capable of jus- 
tifying the expense of maintaining it, 
The test of public examination pro- 
posed by the hon. mover as a substitute 
for education at the College was insuf- 
ficient. In that way, it was true, the li- 
terary attainments of the candidate might 
be ascertained, but no judgment could 
be formed of his individual or moral 
character. Unhappily, it often occurred, 
that the most brilliant talents were com- 
bined with the strongest passions and 
the most ungovernable temper. It was 
obvious, however, that a character thus 
constituted would be very unfit for the 
management of affairs in a country like 
the Indian empire. In his opinion, no 
more effective means could be devised 
for training the civil servants of the 
Company to the difficult art of self-go- 
vernment, than that of subjecting them 
for two years to a course of college dis- 
cipline. The power of expulsion was a 
powerful and salutary check to vicious 
and disordered inclinations, and without 
that power it would be impossible to go- 
vern the College. The question for the 
Court to consider then was, whether 
that establishment had answered the 
purposes of its institution, and whether 
the proposed change wouid be produc~ 
tive of better consequences? Was there 
ever a period when justice was so well 
administered, or government so well ex- 
ecuted in India, as at the present time? 
Since the establishment of the present 
system of education, a great improve- 
meat had taken place in the acquire- 
ments of the civil servants of the Com- 
pany. Sir John Malcolm, at once the 
historian of the Indian empire, and the 
greatest ornament of the Company’s 
service, both as a soldier and a states- 
man, had given his testimony in favour 
of the College. The late Mr. Charles 
Grant was decidedly in favour of the 

institution. The hon. Director con- 

cluded by conjuring the Court to reject 

a motion which had for its object the 

destruction of an edifice they had them- 

selves created for’the noblest of pur- 

poses, and which, whatever imperfec- 

tions might belong to it, was capable of 

receiving the highest improvement, and 
of being rendered a lasting monument 
of the Company’s munificence and mag- 
nanimity. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Tran’, from his own experience 
in India, could assert, that the compul- 
sory clause was perfectly inefficient, as 
to the object of securing properly quali- 
fied servants for the civil departments 
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in India. In the progress of the debate 
great naimes had been quoted in support 
of the institution, and he begged leave 
to ‘refer to one on the other side of the 
question, The hon. Proprietor then 
read an extract from a speech delivered 
by Lord Grenville in 1813, in a debate 
in the House of Lords on the renewal of 
the Company’s charter, which expressed 
strong disapprobation of the discipline 
adopted at Haileybury College. An hon. 
Proprietor had quoted Lord Wellesley’s 
opinion of the deplorable state of the 
civil service, previously to the establish- 
ment of the College. He could not allow 
that assertion to go forth to the world un- 
contradicted. He felt great respect for 
Lord Wellesley, but much greater re- 
spect for truth ; and that compelled him 
to say, that Lord Wellesley, who, how- 
ever, had put forth nothing to warrant 
the conclusion to which the hon. Pro- 
prictor had come, was under a tempta- 
tion to highly colour the picture which 
he drew of the civil service, because he 
had to make out a case to justify the 
expenditure of half a million of money. 
Thus there was an inducement for bis 
Lordship to magnify the imperfections, 
vices, and ignorance of the civil service. 
To prove that the civil service comprised 
amongst its officers many men eminent 
for their talents and acquirements before 
the College was instituted, he needed 
only to refer to the example of several 
gentlemen whom he would not name 
because they were present. But he 
would mention the name of an indi- 
vidual who had once sat in that Court, 
but whom, he was sorry to say, the 
Court would never seeagain. When he 
stated that he meant the late Mr. Grant, 
he was sure that every one present would 
be inclined to ejaculate 





sanctum et venerabile nomen. 





He might also couple with the name of 
Mr. Grant that of Mr. Lumsden. (Hear, 
hear.) He contended that the College 
could not furnish a sufficient number of 
civil servants to meet the exigencies of 
the service. The whole number of stu- 
dents available for the civil service of 
the whole of India for the next year 
amounted only to 22. The hon. Pro- 
prietor then proceeded to contrast the 
East India College with the Universities, 
and expressed his opinion that the latter 
institutions afforded adequate means for 
educating young men for the civil ser- 
vice of India. With respect to the dis- 
cipline of the College, he would again 
beg leave to quote the opinions of a gen- 
tleman, whose eloquence on a former 
discussion of the question procured him 
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more atterition and weight than was ac- 
quired by any other person who took 
part in the debate. The hon. Proprietor 
then read the following passage :— 
““The generality of collegiate esta- 
blishments have been founded in times 
of very imperfect illumination, and by 
an authority which was considered as 
paramount. They have, therefore, 
easily acquired an unresisted sway; and 
having begun by being strong in power, 
have ended with being strong in opinion, 
they have become interwoven with all 
our national prejudices, and may be 
said to have struck their roots into the 
perpetual rock of the Constitution. 
Hence they command the unqualified 
reverence of mankind; and any attempt 
to shake their authority, much more avy 
attempt to endanger their existence, 
would be considered the last extreme of 
folly. The Indian College, on the other 
hand, has had to contend with some- 
thing of those disadvantages that are 
experienced by a goverpment establish- 
ed in times of light and liberty, in times 
when almost every man has an opinion, 
a voice, anda pen. It necessarily wants 
all that hold on the public miud, which 
is the growth of prescription and anti- 
quity; that is, it wants one most im- 
portant stay for the preservation of dis- 
cipline, and the prevention of designs of 
tumult. A student of evil dispositions, 
aud we must expect a mixture of such in 
every oumerous assemblage of indi- 
viduals, may be led to entertain the idea 
that even a project of oversetting the es- 
tablishment is not wholly out of reach : 
and, at all events, when a crisis of any 
kind arises, an institution like this is 
deficient in the means of overawing dis- 
turbance.” 

Nec meus hic sermo est, sed que prmecepit 

Ofellus. 

Of all the arguments which he had ever 
heard against the College, that was the 
strongest. It had been said, that the 
rate of expulsions had beea reduced 
from about 4 per cent. to 23 per cent. ; 
but even that reduced rate was much 
higher than existed in other places of a 
similar nature. Parents might find good 
places of education, where the risk of 
expulsion would not be the fraction of a 
unit. Really, if the College were to 
continue, he should not be surprised to 
find an office like Lloyd’s opened to un- 
derwrite the students against the risk of 
expulsion. (Laughter.) The Court of Di- 
rectors had been censured for giving up 
the control of the College to the Pro- 
fessors. He thought that the Court of Di- 
rectors had acted wisely in that respect. 
He was sure that if the College were to 
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be allowed to continue, the only means 
of preventing it from becoming a public 
nuisance, was to give full power to the 
College Council to rule it, if necessary, 
with a rod of iron. There was one point 
on which he wished to say a few words, 
namely, the much-talked-of morality of 
the College. He had inquired much, 
and anxiously, on that point, and he 
had hoped to find it as the happy valley 
which the poet had described, from 
which care and vice were shut out; 
that the seclusion of its situation might 
have guarded its inmates trom the 
temptation to err. The Court had beard 
of the disorders which the streets of 
Oxford and Cambridge exhibited. He 
had hoped to fiud the sequestered spot in 
which Haileybury College stood, pure and 
free from any vice which could offend 
the most rigid moralist. He feared it 
was not so; but that, on the contrary, 
it sheltered some of those vices which 
were but too common toall young men. 
He would speak plainly upon this point. 
(Hear, hear.) He thought it his duty as 
a member of that Court to declare his 
opinions boldly, and without disguise, 
aud he would do so, ‘* come what come 
may.’ Unless he was much misin- 
formed, the fashionable and destructive 
vice of gaming was carried on to some 
extent within the College. If that were 
the case, he hoped some inquiry would 
be made about it: he was not to be put 
down by, or rather he would not put up 
with (a laugh) general assertions of the 
morality and purity of the College. He 
was as much an advocate for morality 
and religious education as auy man ; 
but he was bound to declare, that he be- 
heved the College of Haileybury was not 
behind either of the Universities, bad as 
they were represented to be, in the prac- 
tice of vice. After quoting from a speech 
delivered by Mr. R. Grant in 1413, and 
observing that the predictions which it 
contained had not been fulfilled, the 
Hon. Proprietor said he would conclude 
by expressing his hearty concurrence in 
the motion, The proposed change might 
effect some good; at all events it could 
not make matters worse. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. Bese next addressed the Court. 
The hon. Director traced the rise of 
the Company’s power in India, and the 
history of their Government. The latter 
forty years of that period, compared 
with the former, were mere play aud tri- 
fling. All the diiliculties of the esta- 
blishment of the empire in India had 
been encountered and overcome by men 
who had not received the supposed be- 
netits of a peculiar education. When 
the College at Haileybury was first es- 
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tablished, about twenty years ago, he 
was one of the warmest advocates for the 
scheme—he was caught by the plausible 
and specious arguments which were 
adduced in support of it, but he would 
be a traitor to his duty and to his own 
sentiments, if he did not declare that 
the experience of the last eighteen years, 
during which time he had watched the 
proceedings of the College with a vigi- 
lant eye, had very much shaken the opi- 
nions he once held with respect to the 
benefits to be derived from that institu- 
tion. The hon. Director then proceeded 
to show, that in respect to the proper 
distribution and employment of time, 
the institution at Haileybury was ex- 
tremely deficient: the lectures occupied 
some of the professors four hours in the 
week, some five hours, and others nine 
hours. ‘The assistant professors were 
occupied ten hours in the week. Heun- 
derstood that some of the lectures were 
over by one o'clock, others by two 
o'clock; from that time until nine 
o'clock at night, with the exception of 
coming in to dinner, at which it was 
only necessary to appear for a mo- 
ment, the students had all their hours 
at their own disposal. According to 
the College system it was expected 
that those youths should, like so many 
monks, refire to their cells to study, but 
it was more natural that young men of 
their age should seek to divert and 
amuse themselves in avy way they could. 
The want of a proper employment of 
time was, iv his opinion, a material de- 
fect in the College system. In conse- 
quence of the students having so much 
leisure time, they acquired habits of ex- 
travagance and dissipation, which ma- 
teriallv influenced their future conduct. 
In order to show the results of the habits 
acquired at Haileybury College, he 
would read an extract of a letter from 
Tndia, by a young man who had been 
educated at the College. The letter was 
written to the father of the young man, 
aud the object was to obtain a loan of 
money to pay off the debts which he had 
contracted, for which he was obliged to 
ensure his life, and was paying for that 
and the interest of his debt, sixteen per 
cent. The young man told his father 
that his was by no means a singular 
case, and to prove that, he gave a de- 
scription of the situation of forty writers, 
with whose private concerns he was ac- 
quainted. He (Mr. Bebb) would not 
mention names, for the writer said to 
his father ‘* mind this is between our- 
selves.” (Laughter.) ‘The hon. Director 
then read an extract from the letter to 
which he had alluded, in which the 
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young man divided the forty writers into 
four classes ; the first, or deeply-involved 
class, contained those who were in debt 
from 3,0001. to 10,000/.; the second, or 
much-involved, from 1,000/. to 3,0001. ; 
the third, or slightly-involved, from 
1002. to 1,000/.; and the fourth, who 
were not at all involved, but entirely 
free from debt, and worth a little money. 
(A laugh.) In the first class there were 
eighteen, nearly a majority of the whole ; 
in the second eleven, of which this 
writer was one; inthe third eight; and 
in the fourth only three. (Hear, hear.) 
The consequence of young men being so 
much involved was, that they were led 
to commit acts which they would other- 
wise shrink from. The hon. Director 
expressed his decided disapprobation of 
the statute of selection ; and after ad- 
verting to several passages from Mr. 
Malthus’s pamphlet respecting the Col- 
lege, aud expressing his dissent from 
the opinions of that writer, concluded 
by expressing his approbation of the 
motion ; and by imploring the Court, if 
they wished well to the millions entrusted 
to their government in India, to remedy 
the-evils which, having their origin here, 
led to danger and misery there. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Rosert GRANT commenced by 
bearing testimony to the great candour, 
fairness and temper with which the 
question had been introduced to the 
notice of the Court, and begged to adi, 
that cordially concurring as he did in 
the opinion which had fallen from many 
gentlemen, that the effect of discussions 
upon such a subject, whether they were 
necessary or not, must be injurious to 
the well-being of the institution particu- 
larly concerned, he was bound to declare 
that there would be less reason to depre- 
cate those discussions if they were always 
conducted in the spirit of which the hon. 
mover had set the example. He would 
in the outset declare his opposition to 
the motion. Even if he agreed with all 
that the hon. mover had said in disap- 
probation of the present system, still he 
could not concur in the motion for this 
simple reason, because he was perfectly 
satisfied, on grounds which appeared 
to his mind to be irrefragable, that the 
system which it was proposed to substi- 
tute for the present one, would be quite 
ineffectual. Whatever question, and in 
whatever terms, that Court might send 
to Parliament, the only point which 
Parliament would consider would not 

a comparison between this and that 
system, but the geveral question. The 
clause being once repealed, it would be 
for Parliament to consider what to sub- 


stitute. The question before the Court 
involved two considerations : first, had 
the institution, in any fair degree, an- 
swered the puposes for which it was 
founded ; secondly, was there any pro- 
bability that those purposes would be 
answered by the substitution proposed ? 
if it should appear that the institution 
had answered the purposes for which it 
was founded, there arose a stroug pre- 
sumption against any change ; if to this 
were superadded the proot that those 
purposes could not be answered by the 
change proposed; then, in addition to 
the strong presumption against any 
change, there existed the irresistible 


presumption against the particular 


change in question. It was only neces- 


sary to inquire, first, what was the pur- 
pose for which the institution was esta- 
blished? and, secondly, whether that 


purpose had been answered? ‘The pur- 
pose for which the institution was found- 
ed, was to qualify persons to fulfil im- 
portant functions in the East Indies. 
The question then was, what was the 
present state of the civil service? a 
question respecting which he appre- 
hended there could not be two opinions. 


All persons must agree that in point of 


integrity, general ability, public spirit, 
and efficiency to discharge their various 
functions, the body of civil servants 
never was in so high a state of excellence 
as at the present moment. Though not 
unattended with some defects, it could 
not be denied that the civil servants 
constituted on the whole a very able set 
of public functionaries, which it would 
be difficult to rival throughout the world. 
(Hear, hear.) It became necessary to 
inquire whether the College at Hertford 
had any share in producing this im- 
proved state of the service. According 
to a calculation which was in every 
body’s hands, he found that five-se- 
venths of the whole body of civil servants 
had proceeded from that institution. 
There was also this further mark of 
distinction between the present state of 
the civil service, and that in which it 
stood in former periods; that formerly 
the improvement had always descended 
from the higher to the lower branches 
of the service, but now it was rather on 
the ascent than the descent. The hon. 
Proprietor quoted the opinions of Lords 
Cornwallis, Wellesley, Minto, and 
Hastings, in support of the value of the 
imperative system of education, and 
said that on every occasion individuals 
so educated had been found, in all the 
presidencies, fit for the most arduous 
duties—an advantage not so frequently 
found on former occasions, He instanced 


























Mr. Greenway, of the Madras establish- 
ment; Mr. Stokes, Mr. Barish, and Mr. 
Babingdon ; as eminent examples of the 
high intellectual attainments developed 
under their present system of education. 
So high was the estimation in which 
Mr. Babingdon was held in India, that 
when he lost his life by the effect of an 
accidental fire which he assisted in ex- 
tinguishing, a native subscription was 
raised for erecting a statue to his memo- 
ry. He also read an extract of a letter 
from Mr, Stirling in which he stated 
that the scenes of riot apd extravagance 
formerly prevailing among the writers 
had disappeared, and that prudence and 
economy were becoming fashionable 
virtues. He next quoted several passages 
from an anonymous pamphlet which he 
designated as a very able work which 
had been written in defence of the Col- 
lege. He adverted to the subject of ex- 
aminations; and after comparing the 
system of oral or vivd voce examination 
with that by writing, declared his opinion 
in favour of the latter as the fairest mode 
of ascertaining the comparative merits 
of competitors. After citing the opinions 
of several members of the universities of 
Oxford aud Cambridge in approval of 
the College, the hon. Proprietor again 
enumerated several instances of the 
success which the students of that in- 
stitution had met with when they pro- 
ceeded to India. Of five civil secretaries 
of Calcutta, three were from Hailey- 
bury, the oldest of whom bad not been 
there seventeen years. Of four at Ma- 
dras, two were from Haileybury ; and 
the same number at Bombay. There 
were three objects which it was hoped to 
attain by a collegiate education—lite- 
rary instruction, the formation of good 
habits, and the acquisition of valuable 
friendsbips ; and for each of these, he 
contended, no better place than the Col- 
lege at Haileybury could be devised. 
The hon. and learned Proprietor then 
proceeded to examine minutely in detail 
the system of education, which, he main- 
tained, was as perfect as could be 
framed. The inherent evil of the insti- 
tution was the value o/ the appointments, 
which would always seduce the friends 
of the expelled student to appeal to every 
tribunal from which they could hope for 
either justice or revenge. He concluded 
by exhorting the Court not to abandon 
a system of education so beneficial, on 
account of inconveniences not to he 


avoided, and in search of advantages that 
were unattainable. ( Cheers.) 

On the motion of Dr. PATTERSON, 
the debate was adjourned to the Friday 
fallowing. 
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Wednesday, March 3d. 
THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS’ CONDUCT 
IN INDIA. 

This day a General Court of Proprie- 
tors was held. 

The CuairMan took his seat at twelve 
o’clock, and stated, that the Court had 
been made Special in compliance with 
a requisition for taking into considera- 
tion the services of the late Governor 
General, 

The Hon. DouGias Kinnairp then 
rose, and said, that it was usual for the 
person who intreduced so important a 
subject as that which he ivtended to 
bring under the consideration of the 
Court, to take up some time in apolo- 
gizing for having undertaken the task ; 
he would not do so on the present occa- 
sion, because he was convinced that in 
the course of what he had to state, it 
would be sufficiently apparent that no 
apology was required from him, for hay- 
ing ventured to perform what he consi- 
dered to be his duty. He would, there- 
fore, without further preface, proceed at 
once in medias res. The hon. Proprietor 
then referred to the several votes of 
thanks which had been given to the 
Marquess of Hastings, by both Houses 
of Parliament, and by the Courts of Di- 
rectors and Proprietors, on account of 
the Nepanl and Pindarree wars (of the 
policy of which he, Mr. Kinnaird, ap- 
proved), and also to the resolution of 
the Court of Directors in 1819, granting 
the sum of 60,000/. to the noble Mar- 
quess ; and to another of the same Court 
aud of the Court of Proprietors, passed 
in 1822, expressive of deep regret at 
hearing that domestic circumstances 
compelled his lordship to relinquish the 
Indian Government. Those repeated 
marks of approbation sufficiently proved 
the high sense which the Legislature 
and the East India Company eutertain- 
ed of the services of the Marquess of 
Hastings. Those splendid services, how- 
ever, had never yet been adequately re- 
warded. He thought that the Court of Di- 
rectors were bound to state the reasons 
why they had abstained from adopting 
any measure on the subject. [t could 
not be sa.d that the Court of Proprietors 
had exhibited any impatient desire to 
take the subject out of tbe hands in 
which it had Litberto remained. As far 
as the Marquess of Hastings was him- 
self concerned, he was sure that the 
noble Lord would say “ wait till the 
tomb has closed upon me, then record 
your sense of my merits, and reward 
my family.” It was, however, their duty 
not to consult the feelings of the Mar- 
quess, but their own honour. Under 
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these circumstances, he had considered 
it imperative to bring the subject under 
the notice of the Court ; and if the gen- 
tlemen behind the bar intended to oppose 
his proposition, which, however, he was 
far from supposing they would, he ex- 
pected them, at least, to state upon what 
grounds they did so. He had no wish 
to be on bad terms with any one, and, 
although he might be impelled in a mo- 
ment of irritation to express his feelings 
warmly, he bore malice to no one, so 
help him God. He always regretted 
having used unnecessary vivlence of 
language. (Hear, hear!) He therefore 
trusted to the candour of the Chairman, 
or any other gentleman, for pardon, if 
he had transgressed the rules of pro- 
priety in what he had said on a former 
day, although he should despise himself 
if he did not cherish the sentiments 
which were conveyed in his words. He 
had spoken iu what he conceived to be 
the cause of justice. It would be idle 
to pretend to pass over the scene to 
which he alluded in silence; no man 
would give him credit for sincerity if he 
did so. He regretted from the bottom 
of his soul what had then occurred ; it 
would never be forgotten by those who 
had witnessed it. He did not found his 
present proceeding upon that circum- 
stance; but he did think that it ren- 
dered it impossible longer to delay doing 
justice to the Marquess of Hastings. On 
the part of the noble Marquess, he now 
said, that if any charge were to be made 
against that nobleman, he would post- 
pone his proposition until that charge 
should be investigated and triumphantly 
refuted. (Hear, hear!) He would not enter 
into details of a pecuniary nature; but 
he asserted boldly, and he pledged him- 
self to prove, that the Marquess of Has- 
tings had been rewarded to only half 
the extent of the Marquess Wellesley, 
although, during the nine years of his 
administration, the noble Marquess had 
raised the stock of the Proprietors 100 
per cent. higher than it had been during 
the time Lord Wellesley governed in 
India. The Court ought to give the 
noble Marquess some solid pudding as 
well as empty praise. They now had 
it in their power to contribute to the sub- 
stantial comforts of the noble Marquess 
during the remainder of his life, who 
had enabled them to enrich themselves 
and their families. (Hear!) He did not 
mean to speak in the spirit of hostility 
to the Court of Directors when he said, 
that he regretted that they had not taken 
advantage of the singularly propitious 
state in which the administration of the 
Marquess of Hastings had left Ladia to 
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challenge the Legislature to revise their 
opinion recorded about forty years ago, 
when India was no more like it was now 
than England at the present day resem- 
bled what it was in the days of king Ar- 
thur. The principle for which he con- 
tended was, that it was better for the 
native powers to be in alliance with us, 
than to be overrun by predatory powers. 
Within the last fifty years the Company 
had shown the native powers that they 
had no object in view but tranquillity, 
which enabled them (the native powers) 
to turn their attention to commerce, and 
thereby to pay the revenue which the 
Company required as the price of their 
protection. He had no doubt that the 
proposition which he intended to submit 
would be carried by a great majority ; 
but, on the other hand, if any charge 
were made against the noble Marquess, 
he would expect to be informed of the 
reasons why it had not been brought for- 
ward sooner. It was not for him to 
challenge the truth of the idle stories 
which had been circulated respecting the 
Marquess of Hastings, and which he 
treated as he would a dung cart that 
passed him in the street, by averting his 
head. The hon. Proprietor concluded 
by moving the subjoined resolution :— 

“ Resolved, That this Court recurring 
with undiminished pride and gratifi- 
cation to the repeated occasions on 
which the distinguished services ren- 
dered to the East India Company by the 
Most Noble the Marquess of Hastings, 
have been under its consideration, and 
more especially to the 20th day of De- 
cember, 1416, and to the 3d day of Fe- 
bruary, 1619, when the unanimous 
thanks of this Court were successively 
voted to his Lordship for the planning, 
conduct, and conclusion of two splendid 
military achievements : and which were 
again more especially acknowledged and 
rewarded by a grant of sixty thousand 
pounds, unanimously voted to the Mar- 
quess of Hastings and his family on the 
5th of May, 1619; and further adverting 
to the unanimous expression on the 29th 
of May, 1422, of this Court’s high sense 
of the political and military talents dis- 
played by the Governor General during 
nine years’administration of the supreme 
power in India, as well of its deep re- 
gret at having then learnt his determi- 
nation to return to Europe ; is of opinion 
that the time is at length arrived when 
the splendid and glorious results of the 
Marquess of Hastings’s government, to 
the financial prosperity, and to the per- 
manent tranquillity of India, ought to 
be adequately rewarded, as they are 
fully appreciated by the Proprietors at 
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large, in common with their applauding 
countrymen, both in Europe and in Asia. 

“< That it be therefore referred to the 
Court of Directors forthwith, to take 
into their consideration, and to report 
to this Court the means and the measure 
of such a pecuniary grant, for the ap- 
prova! of this Court, as may be at once 
worthy of our gratitude for the benefits 
received, and of the illustrious personage 
who has so mainly contributed to the 
reigning tranquillity of their empire, and 
the financial prosperity of the Com- 
pany.” 

Mr. RANDALL JACKSON seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. JouNn SmitH next addressed the 
Court. A feeling of curiosity, rather 


than anything else, had led him to at- - 


tend the Court upon this occasion. He 
was extremely curious to kuow the 
grounds upon which the Court of Pro- 
prietors could, under existing circum- 
stances, be called upon tovote any large 
sum of money to the Marquess of Has- 
tings. It might be, and it probably was 
so, that the noble Marquess had the 
strongest possible claim to the gratitude 
of the Company; it might be that he 
had achieved all those great and splen- 
did services which had been so elo- 
quently alluded to by his honourable 
friend ; but still he, as a Proprietor, felt 
himself placed in such a difficult situ- 
ation, that he could not bring his mind 
to form a judgment on the subject, and 
it appeared to him that all other Pro- 
prietors must find themselves in a simi- 
lar difficulty. His hon. friend bad, in 
the course of his speech, touched upon 
some pvuints which were of great import- 
ance, because they were connected with 
the character of the English nation, 
which he (Mr. S.) wished to be main- 
tained in all its purity; he alluded to 
the policy of the wars in which the no- 
ble Marquess had been so eminently 
successful. He was of opiuion, that 
there were some duties which were para- 
mount to our interests, and he didlook 
with a little jealousy on tiie wars which 
had occurred in India. When he had 
heard his hon. friend defending those 
wars, he could not help thinking of that 
extraordinary man from whom Europe 
had been liberated, who had defended 
his concuests almost upon the same 
principle, namely, that they were for 
the advantage of the conquered. But 
to return to the motion which had been 
submitted by his hon. friend, the diffi- 
culty which he felt with regard to it was 
this: there were a numberof gentlemen 
in whom they (the Court of Proprietors) 
reposed their confidence for the manage- 
Orient, Herald, Vol, 1. 
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ment of their affairs. It was new to 
him, thatthose gentlemen had done any 
thing to forfeit the good opinion which 
the Proprietors had shown they enter- 
tained of them by selecting them to fill 
their situations ; and yet it was quite evi- 
dent, from a variety of circumstances, 
that the Court of Directors, who were 
the best judges of the conduct and me- 
rits of the Marquess of Hastings, did 
not participate in the sentiments of his 
hon. friend, because he was informed, 
that they had taken the question into 
consideration, and had determiued that 
it was neither fit vor expedient to grant 
the sum of 5,000/. a year to the noble 
Lord. (Hear, hear.) Under these cir- 
cumstances, he knew not how the Court 
of Proprietors could consistently with 
common sense vote for the motion. His 
hon. friend had said, that he hoped the 
Court of Directors would, if they op- 
posed the motion, state their reasons for 
doing so. That was one way of arriving 
at the truth, but not the most conve- 
nient. It appeared to him thatthe gen- 
tlemen who managed their affairs did 
not concur in the high eulogiums which 
ha‘ been passed upon the Marquess of 
Hastings; and he therefore thought 
that, previously to the introduction of 
any proposition for granting more mouey 
to his Lordship, some gentleman ought 
to move for papers which would eluci- 
date his conduct, and show the Court 
whether his hon. frieud or the Court of 
Directors were right in the opinion which 
each had formed of the nubie Marquess. 
(Hear.) This was so obviously the most 
proper mode of proceeding, that he was 
surprised no Proprietor bad adopted it. 
The Court of Directors must have in 
their possession every document neces- 
sary to throw light upon the subject. A 
variety of sturies had been circulated 
respecting the noble Marquess; but he 
would beg distinctly to state, that he 
never heard one which reflected on 
the personal character of his Lordship. 
(Hear.) But he was desirous that some 
circumstances, which bad recently reach- 
ed his ear, respecting the Hyderabad 
loan, should be explained. One account 
represented those circumstances as ex- 
tremely disgraceful to the Indian Go- 
vernment, whilst, on the other hand, an 
honourable and well-informed friend 
had informed him that the whole was 
an error, a mere delusion; and asserted, 
that if the reports which were in circu- 
lation were examined, they would prove 
to be utterly destitute of foundation. 
That might be the case ; but be thought 
that the Court of Proprietors were bound 
in duty to themselves, and in respect to 
4Q 
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the Chairman and those who acted with 
him, to reject the present motion, When 
he looked at the conduct of the gentle- 
men who sat behind the bar for some 
time back, he could not help feeling 
that they differed in toto from his hon. 
friend on the subject under discussion. 
The production of papers would enable 
the Court to decide which party was 
right. If nobody were disposed to move 
for the production of the papers, he 
would himself doso. (Cries of ** Move.”’) 
The hon. Proprietor said, that in com- 
pliance with the wish of the Court he 
would move as an amendment, “ That 
there be laid before this Court all such 
papers and documents as may enable the 
Court to decide upon the merits of any 
further claim which the Marquess of 
Hastings may have on the liberality of 
the East India Company.”’ (Applause.) 

Mr. Poynper seconded the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. Situ, after conversing with a 
Proprietor near him, said, that he had 
been reminded that the Court of Direc- 
tors had frequently approved of the 
Marquess of Hastiugs’s conduct, and 
that it was only with respect to some 
recent transactions that they could be 
supposed to hold a different opinion 
from that which they bad formerly ex- 
pressed. ‘To prevent trouble and incon- 
venience, therefore, he would frame his 
amendment so as to obtain information 
only upon that part of his Lordship’s 
conduct respecting which there was any 
dispute. The bon, Proprietor then with- 
drew his former amendment, and sub- 
stituted for it the following :—* That 
there be laid before this Court all such 
papers and documents respecting the 
Joan by the house of Messrs. Palmer and 
Co. of Hyderabad, to bis Highness the 
Nizam, as may enable the Court to de- 
cide upon the merits of any claim which 
the Marquess of Hastings may have 
upon the further liberality of the Coim- 
pany.” 

Mr. PoynbdeER seconded the motion. 
He was of opinion that the hon. Pro- 
prietor who had introduced the question 
had made out only part of his case. Far 
would it be from him to impute to the 
hon. gent. a suppressio veri, which logi- 
cians averred to trench very nearly on 
the suggestio falsi; but still he could not 
help thinking that the hou. Proprietor 
had not made out a case sufficient to 
justify the Court in adopting the pro- 
ceeding which he had proposed, He could 
not shut his eyes against the fact, that 
considerable difference of opinion ex- 
isted behind the bar with respect to the 
Marquess of Hastings, (hear,) and it 
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was essential to the right understanding 
of the case, that before the Court of 
Proprietors were called upon tw act, 
they should be put into possession of 
further information than they at present 
possessed, 

The CuainmMAn begged to say a few 
words at that moment, lest his silence 
might be construed into a want of per- 
sonal attention to the hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Kinnaird) who had expressed his 
regret for what he had said on a former 
occasion, calculated to be personally of- 
fen-ive to those within the bar. The 
explanation of that hon. Proprietor was 
such as naturally resulted from his con- 
sidering, in a state of cool reflection, 
what had passed, and was only what he 
(the Chairman) expected from the hon. 
Proprietor’s rank in society. He was 
sure that nothing said by that hon, Pro- 
prietor would be considered as meant to 
be disrespectful to the Court of Directors 
in his over-zeal in the cause of his no- 
ble friend; aud there he begged to drop 
the subject. With respect to his own 
conduct as chairman on that occasion, 
he had yet to learn how he could have 
done either more or less than he had, 
Had he done otherwise, he should have 
laid the Court open to questions of every 
description, and from all parties, who, 
failing in obtaining the information they 
sought, might allege that imputations 
had been unfairly cast upon their cha- 
racters ; yet he had been represented as 
if he had wished to propagate or sanc- 
tion reports injurious to the Marquess of 
Hastings. (No,no.) He regretted that 
on the former occasion the gallant Ge- 
nerai (Sir J. Doyle) had not observed the 
usual courtesy of privately communi- 
cating with the chair previous to pro- 
pounding his questions in open court. 
He certainly considered the questions of 
the gallant General as a continuation of 
those contained in the letter of his gal- 
lant relative (Colonel Doyle); and as the 
Court of Directors had deemed it inex- 
pedient to give an answer to those ques- 
tions, he felt himself in duty bound, as 
their organ, to follow their example in 
respect of the gallant General’s ques- 
tions. (Hear, hear.) If it was thought 
that the Court of Directors had acted 
erroneously in declining to answer those 
questions, he was ready to take his fair 
share of responsibility in having voted 
for that resolution, At the worst he 
was but guilty of an error of judgment, 
but he was convinced that no other 
course ought to have been followed, or 
the practice would be endless, and most 
pernicious in its effects. 


Mr. HumME was of opinion that the 
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Court would not be dealing fairly to- 
wards the Marquess of Hastings, if they 
adopted the amendment. If any in- 
quiry were necessary, it should be one 
which comprehended the whole of the 
noble Marquess’s official life, and not 
confined to one particular act. Sup- 
pose the Hyderabad papers were pro- 
duced, and that a blot should be dis- 
covered in the noble Marquess’s cha- 
racter respecting them, (which, how- 
ever, he had not any reason to imagine 
would be the case,) ought the Court to 
confine their attention to that blot 
alone? Ought they not, on the con- 
trary, to consider his great aud import- 
ant general services, with the view of 
ascertaining whether they would not 
countervail the blot and wipe it away ? 
He trusted his hon. friend would alter 
the terms of his motion, so as to com- 
prehend all papers calculated to eluci- 
date the public conduct of the Marquess 
of Hastings. 

Sir J. Doyir thought a want of cour- 
tesy would have been the last fault with 
which he would have been charged. He 
had not been aware of the practice to 
which the hon. Chairman had alluded. 
If be bad known one mode of proceeding 
more courteous than another, he would 
have resorted to it, in order to obtain an 
answer to the questions which he had 
proposed on a former day, The Chair- 
man had refused to answer the questions 
when he was appealed to as Chairman, 
and as an individual Director ; but he 
(Sir J. D.) thought he would have hit 
him, when he appealed to bim as an 
honest man. (Hear!) With respect to 
the amendment which had been pro- 
posed, he must say, that the greatest 
enemy of the Marquess of Hastings 
could not have suggested a proposition 
which was better calculated to rivet and 
dove-tail the aspersions which had been 
cast upon that nobleman’s character, 
than that which had been adopted by, 
perhaps, the most honest man in the 
country, for such he believed his hon. 
friend (Mr. Smith) to be. (Hear!) His 
hon. friend had adverted to the wars in 
which the Marquess of Hastings had 
engaged. Those wars were not only 
forced upon the noble Marquess, but 
were absolutely necessary for the salva- 
tion of the Indian empire. Even in this 
age of miracles, not a greater miracle 
could be referred to than the extirpation 
of the Pindarree power : that power con- 
sisted of 40,000 banditti, uot acting 
like regular troops, having no baggage 
stores, looking for their commissa- 
riat in the undefended villages of the 
uatives, and marking their progress by 
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rapine, rape, and murder. (Hear!) But 
to return to the question, at present 
more immediately before the Court, he, 
as the friend of the Marquess of Hastings, 
objected to the production of any particu- 
lar set of papers. He wished for the pro- 
duction of the whole of the papers con- 
nected with the noble Marquess’s admi- 
nistration. He wanted discussion in 
open day, and not in close conclave. 
(Hear!) 1f any persons should suppose 
that, because he objected to the amend- 
ment, the friends of the Marquess of 
Hastings wished to have a single docu- 
ment kept back, they were much mis- 
taken. Let the Hyderabad papers be in- 
cluded inthe others. He wanted ‘* the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.”” (Hear /) 

Mr. R. Jackson referred to some de- 
tails, to show the benefits which the Com- 
pany had derived from the administra- 
tion of the Marquess of Hastings. In 
1813, when the noble Lord went out to 
India, so low was their credit, that their 
bonds were at a discount of 12 per cent. 
When he left India, they bore a pre- 
mium of 14 and 16 per cent. (Hear! 
hear!) In 1814, (30th of April), in their 
treasury they had six millions. In 1822, 
when the Marquess left India, they had 
12 millions—exactly double, (hear.) The 
average of the 20 years’ investments be- 
fore the noble Marquess went to India 
was 450,000/.: on his return it was 
1,300,000/. This improvement had been 
effected not by grinding taxation, for the 
Marquess of Hastings did not lay ona 
single impost, but by encouraging and 
protecting the industry of the inhabit- 
ants. (Hear!) He objected to the amend- 
ment, as calculated to give an appear- 
ance of consistency to the vague rumours 
of a contemptible newspaper. 

Mr. J. Smirn said a few words in jus- 
tification of the course of proceeding 
which he had adopted. He would have 
acted in precisely the same manner if 
his own brother had stood in the situa- 
tion of the Marquess of Hastings. 

Mr. Etpainstone thought that all 
papers, which could throw light upon 
the whole of the Marquess of Hastings’ 
administration, should be produced, and 
not those which referred to the Hydera- 
bad transaction alone. He was con- 
vinced that the more the noble Mar- 
quess’s character was made the subject 
of examination the brighter it would ap- 
pear. As they were all merchants in 
that Court, he would put the case as it 
now stood, in a way which they would 
understand. There was half a million 
standing on the creditor side of the 
noble Lord’s account, and a miserable 
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shilling,on the other side. (Hear! hear!) 
He hoped that the Court would insist 
on the production of the whole body of 
papers. 

Mr. Impky also desired the production 
of the whole of the papers. It had been 
mentioned that the Court of Directors 
had refused a grant of 5,000/. a year to 
the Marquess of Hastings. If that were 
the case, how could the Propfietors, in 
fairness to the Directors, now come to 
any decision upon the subject without 
referring to the papers on which the 
Court of Directors came to their deci- 
sion? Jtwas true that the character of 
the Marquess of Hastings stood very 
high, and deserved to be respected ; but 
this Court should also have confidence 
in its own executive body ; (cries of hear! 
hear! hear!) and if such a decision had 
been made they should not suppose it 
had been made lightly. With respect 
to the merits of the transaction, which 
had been so particularly ailuded to in 
the course of that day, he was quite un- 
acquainted with them. He had merely 
heard it reported that the Bengal Go- 
vernment bad given its sanction to a 
loan toa uative Prince iu direct violation 
of an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. P. Moore opposed the amend- 
ment, 

The Cuairman here observed, that a 
motion had been put into his hand 
which would probably conciliate all par- 
ties, if the hon. Proprietor (Mr. J. 
Smith) would aliow it to be substituted 
for his amendment. The motion to 
which he alluded was in the following 
terms :— 

** That there be laid before the Court, 
all correspondence and other documents 
to be found in the public records of this 
House, which regard tie administration 
of the Marquess of Hastings, and which 
may enable the Court to judge of the 
propriety of entertaining the question of 
any further grant tothe noble Marquess.” 

With the permission of Mr. J. Smith, 
the amendment submitted by that hon. 
Proprietor was withdrawn, and the pro- 
position read by the Chairman became 
the amendment upon which the decision 
of the Court was to be taken. 

Mr. Pattison said a few words in sup- 
port of the amendment as it now stood. 

Mr. D, Kinnairp shortly replied. 

The question was then put on the 
amendment, which was declared to be 
carried by a show of hands in the affir- 
mative. 

Upon the suggestion of the Chairman, 
it was ordered, that the papers to be laid 
before the Court be printed. 

The Court, which had continued ex- 
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ceedingly crowded during the discussion, 
then adjourned, 





On Friday, March 5th, 1824, a special 
General Court was held, by adjourn- 
ment, to consider the motion which had 
been submitted by the Hon. D. Kinnaird 
respecting Haileybury College. 

INDIA BONDS. 

The Minutes of the proceedings of the 
last Court having been read, 

General THorNToN adverted to the 
high premium which India Bonds at 
present bore, and said that he wished to 
propose a question on the subject. 

The CHairMaAN informed the gallant 
General that he was not in order in 
proposing such a question at that time. 
The proper time to put the question 
to the Chair would be on the motion 
for adjourning the Court. 

Geueral THORNTON attempted several 
times to address the Court, but was as 
often put down by cries of * Order,” 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 

The CHAIRMAN rose to resume the 
debate on this subject, and proceeded 
to state his reasons for intending to vote 
against the motion before the Court. He 
had observed that none of the gentlemen 
who had taken part in the debate, had 
denied that generally beneficial effects 
had resulted from the institution of the 
College. All persons seemed likewise 
to concur in thinking that education 
ought to be given to the civil functiona- 
ries of the Company. The real question, 
he apprehended, was whether that edu- 
cation should be of a collegiate or scho- 
lastic nature. He had origivally viewed 
the College with no great prepossession, 
but he must confess that he was more 
prepossessed in favour of that institution 
at the present moment than at any for- 
mer period, and he believed that if it 
had not been for the outcry raised on 
account of expulsions, the motion which 
had beeu submitted would never have 
been propounded. It was the value of 
the appointments in India which induced 
such an outcry to be raised when it was 
found necessary to resort to the measure 
of expulsion. He must confess that 
when he considered the peculiar cha- 
racter of the Indian Government, he 
thought it necessary that the individuals 
who were to hold offices under it should 
be subjected to a test of general good 
conduct, as well as of mental qualitica- 
tions. He felt convinced that the test 
of good conduct could not be obtained 
by the system of public examination 
proposed by the hon. mover, and that 
was a powerful argument, im his opi- 























nion, against the motion. With respect 
to the examinations which took place at 
the College, he might be allowed to say, 
that he had never heard it even whis- 
pered that the Professors did not act 
with strict impartiality in the distribu- 
tion of honours to the students. He did 
not mean to say that he was satisfied 
with the College as it at present stood, 
but he thought that it ought to be left to 
the executive body to cure its defects. 
Above all, he advised the Court to re- 
frain from applying to Parliament on 
the subject. What did the hon. mover 
propose ?—To abrogate the compulsory 
clause, and to substitute public exami - 
Nations in its place. It was very im- 
probable, however, that the legislature 
would adopt the suggestion of the hon. 
mover. They would take ‘the whole 
subject into consideration, and deal with 
it as they thought proper. Under these 
circumstances he trusted that the Court 
would negative the hon. mover’s pro- 
position, and leave the College to the 
care of the executive body, under con- 
trol of his Majesty’s ministers, and the 
advice of the reverend visitors, ree’ 
Mr. Evpainstone thought as highly 
of education as any gentleman in that 
Court, but he also thonght that it might 
be obtained just as well in any other 
place as at Haileybury College. He 
thought that the Court, by agreeing to 
the motion, would not do away with the 
College, but would raise it. That insti- 
tution possessed capabilities, talents, 
and learning, equal to any object, but 
he could not conceal from himself that 
it also contained many defects. Not the 
least of these defects was that the boy s 
educated there were left from one o’clock 
in the forenoon until the next day en- 
tirely their own masters. It was sup- 
posed that they would go to their rooms 
to study, but he had not forgotten what 
his habits were at 17 or 18 years of age, 
and he therefore thought it was more 
probable that they would spend their 
time in amusements. (Hear.) He knew 
the time when the boys used to come up 
to London every night, and visit all the 
bad houses. It was the duty of the 
Professors to prevent such occurrences. 
-There was another circumstance to 
which he felt it necessary to advert. The 
system of the College was such as to 
make the students believe that they were 
hereafter to become very t men.— 
The boys encouraged each other with 
the idea that they were a set of young 
statesmen. (A laugh.) These high no- 
tions led them into the commission of 
acts of extravagance in which they would 
not otherwise have indulged, The con- 
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sequence was, that when they. arrived 
in India, they rushed headlong into ex- 
pense, and at the end of three years 
were ruined. The expense attendant 
upon placing a boy at the College pre- 
vented many persons from sending their 
sous there who were well entitled to that 
privilege. The hon. Director concluded 
by declaring that he would vote for the 
motion, for the reason which he had be- 
fore stated, namely, because he thought 
it calculated not to hurt but to raise the 
College. 

Mr. Daniex wished that the object of 
the motion had been to convert the Ccl- 
lege into a school; as it was, however, 
he would give it his most cordial sup- 
port, being convinced that if it were 
carried it would be productive only of 
benefit. He was not one of those who 
disapproved of the protracted discussion 
which had taken place on the subject, 
although he could not but remember 
that the Court had tried their hands at 
amending the College, with very little 
success. That he thought was to be 
ascribed to the independent situation in 
which the Professors were placed. The 
Professors were the only persons in the 
service of the Company, from the Go- 
vernor General downward, who were 
placed beyond their control. The Pro- 
fessors were accountable only to the 
College Council, which was composed 
of themselves, Such a state of things 
ought not to be suffered to exist, and as 
ore step towards its removal he would 
vote for the mvtion. 

Mr. Brown was of opinion that the 
Court of Directors had done wisely in 
divesting themselves of the immediate 
control of the College, but he did not 
think that they had acted quite so sagely 
in conferring that power on the College 
Council. In all ‘cases of disturbance, 
the Professors naturally became the ac- 
cusers. It would naturally be asked, 
what was the tribunal before which the 
accusation would be made? It was the 
College Council. Thus did the Profes- 
sors unite in their own persons the 
functions of accusers, judges and jury. 
(Hear) In every well-defined constitu- 
tion, those important powers were kept 
separate and distinct ; but the Court of 
Directors had blended them tegether, 
and vested them in the same hands.— 
When the Court of Directors divested 
themselves of the power of punishing 
the students in cases of disturbance, 
they ought to have devised the means 
of securing to them a fair inquiry, and 
an impartial sentence. If expulsion took 
place under those circumstances, 0 
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The hon. Proprietor then adverted to 
the statute of selection, which he cha- 
acterized as disgraceful to the statute 
book of the College ; though he would 
not go so far as to say that it was a dis- 
grace to those who placed it there. He 
believed that the gentlemen who framed 
the laws of the College had acted with 
the purest motives; but the result proved 
that they had not acted wisely. The 
humane maxim of English jurispru- 
dence, that it was better ninety-nine 
guilty persons should escape rather than 
that one innocent person should suffer, 
was reversed by the statute in question, 
which was framed on the principle that 
it was better for the ninety-nine who 
were innocent to be declared guilty, ra- 
ther than that the one who was guilty 
should be acquitted. (Hear.) He feared 
that there must be something very wrong 
in an institution which required such 
extraordinary powers to be vested in the 
managers of it. He was not disposed to 
go to the House of Commons in its pre- 
sent feeling with regard to the mono- 
lies and restrictions of all kinds.— 
(Alaugh.) If he could get an assurance 
from” the Court of Directors that the 
statute of selection should be erased, he 
woul! be satisfied ; but if he understood 
that no alteration was to be made in re- 
ard to the present management of the 
Jollege, he would vote for the motion. 

Mr. Macavutey had not heard very 
distinctly the speech of the hon. Director 
(Mr. Elphinstone), but he had under- 
stood him to say that some defects ex- 
isted in the College system. He (Mr. 
Macauley) would admit that it was so; 
but surely the Court of Directors were 
perfectly competent to cure those defects 
without its being necessary that the 
College should be brought, as it were, 
to the bar of public opinion. He depre- 
cated the idea of carrymg so delicate 
a question before Parliament. In his 
opinion, the most proper course that 
could have been taken on the subject, 
would have been to have submitted 
a motion for inquiry, instead of such 
a motion as the hon. mover had brought 
forward. The members of the Court 
required that their minds should be 
better informed, on a variety of points, 
before they could come to a right de- 
cision on the subject of the College. 
He would feel it necessary to vote in the 
negative of the motion, if it were only 
for this reason, that the Court was in 
possession of no information respecting 
the College, except what had fallen from 
gentlemen in the course of the debate ; 
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were perfectly contradictory, and could 
not co-exist. An hon. Director who spoke 
on a former day (Mr. Bebb) seemed to 
be of opinion that the proceedings at 
the College were of so pernicious a na- 
ture, that the institution ought not to 
be suffered to exist any longer. If such 
were the opinion of the hon. Director, 
it was really unaccountable that he had 
not, in his place in the Court of Direc- 
tors, brought forward a motion for the 
repeal of the statutes which he ob- 
jected to. Almost every person who had 
spoken in the course of the debate in 
support of the motion, proposed a diffe- 
rent remedy for what he considered the 
defects of the College. The Court ought 
to hesitate to adopt a motion when they 
found that the supporters of it differed 
so widely amongst themselves as to the 
remedy to be applied to it. If the Court 
were to carry the subject before Parlia- 
ment, they would be asked what system 
they proposed to substitute for that now 
existing, and the answer must be, that 
they really did not know. He considered 
it indispeusably necessary that the Com- 
pany should have a certificate of the 
moral excellence of those individuals 
who were to be appointed to fill import- 
ant offices in India. In private life, a 
gentleman would not take a person into 
his service, in the meanest capacity, 
without evidence of his moral qualities. 
Surely then it could not be considered 
a hardship that the same pledge of se- 
curity was required from persons who 
were to discharge great and important 
duties. With respect to expulsion, of 
which 89 much had been said, he must 
observe that the power of expulsion was 
possessed by public schools, and 
its exercise always entailed inconve- 
nieut consequences on those who were 
the objects of it. For instance, if an 
individual were expelled from ove of the 
Universities, he was precluded from 
obtaining many offices in the state which 
were open only to those who had pas- 
sed their terms at the University. Fi- 
nally, being of opinion that the care of 
the College could not be left in better 
hands than those of the Court of Direc- 
tors, he would vote agaiust the motion. 

Mr. Pattison was willing, on the one 
hand, to admit that extraordinary be- 
nefits had resulted to the civil service of 
India, from the institution of the Col- 
lege, whilst on the other he was disposed 
to acknowledge that great disorders and 
inconveniences had arisen from the 
same cause, Before the Act of Parlia- 
ment passed, which made the having 
passed four terms at Haileybury College 
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of a writership, he had proposed, in the 
Court of Directors, that individuals 
should be admitted as candidates for 
appointments in the civil service, who 
had not been educated at the College ; 
that, in short, the door should be thrown 
open for the admission of merit from 
whatever source it might proceed. He 
divided the Court of Directors on that 
question, and the body of the Court 
came to a decision against his proposi- 
tion, The question was finally settled 
by the Act of Parliament. His opinions 
upon that point had subsequently un- 
dergone a material change. It was an 
incontestable fact, that the civil service 
had been greatly improved by the 
mauy eminent men who had _ been 
sent from the College, The subject of 
the discipline of the College had been 
fully and deliberately considered in the 
Court of Directors last year, and every 
effort was made to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, The Professors were 
referred to on that occasion, but great 
difficulty was experienced in treating 
with them, because they were of opinion 
that the institution should be entirely 
collegiate, whilst the Court of Directors 
wished that something might be intro- 
duced which was not collegiate, In his 
opinion, some of the evils which were 
made the subject of complaint were at- 
tributable to the situation of the College. 
In cousequence of its being placed in 
the middle of acommon, no vppurtunity 
was afforded to the studeuts of amusing 
themse!ves in the long winter evenings. 
It could not be expected that young 
men whose collegiate duties were over 
by two o’clock in the day, would retire 
to their rooms, night after night, and 
apply themselves to gratuitous study.— 
The Court of Directors therefore sug- 
gested, that some hours in the evening 
might be deyeted to lectures in Natural 
Philosophy, or any other subject which 
did not form part of the College system of 
education, This, however, was opposed 
by the Professors, on the ground that it 
was anti-collegiate. Upon the whole he 
thought the Court ought not teentertain 
the motion. The Chairman had declared 
that the College was at present in a 
flourishing state; that every thing was 
going on well. Would it be right to 
disturb this state of things? Might not 
the Court hope that with regard to the 
College the evil day had passed never 
to return? It would be much wiser to 
leave the question in the hands of the 
Court of Directors, who were acquainted 
with every part of it, than to send it to 
a Committee of the House of Commons, 
who could know nothing at all of the 
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subject. He would give a pledge, on 
the part of himself and his brother 
Directors, that if any inconveniences 
should again arise out of the College 
system, they would put their shoulders 
to the wheel and endeavour to rectify 
them. 

Colonel BAILLIE said that the opinion 
which he entertained was adverse to the 
proposition which had been submitted 
to the Court, and it was also at variance 
with the opinion which he had cousci- 
entiously entertained during a large part 
of his life. When he was a member of 
the College of Fort William, he thought 
that a system of tuition and probation 
would be likely to be attended with 
happier results, if it were conducted 
under the immediate superintendence 
of Government. Subsequent observa- 
tion, however, had produced a change 
of opinion, and he now thought that a 
considerable portion of the period of 
probation for the civil service would be 
passed with much greater advantage in 
Haileybury College than m India, He 
differed with the hon. mover both as to 
the purposes for which the College had 
been founded, and as to its practical re- 
sults. The hon. gentleman had said 
that the College was given as a boon to 
the pupils and their parents. He (Col. 
Baillie) thought that it was more pro- 
perly given as a boon to the millions of 
the Company's subjects in India. ( Hear.) 
—tThe institution of the College had 
created a new era in the history of the 
Company. He was decidedly opposed 
to the system of public or viva voce exa~ 
mination, proposed by the hon. mover, 
because it would furnish only a test of 
mental qualifications, and not of moral 
fitness. The College system, which had 
been the subject of so much complaint, 
was considered irksome only by the 
idle, the immoral, and the incapable ; 
it did not affect the industrious, and the 
virtuous. (Hear.) Too highly-coloured 
a picture had been drawn of the injuri- 
ous consequences which resulted from 
expulsion from the College. Those in- 
dividuals whose conduct rendered it 
necessary to remove them from the in- 
stitution, were, it was true, debarred 
from entering into the civil service, but 
all the liberal professions in England 
were open to them, and even the army 
in India. The College at Haileybury 
doubtless had defects which were com- 
mon to every institution of a similar 
nature. The remedy for many of these 
defects was in the hands of the executive 
body, and he had no doubt that the re- 
medy would be applied. It was in the 
power of the Court of Directors to re- 
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move any of the objectionable statutes. 
Believing that no benefit could, and that 
much evil might arise from bringing 
the question under the consideration of 
the legislature, he would vote against 
the motion. (Hear.) 

General TuornTon found in the 
speech of the hon. gentleman who last 
addressed the Court, a sufficient reason 
for agreeing to the motion. That hon. 
gentleman said that the Court of Direc- 
tors possessed the power of remedying 
the defects of the Bollege, and yet he 
admitted that those defects were still 
suffered to exist ; thus proving that the 
Directors were either incompetent or 
unwilling to discharge their duty. He 
would therefore vote for the motion. 

The Deputy CHatrMaN said that he 
regretted as much as any man the im- 
perfections of the institution, but he 
would not therefore consent to under- 
mine and destroy it, which would be the 
effect of the motion. Much sympathy 
had been expressed for the disappointed 
feelings of students and parents ; but 
the Court ought not to suffer their feel- 
ings to get the better of their judgment. 
They were bound to direct their atten- 
tion not to individuals but to the advan- 
tage of the service generally. In con- 
clusion, he thought that after the decla- 
ration of the Chairman, that the College 
was in a flourishing state, it would be 
most inexpedient to make any applica- 
tion to Parliament on the subject. 

Sir GeorGE RoBINSON said, that 
the most important point for considera- 
tion was, the disappointment which pa- 
rents experienced at the expulsion of 
theirsons. He had a son who had just 
passed through the College, and he must 
say that during his probation he passed 
many an anxious hour. He feared that 
he might, by some unfortunate circum- 
stance, be involved in a row, which would 
lead to his expulsion. He wished that 
expulsion should be resorted to only in 
cases of moral turpitude. He knew that 
it was necessary to resort to some pu- 
nishment to keep young men in subor- 
dination, and he would suggest that the 
Professors should be invested with the 
power of rustication in all cases of insub- 
ordination and idleness, to be used as 
often as it should be found necessary. 
Nobody could hold in greater detesta- 
tion than he did the odious statute of se- 
lection. When it was proposed he did 
every thing in his power to prevent it 
from being adopted. He regretted very 
much the expulsions which had taken 
place on account of the last disturbance 
at the College. The hon. Director con- 
cluded by saying, that he could not vote 


for the motion, although he was of opi- 
nion that many improvemetts were 
required in the College system. 

The hon. D. Kinnairp replied at some 
length to the arguments which had been 
advanced against the motion, and at the 
conclusion of his observations demanded 
that the sense of the Court on the ques- 
tion should be taken by ballot. 

The CHAIRMAN appointed Wednesday, 
the 31st of March, for the ballot. 

The Court then adjourned. 

Wepnespay, Marcu 24.—This day a 
Quarterly General Court was held at the 
East India House, when the Chairman 
laid before the Court the usual papers 
relating to the allowances, compensa- 
tions, superannuations, &c. granted un- 
der the bye-laws. 

TUE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS. 

The question of adjournment having 
been put by the Chairman, 

Mr. D. KINNAIRD rose, and asked 
whether any progress had been made in 
the selection of the papers relative to 
the administration of the Marquess of 
Hastings in India, and whether an er- 
posé, which had been drawn up by the 
noble Lord himself, was to be included 
in those papers. 

The CHairMan replied, that the se- 
lection of the papers had begun, that 
they would comprise the exposé alluded 
to by the hon. Proprietor, together with 
all documents relative to the loau to the 
Nizam, and the Nepaul and Pindarree 


wars. INDIA BONDS. 
The question of adjournment being 
again put, 


General THorNTON wished t» propose 
a resolution recommending to the Court 
of Proprietors to take into immediate 
consideration the propriety of reducing 
the present annual interest of 34 per 
cent. on India bonds; but the Chair- 
man having informed him that it was 
irregular to propose such a motion with- 
out previous notice, the gallant General 
said he would bring it forward at a fu- 
ture Court. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 

Mr. D. Kinnatrp-inquired what pro- 
ceedings the Court of Directors intended 
to adopt in the event of there being a 
majority in favour of his motion re- 
specting Haileybury College, which he 
expected? (4 laugh.) 

he Cuarrman replied, that if that 
should unfortunately be the case, it 
would be the duty of the Court of ‘Di- 
rectors to frame a petition to Parliament 
to give effect to the decision of the 
Court of Proprietors. 
The Court then adjourned. 
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New South Shetland,—An excellent map 
of this groupe of islands, has been lately 
published by Laurie, which also com- 
prises the recent discoveries of Captain 
Powell, of the sloop Dore. South Shet- 
land was first discovered in 1819, and is 
composed of numerous islands situated 
between the sixty-first and sixty third 
degrees of south latitude, and extending 
from the fifty-third degree of west lon- 
gitude, to the sixty-fourth. From the 
examination of these islands by Captain 
Powell, which took place in 1621 and 
1822, it appears that the general de- 
scription previously given of the ap- 
pearance and nature of the country is 
correct, but that the graphical configu- 
ration was laid down ina very erroneous 
manner. This he has rectified by de- 
tailed observations ; and has added to 
our information with respect to the na- 
vigation of these dreary seas by the dis- 
covery of a new groupe, which has been 
designated by his name. Powell’s is- 
lands are situated between the sixtieth 
and sixty-first degrees of south latitude, 
and the forty-fourth and forty-seventh 
of west longitude. The principal of them 
is named Coronation island, as being 
the first land discovered since the coro- 
nation of his present Majesty, having 
been seen on the 6th of December, 1821. 
Several other islands and numerous 
rocks, which exist to the east of Coro- 
nation island, have been devominated 
Laurie’s Land. 

Fur Trade with China—In the year 
1816, a merchant of Bordeaux, M. Bal- 
guerie, jun., fitted out a vessel for the 
purpose of freighting her, on the north- 
west coast of America, with sea-otter 
skins, which he proposed to exchange in 
China, for the merchandise of that 
country. This vessel, the Bordelais, 
sailed from Bordeaux on the 19th of Oc- 
tober, in that year, with a crew of thirty- 
four men, under the command of M. de 
Roquefeuille, and arrived, after a very 
disagreeable voyage, at the spot where 
it was expected that the furs would be 
plentiful, but it was only by great exer- 
tions that they were enabled to procure 
a very small number of them. M. de 
Roquefeuille observes that the produc- 
tiveness of this trade goes on succes- 
sively diminishing. In the four years 
from 1804 to 1807 inclusive, he states 
that the Americans imported into China 
59,346 of these skins ; in the four suc- 
ceeding years, the quantity was dimi- 
nished to 47,962; and since that time 
Orient, Herald, Vel. }. 
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the yearly importation has not exceeded 
from 3,000 to 4,800. In China, the Bor- 
delais found a large number of Ameri- 
can vessels, the competition between 
which had occasioned a consideradle fall 
in the value of imported articles, while 
it had exhausted the supply, or greatly 
increased the price of the products of 
the country. Tea was very scarce, and 
excessively dear; silks, tortoise-shell, 
aud rhubarb, were completely exhausted ; 
and they were compelled to take in a 
large quantity of sugar in order to com- 
plete their cargo. The Bordelais re- 
turned to Bordeaux on the 21st of No- 
vember, 1819, after an absence of thirty- 
seven months and two days. M.de Ro- 
quefeuille has lately — a journal 
of his voyage in the Annales Maritimes, 
from which the foregoing particulars are 
extracted. 

Ancient inhabitants of Egypt.—In a letter 
of the celebrated linguist, Klaproth, to 
M. Champollion the younger, so distin- 
guished for his discoveries in hierogly- 
phic writing, on the affinity of the Cop- 
tic with the languages of the north of 
Asia, and of the north-east of Europe, 
we meet with the following observations, 
which appear to throw a new light on 
the inhabitants of ancient Egypt, in its 
most distinguished epoch. ‘* After 
having sought in vain for any connexion 
between the Coptic and the language of 
the Berbers, or the original inhabitants 
of Mount Atlas, I imagined that J per- 
ceived an affinity between many Egyp- 
tian words and those of the idioms of 
the north of Asia, and of the north-east 
of Europe. Struck with this rese.ablance, 
I scrupulously compared with these 
idioms, about three hundred Coptic 
words, signifying the most common ob- 
jects of nature. To my great astonish- 
ment 1 discovered a considerable num- 
ber of them in the languages of the Ori- 
ental Fins, as the Wotiaks, the Permi- 
ans and Zyriaines, the Mordouines and 
Mokchas, the Ostiaks, and Lane orgs | 
the Tcheremisses and Tchouwaches, all 
of whom inhabit between the Wolga 
and the Oby. Other Coptic words re- 
semble those of the language of the 
Samoiedes of Siberia, of the inhabitants 
of Caucasus, and of the people of nor- 
thern Europe. The resemblances be- 
tween the Coptic and the dialects of 
southern Asia are less frequent. These 
results appear to point out that some 
doubts may be entertained of the African 
origin ofthe Egyptians ; since it iscertain 
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that the Coptic words which are neither 
Semitic nor Greek, must be regarded as 
the remains of the aucient language of 
the people, with whose civilization we 
become acquainted only through the 
medium of the gigantic monuments 
which reveal to us its past existence, 
and of the wrecks of mummies which 
are employed to cook the food of the 
Bedouin.” 

Coincidence between the Mythology of the 
Hindoos, and that of the North of Europe — 
In the Mémoires de l'Académie Royale 
de Stockholm, fcr 1822, is a paper by 
M. S. A. Cronstrand, entitled **‘ An At- 
tempt to explain the four Ages of the 
World, as admitted by the Hindoos.”’ 
The number 432,000, by which the 
Hindoos designate the duration ef the 
fourth Age, or Youg of the world, is also 
met with, according to Bailey, among 
the Chaldeans and Chinese. The au- 
thor of this paper, among other subjects 
of which he treats, notices a passage of 
the *‘ Edda,” io which it is said that 
the Walhall has 540 gates, from each 
of which proceed 800 einheriars, It had 
already been observed by M. Lefren 
that these two numbers multiplied toge- 
gether also make 432,000, and M. Cron- 
strand endeavours to investigate what 
could have given rise to so singular a 
comcidence, 

Arabian Coins.—The second volume of 
the Memoirs of the Society of Literature 
and the Arts of Courland, published at 
Mittau, in 1822, contains a curious pa- 
per on the subject of the coins of Chos- 
roés, and of the first Arabian Caliphs ; 
and another paper, accompanied by a 
rie a ope plate, on the coins of the 
Caliphs and Samonides found in Cour- 
land, from the communications of MM. 
Silvestre de Sacy and de Fraehn. 

Cardinal Zurluu—The Venetian tra- 
vellers of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, who penetrated into the most 
remote regions of the earth, and pre- 
pared the way for the Discoveries of 
Columbus, and of Vasco de Gama, were 
nearly buried in oblivion, wheu the pa- 
triotic zeal of this distinguished orma- 
ment of the Sacred College, rescued 
them from their impending fate. A na- 
tive of Venice himself, he devoted seve- 
ral years to the study of the monuments 
of their discoveries; the result of which 
he published in two volumes, 4to, under 
the title of ‘*. Dissertations on Marco 
Polo, and other Venetian Travellers.” 
The first of these embraces the celebra- 
ted travels of Marco Polo, the first Eu- 
ropean who entered into an extensive 
detail on the vast regions of central and 
eastern Asia, so imperfectly known to 





the ancients; and who by his discovery 
of China, and indication of Japan, in- 
spired Columbus with the glorious idea 
of sailing towards the west. The criti- 
cal observations of Zurla throw much 
light on the obscure passages of this 
narrative; and are accompanied with 
scientific notes from the pen of Rossi on 
the subjects of natural history. 

The voyages of the Zenis in the nor- 
thern part of the Atlantic Ocean present 
an object of inquiry equally difficult aud 
curious. They prove that these hardy 
navigators had visited Newfoundland, 
aud collected mach information with 
regard to other portions of America, a 
hundred years before Columbus; and 
we collect from them that the Scandi- 
navian uations continued, in 1380, the 
communications which they had opened 
with the new world between the years 
980 and 1000. 

Intrusted for several years with the 
management of the College of the Pro- 
paganda, Cardinal Zurla has continued 
to direct his attention to these subjects, 
which, while especially promoting the 
cause of religion, are also subservient to 
those of civilization and of science. A 
** Discourse on the Advantages which 
the Sciences, and particularly Geogra- 
phy, have derived from the Christian 
Religion,” appeared from his pen in 
1822; and it cannot be duubted that he 
will still continue to advance in’ the im- 

rovement of theimportant scieuce which 
he bas hitherto so sedulously cultivated. 

Population of Lamursec—M. Gaimard 
has given the following summary of the 
population of the islands subject to King 
Yequitip, who resides at Lamurzec, one 
of the Carolines. The infurmation is 
derived from the Governor of the Mari- 
anne Islands, to whom it was commu- 
nicated in March, 1818, by the Tamor 
Capiaps, one of the best pilots of the 
Carolines, who had frequeutly visited 
the several islands. Lamurzec, the re- 
sidence of the King, nearly 2000 souls ; 
Elato, residence of the second person in 
the kingdom, 1200; Ulor, 186; Tuquas, 
100; Falati, 130; Puc, 170; Gulima- 
zao, 225; Ulatan, 2, (engaged in cul- 
lecting cocoa-nuts); Car, 15; Falipti, 
25 ; Ulimarai, more than 500; Falalap, 
250 ; Soliap, 70; Palio, 120; Raor, 110; 
Mariog, 90; Fagunlap, upwards of 80 ; 
Fallugla, 50; Lasagay, 24; Falualap, 
36; Jarradies, 50; Ressohocnn. 32. 
Total, 5,459. The names of the islands 
are written according to the Spanish 
pronunciation, as registered by the Go- 
verpment, 

Statistics of Martinique.—The following 
is an abstract of the tables published by 
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M. Renouard de Sainte-Croix. The 
surface of the island contains 67,513 
carrés, of which 43,748 are uncultivated, 
or in savannas and wood, Its population 
is 98,279, viz. free whites, 9,867 ; free 
men of colour, 11,073; and slaves, 
77,339. The number of mules is 6,906, 
and of oxen and cows, 12,083.—The 
island is divided into four arrondissements, 
that of Fort Royal, of the Marine, of La 
Trinité, and of St.Pierre. Its principal 
productions are the sugar-cane, which 
occupies 12,757 carrés; the coffee-tree, 
2,815; the cocoa-tree, 412; the cotton- 
tree, 330; and vegetables, &c. 7,451. 
The whole extent of cultivated land is 
23,765 carrés, The culture of the sugar- 
cane employs 30,806 slaves, and forms 
371 plantations, on which are reckoned 
178 water mills, 199 machine mills, 20 
windmills, and 10 steam-engine mills, 
They yield annually 53,059 hogsheads 
of sugar, of the weight of 1000 pounds 
each, and 2,699,586 gallons of syrup. 
The produce in coffee is 1,370,075 
pounds ; in cocoa, 449,492; and in cot- 
ton, 62,694.—The taxes, which are im- 
posed by an ordonnance of the Gover- 
nor, produce a revenue of 3,373,269 
franes, and the annual dotation of the 
metropolis is 1,300,000; forming a total 
revenue of 4,673,289 francs. e@ ex- 
penditure is 4,498,287, making an ex- 
cess of receipt amounting to 174,000 
francs. 

Importation of the Cachemire Goat into 
France.—Nine of these animals, of the 
Thibet race, comprehending one male, 
arrived in the port of Marseilles on the 
10th of October last, by the brig Ippo- 
griffo, from Taganrok, which they left 
in the preceding July. One female had 
perished during the voyage; and the 
remainder were sent to the lazaretto on 
their arrival, to perform quarantine. 
M. Ternaux, to whom these animals 
were consigned, expects shortly to re- 
ceive others from the same district. 

Dogs of Asia.—The Nova Acta Physico- 
Medico Acad. Nat. Cur. part 2, contains 
an important paper on the natural his- 
tory of the Isatis, the jackall of the Cau- 
casus, and the Corsac, by Dr. Tilesius ; 
in which the author enters at consider- 
able length into an inquiry as to the dif. 
ferent names by which these animals 
are designated among the numerous 
tribes which inhabit Siberia and the 
shores of the Caspian; into the coun- 
tries which they frequent; the manner 
of hunting tbem ; the variations of their 
fur; the trade which is carried on for 
this article ; andthe manners which are 
peculiar to each of them. The boldness, 
rapacity, and cunning of the Isatis fur- 
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nish matter for much interesting and 
novel detail ; and Dr. Tilesius agrees in 
opinion with Vallas and Guldenstadt, 
that the jackall of the Caucasus is the 
original stock from which are derived 
the numerous varieties of the domestic 
dog. 

New Reptiles—We perceive that MM. 
Quoy and Gaimard, naturalists to the 
expedition under Captain Freycinet, 
continue to present occasional notices 
of their collections to the public. A 
paper containing a description of a new 
species of tortoise from California, and 
of three new species of snakes from New 
South Wales, was read at a recent meet- 
ing of the Society of Natural History at 
Paris. 

Cryptogama of Java.—A paper by C. F. 
Blume, and the celebrated cryptogamist 
Nees von Esenbeck, entitled, ‘ Pugillus 
Plantarum Javanicarum,’ is contained in 
the Nova Acta Acad. Leap. Carol. Nat. 
Cur. xi.; in which descriptions and 
figures are given of twenty-eight species 
of cryptogama, collected on the moun- 
tains of Salah and of Gedee, in the island 
of Java. These mountains are elevated 
nearly six thousand feet above the 
level of the ocean. There exists a con- 
siderable analogy between the ferns of 
Java and those of the islands of South- 
ern Africa; the mosses and hepatice, 
with the exception of a few which are 
common to almost every country, are 
peculiar to the island ; while the lichens 
are the same as those found in most 
other parts of the world, an occurrence 
which has been frequently observed in 
countries differing considerably in lati- 
tude. 

Flora of Ceylon.— We have lately seen a 
copy of the first part of a Scientific Ca- 
talogue of the Plants of Ceylon, printed 
in the island, and which embraces a va- 
riety of useful information. The plants 
are arranged under the Linnean classes 
and orders ; and, in addition to the ge- 
neric and specific name of each in Latin, 
the native name is given in separate co- 
lumns in the Cingalese and in the Ro- 
man characters; while another column 
indicates the habitats of most of the 
species and varieties. Of the Oryza sativa, 
or rice plant, the amazing number of one 
hundred and eighty named varieties are 
enumerated, to each of which the Cin- 
galese denomination is affixed. 

Flat Peach of China.—The last part of 
the Transactions of the Horticuitura! 
Society coutains a Notice by the Presi- 
dent on the subject of this shrub, which 
was imported from China by the Society 
in the year 1820. It appears to possess 
the property of growing and flowering 
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with much more rapidity than any other 
peach. In 1821 it flowered in the month 
of January in a green-house, the win- 
dows of which were left open; and in 
1822 it again flowered in the winter be- 
fore the frames were fixed. On the 3d 
of January, when the Notice was writ- 
ten, the peaches had already acquired 
the size of peas, with no greater heat 
than was absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve them from the frost. This shrub 
has also the peculiarity of preserving its 
old foliage in all its freshness until thie 
new has made its appearance, The ob- 
servations of the President are confirmed 
by those of Mr. Wilbraham in a subse- 
quent part of the volume, 


Preservation of Seeds destined for China. 
The humidity of the climate of China is 
so great as to destroy the seeds before 
they arrive at maturity, consequently 
the Chinese are in a great measure de- 
pendent on the importation of seeds 
from England and the Cape of Good 
Hope, and even these are frequently da- 
maged in the passage by the effects of 
the fogs. To remedy this inconvenience, 
Mr. Livingstone proposes to dry the seeds 
intended for this destination by means of 
sulphuric acid, and announces that he 
has himself made use of Leslie’s appa- 
ratus for this purpose with complete 
success. 
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Russian Voyage of Discovery in the South- 
ern Polar Seas.—M. Alexander von Hum- 
boldt has trausmitted to the Nouvelles 
Annales des Voyages an abstract of the 
results of this expedition, communicated 
by M. Simonoff, who accompanied it in 
the capacity of astronomer. It consisted 
of two vessels, the Wostok and the Mirni, 
under the command of Captains Belling- 
hausen and Lazarew, and sailed from 
Cronstadt on the 3d of July, 1819. After 
touching at Copenhagen, Portsmouth, 
and Rio de Janeiro, they proceeded to 
the South Polar Seas, and on the 14th of 
December found themselves in the 52d 
degree of latitude, and perceived land 
covered with snow. On the following 
day ‘they approached King George’s 
Island, the north-east coasts of which 
were surveyed by Cook ; they spent two 
days in surveying the south-west coasts. 
On the 17th they passed Clarke’s Rock, 
Steering towards Sandwich Land, and 
on the 22d discovered a new island, to 
which Capt. B. gave the name of the 
Marquess of Traverse, the Russian Mi- 
nister of Marine. This island, the po- 
sition of which is not precisely marked 
by M. Simonoff, is surmounted by a 
burning volcanic peak, which they as- 
cended ; but as the expedition was de- 
stitute of naturalists, those who had en- 
gaged to accompany it not having join- 
ed at the appointed time, no particular 
observations were made concerning it. 

On the 27th they passed the Isles de la 
Rencontre at the distance of 30 miles, 
and on the 29th reached the island call- 
ed by Cook Sandwich Land, on the sup- 
position that Capes Saunders, Montague, 
and Bristol were the points of a land of 
considerable extent. This idea proves 
to be erroneous ;—the Russians sailed 
round them, surveyed them carefully, 
and ascertained that they are islands of 





small compass, covered by perpetual 
snow and buried in eternal fogs, destitute 
even of moss, the last remnant of vege- 
tation which shows itself at King 
George’s Island. The sea now began 
to be filled with floating ice, and the 
walruss and the penguin showed them- 
selves in great numbers. 

On the 4th of January, 1820, the ex- 
pedition, after reaching lat. 60 deg. 30 
min. left Sandwich Land and sailed east-. 
ward, at first following the parallel of 
59 degrees, but afterwards gradually 
stretching, in an ‘oblique line, to 69 
deg. 30 min., where their further pro- 
gress southwards was arrested by a bar- 
rier of eternal ice. While navigating 
these frightful seas, they were more 
than once on the point of being dashed 
to pieces among the floating masses of 
ice ; and although it was the summer 
season in that hemisphere, they suffered 
dreadfully from the snow and the humi- 
dity of the atmosphere. The most vio- 
lent tempests did not occur till after the 
7th of March, and the period during 
which the icebergs were most numerous 
was between the 3d and 7th of that 
month, showing that in those high lati- 
tudes the approach of the equinox is ac- 
companied, as among us, by great com- 
motions in the air and water. They 
were often delighted by the appearance 
of the aurora australis, which seemed 
constantly to come from the Pole, and 
not from all points of the horizon, as 
Capt. Parry has observed in the corre- 
sponding northern latitudes. 

On the 5th of March the two ships 
parted company, in order to — by 
different routes to Port Jackson, the 
Mirni taking its course in a lower lati- 
tude than the Wostok. Their course lay 
to the south of Sandwich Land, of Cir- 
cumcision Island, and of Kerguelan’s 























































































Land ; ‘and the fact, that neither of them 
met even with an islet in their way, is 
almost demonstrative that there exists 
in those seas no land of any considerable 
extent. On the 30th of March the Wos- 
tok anchored in Port Jackson, and was 
joined seven days afterwards by the 
Mirni. On the 8th of May they quitted 
NewHolland, for the purpose of visiting 
the various groupes of islands scattered 
over the Australasian Seas. <A less de- 
gree of interest attaches to this portion 
of the Narrative. Seventeen new islands 
were discovered ; that of Ono, near the 
Friendly groupe, has peaceable inhabi- 
tants, who possess large boats with 
sails ; while, on the contrary, the inha- 
bitants of the Archipelago of Alexander 
the First, near the dangerous Archi- 
pelago of Bougainville, are described as 
an eutirely savage and inhospitable race. 
The expedition returned to Port Jack- 
son on the 6th of September. During 
his residence at that place, and alsu on 
his voyage between the Tropics, M. de 
Simonoff made numerous astronomical 
observations on the Southern Celestial 
Hemisphere ; he also asserts, from daily 
observation of the barometer, that the 
mercury in that instrument experiences, 
between the Tropics, a periodical ele- 
vation and depression, occurring twice 
in the twenty-four hours, reaching its 
maximum of height at nine in the morn- 
ing and nine in the evening, and falling 
to its minimum at three in the morning 
and three in the afternoon. 

On the 31st of October the expedition 
again quitted Port Jackson, to pursue 
their researches in the Polar Seas. On 
reaching Macquarrie Island, they saw 
many English whalers, hunting the sea-~ 
elephants and seals, which are extremely 
numerous on its coasts. Here they felt 
for the first time the shock of a sub- 
marine earthquake, which was very vio - 
lent. The whalers had noticed three 
during the night, and, according to 
their account, an earthquake is expe- 
rienced in those seas every month. On 
leaving Macquarrie Island, they began 
the circumnavigation of the Pole, con- 
stantly endeavouring to approach it as 
much as possible ; once only they reach- 
ed 70 deg., but they often sailed on the 
parallel of 69 deg. 30min. On the 11th 
of January, 1821, they at length disco- 
vered an island surrounded with ice, to 
which they gave the name of Peter the 
First. It is situated in 69 deg. 30 min. 
south latitude, and in 91 deg. west lon- 
gitude of Greenwich, being the same 
meridian as the Gallapagos Islands, On 
the 17th, still sailing under the same pa- 
rallel, they discovered a coast enviroged 
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with ice, the end of which they did not 
distinctly see: they named it Coast of 
Alexander the First, and sailed along it 
from the 73d to the 74th degree of west 
longitude from Greenwich, but they 
were inclined to believe that it was of 
no great extent. These two discoveries 
are highly interesting, as being the 
nearest points of land to the South Pole 
with which we are acquainted ; unless, 
indeed, the vague rumour of land dis- 
covered by an American whaler in lati- 
tude 72 deg. should receive confirma- 
tion. 

They next proceeded to the New Shet- 
land Islands, which they surveyed with 
the greatest accuracy. They increased 
the number of these islands by six, 
making the total number of new islands 
discovered by the expedition amount to 
thirty. While to the south of several of 
these islands, which are smaller, and 
especially narrower than they were sup- 
posed to be from the account of Mr. 
Wm, Smith, they distinctly observed 
English and American whalers at an- 
chor to the north of them. Leaving 
these islands, they pursued their course 
to New Georgia, whence they had 
sailed in 1619, and thus completed the 
circumnavigation of the Globe within 
the Southern Frigid Zone. From this 
place they returned to Europe, and, 
after eee by the way at Rio de Ja- 
neiro and Lisbon, arrived at Cronstadt 
on the 24th of July, 1621, after an ab- 
sence of 2 years and 21 days, during 
which time only 3 persons out of 200 
died. A complete Narrative of the 
Proceedings of the Expedition is now 
preparing for publication, by command 
of the Emperor,* 

The King of Ava and the Calcutta 
Journal.—Ilt is a curious fact that the 
King of Ava is anxious to understand 
the contents of the Calcutta newspapers ; 
and the Calcutta Journal, we under- 
stand, is regularly taken up to Ava to be 
translated to him; but the translators, 
it is said, very courteously suppress any 
passage that they suppose might be of- 
feusive to the ‘* golden ears.” But, 
notwithstanding this timidity of the in- 
terpreters, the editors of our papers here, 
when communicating any fact that may 
reflect on the King of Ava, or on the 
Birman Government, should be sume- 
what guarded; as by any reference to 
the informant, they may endanger even 
his life, should he ever return to Pegu, 
and the circumstance be made known 
to the Viceroy, who has the power of 





* This 1s the expedition alluded to m page 
496 of our last Number. 
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life and death without reference to the 
King.— Bengal Hurkaru. 

Death of Mr. Bowdich, the African Tra- 
veller.—Our readers will be sorry to learn 
that the enterprising traveller, Mr. Bow- 
dich, has lately died in Africa, while 
engaged in exploring the interior of that 
country. He had been employed insur- 
veying the river Gambia; and after ex- 
posing himself to the heatof the sun 
during the day, he became excessively 
chilled by the land breezes in the even- 
ing, whilst making astronomical obser- 
vations, and caught the fever of the 
country. His youth and temperate ha- 
bits were so much in his favour, that he 
revived two or three times in a sur- 
prizing manner ; but his extreme impa- 
tience, under the interruption of his pur- 
suits, constantly threw him back again, 
and he expired after great suffering on the 
10th Jan. a victim to the cause of African 
discovery. He was born in June 1793, 
at Bristol, where his father was a con- 
siderable manufacturer. Ata very early 
age, however, he conceived a distaste 
for trade, and through the influence of 
a relation, obtained an appointment as 
writer in the service of the African Com- 
pany, on the Gold Coast. He arrived at 
Cape Coast Castle in 1816, and was 
shortly afterwards joined by his wife. It 
being determined to send an embassy 
into the interior kingdom of Ashantee, 
Mr. Bowdich was chosen to conduct it ; 
and to his credit the mission was suc- 
cessful in all its objects. Returning to 
England in order to ley before the pub- 
lic the result of his labours, Mr. Bow- 
dich exposed the abuses of the African 
Company, and, in consequence, became 
obnoxious to various persons in power. 
Meeting with no adequate encourage- 
ment in his own country, Mr. Bowdich 
went over to France, in order to avail 
himself of those helps to science, which, 
thanks to Napoleon, abound in Paris, 
His reception by the French savans was 
flattering,—very different from what it 
had been in England. A public éloge 
was pronounced on him at a meeting of 
the four Academies of the Institute, and 
an advantageous appointment offered 
him by the French Government; which, 
as it is most unaccountably represented, 
he thought himself too much an Englishman 
to accept. After this he departed from 
Europe, accompanied by his wife and 
two children, in order to prosecute his 
discoveries in the interior of Africa ; but 
the first intelligence received of Mr. 
Bowdich is, that he fell a martyr to the 
spirit of enterprise. He has teft an ami- 
able widow with three children totally 


unprovided for. She accompanied him 
to Africa, and entered with the utmost 
zeal and enthusiasm into all his views 
and pursuits: which she was emi- 
nently qualified to promote by her fine 
talents as an artist, and her extensive 
knowledge of natural history. Mr. Bow- 
dich was well known to the public by 
his interesting account of the mission to 
Ashantee, and by several other publica- 
tions. He had devoted himself during 
the interval between his two journeys to 
Africa, to a most laborious course of 
preparatory studies in natural history, 
geology, and astronomy; and his death 
may be regarded as a loss to his country, 
and to mankind. 

Portrait of the Abbé Dubois—We have 
the pleasure to inform the subscribers to 
the portrait of the Abbé Dubois, that the 
picture has been delivered to the Lite- 
rary Society by the venerable artist who 
was engaged in its execution. It isa 
spirited and faithful likeness, and ex~ 
hibits the powers of the painter unim- 
paired—the original chalk study of the 
head, and a smal] full length sketch of 
the Abbé, having the same back ground 
as the portrait, have also been sent to 
the Society by Mr. Hickey. These will 
be transmitted to England, consigned to 
the care of Mr. Arbuthnot, in order that 
an engraving may eventually be made 
from them, either as a single print, or as 
a frontispiece to a second edition (should 
one be published) of the Abbé’s work on 
the manners and customs of the inha- 
bitants of Southern India. In either 
case, it will be made a condition with 
the engraver, that one copy of the print 
be delivered to each subscriber. It will, 
we are assured, afford satisfaction to all 
who have so liberally patronized this 
subscription to hear, that the amount 
appropriated to the payment for the pic- 
ture, is 1750 rupees.— Madras Gov. Guz. 

Sir George Staunton has presented the 
Royal Asiatic Society with 2000 volumes 
in Chinese, and bade adieu to all his 
lucubrations in that unproductive lan- 
guage, after having studied it & fond, 
and given in English mentem, animum, 
consilium, sententiamque civitatis, que 
omnis a est in legibus.— Lit. Gaz. 

Mr. Manning, and Mr. Price the self- 
taught Persian scholar, are following 
Sir bag’ du example, and leaving the 
field to Messrs. Morrison and Davis, the 
great and indefatigable sportsmen on 
that ground.—Idem. 

Mr. Morriscn has just arrived in 
London; rich, no doubt, in Chinese 
literature ; and accompanied by a native 
in his service.—Idem, 
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INDIAN 


EAST INDIES—CHINA—AND NEW 
HOLLAND, 

Bengal.—After a long interval, we 
have at length received au abundant 
supply of inteiligence from Bengal, both 
of a political and commercial descrip- 
tion, extending from the Ist August to 
the 20th October, 1823. The great dif- 
ficulty under which we labour, is that 
of arranging and condensing it in such 
a manner as that no remarkable fact 
may be omitted, and yet that the whole 
be brought within the compass of that 
space to which this department of our 
labours is necessarily restricted. We 
shall do our best to combine these ob- 
jects, and,jwe trust, to the reader's satis- 
faction. 

Fettered as the Press of India now is, 
we can expect to find but little of pub- 
lic interest in the papers of that coun- 
try, except the mere narration of such 
events as may be mentioned without 
fear of offending the Government, and 
such comments as may contain only 
praise of men in power. It is to private 
letters that we must chiefly look for ac- 
curate and impartial accounts of the 
real state of things, and the true tone 
of feeling in our distant possessions in 
the East; we shall therefore avail 
ourselves of the information which 
may reach us through those channels, 
without, betraying the writers, as we 
know too well, from the experience 
of the past, that no man could be 
known to the Government of India as 
the author of any letter questioning the 
propriety of any act they might choose 
to commit, without risking all bis pros- 
pects in life, and not only being de- 
prived of bis just claims on their ser- 
vice, but perhaps banished from the 
country, and all the hopes that it 
afforded him of provision for his age. 
We shall never betray the confidence 
reposed in us, however, so that our 
Iudian Correspondents may rest assured 
of their safety in our hands; but we 
shall take the necessary precaution to 
be furnished with incontestible proofs 
of the accuracy of whatever we may 
publish, without subjecting them to 
any responsibility on that account, We 
proceed therefore to our task. 

One of the earliest letters received 
since our last, dated August 17, 1823, 
from one of the stations in Bengal (we 
do uot think it necessary to state which 
has the following paragraph . 
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You will scarcely have landed in your na- 
tive soil, before you hear, and all England 
hears, of the honours paid to your persecutor 
in this country.—To have allowed Mr. Adam 
quietly and silently to descend from his tem- 
porary elevation, was an effort far beyond the 
deyree of virtue that is extant ia Calcutta. 
Not only do the British inhabitants resolve to 
place his picture in the town hall; but Messrs. 
F—, T—, P—, and S—, men who are known to 
all India as among your professed friends, as ad- 
vocates of a Free Press and of Colonization, men 
too, asindependent of the goverument as men 
can be under the present system of things, are 
leaders in this transaction !—although they 
have each of them, publicly as well as pri- 
vately expressed their disapprobation of the 
principal, if not the only feature which dis- 
tinguished Mr. Adam’s brief administration ; 
namely, his inveterate hostility to the press ; 
and the insult given by him to every English- 
man in India, when he declared them unfit to 
be trusted with the liberty of speech and 
writing, which every Briton inherits by right 
of his birth '—Itis in yain that the promoters 
of this work assert that it is a tribute to the 
private virtues of the late Governor General, 
and that they do not by this act express any 
opinion of his public conduct. They them- 
selves know that this is false. Many men have 
quitted India, as members of council, whose 
Private virtues were undoubtedly of a much 
higher cast than those of Mr. Adam: yet no 
one ever thought of voting a public picture to 
commemorate the excellence of their domestic 
characters. But, if proof were wanting to re- 
fute so absurd a pretension, it is to be found 
in the words of Mr. Fergusson, the chairman of 
the meeting, who, in his speech at the town 
hall on that occasion (Aug 9) said that “ Mr. 
Adam had fulfilled both his public and his pri- 
vate duties, to the admiration of the Indian 
Public, in the most excellent, upright, honour- 
able and unassuming manner ;’’—that “ his 
sterling public worth entitled him to the high- 
est consideration in the power of the meeting 
to hestow ;”—and that, “ for his own part, he 
firmly believed that British India owed the 
major part of its present prosperity to the ar- 
duous exertions, the indefatigable attention to 
duty, and the strict integrity which had distin- 
guished Mr. Adam in the execution of the 
various and responsible situations which he had 
filled >” with much more to the same purpose. 
Yet this very Mr. Fergusson, who could stand 
up in the face of a public assembly, and assert 
with unblushing front, these notoriously unme- 
rited eulogiums, is known to all India as the 
deprecator, the opposer, and the sworn and 
devoted enemy of that Censorship of the Press, 
of which Mr. Adam was the greatest friend, 
both before and after he exereised its odious 
duties with his own hand.—This very Mr. Fer- 
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gusson js known to all India, as the hundred- 
times avowed advocate of the Freedom of the 
Press which Mr. Adam hated so intensely, that 
nothing would satisfy him but its entire 
annihilation :—and, more than all, this same 
Mr. Fergusson was the counsel retained by 
you to procure the necessary evidence for the 
prosecution of Mr. Adam in England, and is 
understood by every one here to have pledged 
himself to do his utmost to obtaiu redress for an 
act which he considered a tyrannical abuse of a 
power in itself detestable, and such as no man 
should ever be intrusted with! The very reso- 
lations moved by Mr. Fergusson state that the 
picture was to record “the public respect and 
esteem felt for his public character and talents, 
and private virtues of Mr. Adam, the late Go- 
vernor General of India.”” The heartlessness 
and hypocrisy of those who would set their 
hands and seals to such a resolation, after the 
whole tenor of their conduct for the five years 
preceding had shown them to be the friends of 
those principles, which Mr. Adam has violated 
and trampled under foot, by every act of his 
brief and temporary reign, cannot be sufficiently 
despised : and so they would have been publicly 
told, long ere this, were it not now impossible 
for any man to express his sentiments freely 
without the certainty of ruin for his honest zeal 
in the cause of truth. In Mr. Adam’s case 
there were no military services to dazzle the 
world, and in some manner excuse the addres- 
sers. There cannot, therefore, be a more strik- 
ing evidence than their conduct affords, of that 
miserable dependence which pervades our so- 
ciety here, and wkich must continue to do so 
vntil its constitution is altered by the progress 
of colonization. There is no other remedy— 
but what we have to pray for is, that that re- 
medy may be resorted to immediately, without 
waiting for the Charter: not of course without 
the consent of the Company. But why should 
we despair of obtaining their consent, if it were 
represented to the Proprietors, that the unex- 
pired portion of their lease would neither be 
abridged nor in any manner deteriorated by their 
consenting to the repeal of all restraints on 
Colonization; and that, whether they consented 
or not, their lease would not be renewed? The 
present President of the Board of Control is a 
friend to Colonization, and so are some of the 
Directors and Proprietors, as well as almost 
every servant of the Company in India, of any 
intelligence or observation. Why, then, should 
not Colonization take place even before the ex- 
piration of 1824? 

We have given the extract of the 
letter quoted above, at considerable 
length, because of the importance of 
the matter it contains. Respecting the 
earlier portion of the remarks, we can 
only say, that entertaining as we do, 
unfeigned esteem for the private cha- 
racters of the individuals alluded to, 
as leaders in the honours paid to Mr. 
Adam, to some of whom indeed we are 
bound by no ordinary ties of frieudship 


and regard, we have felt as much pain 
as the writer of the letter could do, at 
measures which, emanating from them, 
have always appeared to us inexplicable. 
But it is not more impossible to serve God 
and mammon, than to be a friend to 
freedom and a eulogist of despotism. 
In both cases it is incontrovertible that 
whoever attempts to combine such ex- 
tremes will never succeed: the service 
of the one must be for ever at variance 
with the service of the other. 

We pass from the consideration of 
this subject to another that grows im- 
mediately out of it. Had the British 
inhabitants of India expressed, as they 
ought to have done, their sense of the 
injury inflicted on India by Mr. Adam’s 
hostility to the press: had they even 
exercised the virtue of suffering him to 
descend quietly from his elevation ; 
and evinced, by their silence, a disap- 
probation of his proceedings, we should 
have heard no more, perhaps, of simi- 
lar acts of tyranny from his successors. 
But the senseless clamour of applause 
with which Mr. Adam’s short reign was 
crowned, was a direct encouragement 
to others to follow in the same path, 
and the lesson has not been thrown 
away upon them. Lord Amherst, it 
appears, is ambitious to be distinguished 
for his hostility to the press and to co- 
lonization, or the settlement of English- 
men in India ; and the last letters from 
India contain abundant proofs of his 
early indulgence of this disposition. 
The case of Mr. Arnot, one of the edi- 
tors of the Catcutta JouRNAL, who 
was ordered from the country, arrested, 
imprisoned, brought up fore the 
court on a writ of habeas corpus, and 
set at liberty by the judges; but who, 
even after this proceeding, is banished 
from the country by the decree of the 
Governor General, is reported, at length, 
in another part of our level, (p. 637.) 
and need only be referred to here. All the 
letters that we have received from India, 
speak in terms of indignation at this 
new outrage on the liberties of English- 
men: and we believe, that if the pub- 
lic opinion of the country could be 
heard on the subject, there would 
scarcely be a hundred voices out of a 
hundred millions that would not pray 
to be relieved from such a curse as this 
power of arbitrary banishment without 
trial has inflicted in India. There is, it 
would seem, a limit beyond which even 
despotism cannot go, without risking 
the danger of opening men’s eyes to 
what they before had no conception 
of, and thus, by a natural re-action, 
making even its own advocates turn 
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from it with horror, and join the ranks 
of freedom. It is on this principle 
alone that we can account for the con- 
version of Sir Francis Macnaghten to 
a believer in the rights of Englishmen 
in India, aud even to a zealous defender 
of them too. The reader will have seen, 
in our preceding Numbers, with what 
pertinacity he contended that there was 
no statute which gave men the same 
freedom in Calcutta as they enjoyed io 
London: and that their claim to such 
freedom was absurd. He will see, in 
our present Number, the letter of a 
Barrister, commentiog with great free - 
dom, but at the same time with great 
justice, on the legal contradictions and 
errors of his speech on the occasion 
alluded to—the passing the new laws 
for the press in India. When he 
comes to read the speech of the same 

Sir Francis Macnaghten, on the impri- 
sonment of Mr. Arnot, he will scarcely 
believe that the sentiments therein 
delivered could have proceeded from 
the mouth of the same man.—Yet, the 
fact is undeniable: and we can only ac- 
count for the change by supposing that 
the oppression of the Indian Govern- 
ment has at last become too monstrous 
even for an Indian Judge to defend : that 
he has therefore turned round upon it, 
with the indignation natural to an ar- 
dent mind and benevolent heart, (which 
all who know him know that he posses- 
ses,) and has become one of the most 
powerful friends of the very cause to 
which he was before opposed. To see 
Mr. Fergusson defending the forcib!e 
imprisonment without trial of a British 
subject, who had merely expressed an 
opinion on a public question in the 
most respectful and inoffensive terms, 
and to behold at the same time, Sir 
Francis Macnaghten condemning the ar- 
bitrary conduct of the Government, and 
setting their prisoner free, must have 
been a scene of nocrdinary astonishment 
to the inhabitants of Calcutta. But, 
after their own unpardonable desertion 
of their duty, changing in a brief month 
from the elated advocates of a Free 
Press, while it was strong and power- 
ful, to the senseless admirers of its bit- 
terest enemy, when he was in the ze- 
nith, and the Press beaten down and 
trodden under foot—nothing ought to 
have surprised them ; and to whatever 
degradation or slavery their present ruler 
may subject them, they will have them- 
selves to thank, for not having with- 
stood the first encroachment on their 
liberties with the spirit of men to whom 
freedom ought to have been as dear as 
their existence. We do not mean that 
Orient. Herald, Vol, 1. 
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they should have taken up arms; they 
might even be excused for not meeting 
to declare their sentiments in hostility 
to the measures pursuing for their de- 
basement; but they might at least 
have abstained from crowning with 
triumph the head that contrived their 
enslavement—or kissing the hand that 
bound their chains around them! This 
extent of virtue they might at least have 
exercised; and this would have been 
enough to stay the torrent of oppression 
from proceeding further. They deserve 
but little pity, therefore, even should it 
overwhelm them for a period ; vided 
the few righteous men could be saved 
from the general destruction. Itis on 
their account alone that we feel disposed 
to raise our voices ; and for their sakes, 
as well as for the passive millions who 
have no concern in the late transactions, 
that we yet hope to see a brighter day 
dawn on the dark horizon of the Eastern 
hemisphere. 

A late Letter of Oct. 19. from Ben- 
gal, contains an extract, so curious in 
the facts it relates, and so much to the 
purpose of our present subject, that we 
cannot refrain enn giving it notice, -It 
is addressed to a gentleman who has 
handed it to us for perusal : and is wor- 
thy of especial attention. The writer 
says :— 

In the Calcutta Journal of last month (Sep- 
tember), you will see the release of Mr. Arnot, 
from the Town-major’s prison, by order of the 
judge, Sir Francis Macnaghten; and when the 
Journals of this month (October) reach you, you 
will see how some one who writes exceedingly 
like the jadge himself, has followed up his vic- 
tory in court, by demolishing, in letters signed 
Z., and published in the Journal, a wretched ad- 
vocate of Government, who wrote in the Bull, 
under the signature of A. The letters signed 
Z. are undoubtedly written by the same pen as 
those of Sir Oracle, in defi of tr ission, 
and Verax, against the petty court, which all the 
readers of the Calcutta Journal must well re- 
member: and they contain matter much more 
severe against Government than that for which 
Arnot was seized and imprisoned! Be this as 
it may, you will not fail to observe the contrast 
between the Sir Francis Macnaghten of Sept. 
19, and the Sir Francis Macnaghten of March 
31. Then be was all for power; now he is al? 
for liberty. Then he thought Government had 
shown too little vigour, and said that he would 
use force as force, to put down free discussion ; 
now he says we ought the more carefully te pre- 
serve the little liberty that is left tous. Thenhe 
spoke of the intolerab!e offence of bearding the 
Government; now he sees no such offence, nor 
any thing in the Journal which can justify or 
account for this act of violence in seizing and 
imprisoning its editor. 

The reader will make his own com- 
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ison between the speeches of Sir 
rancis Macnaghten on the two occa- 
sions here alluded to, as both may be 
found in the Numbers of our Herald: 
and we think, after so doing, that he 
will agree with us in believing that the 
change can only be accounted for on 
the principles on which we have before 
endeavoured to explain it.—Another 
letter, of about the same date, contains 
the following extract, which deserves 
insertion at length_—The writer says, 

The conduct of Governmentin seizing and im- 
prisoving Mr. Arnot, for the most inoffensive 
paragraph ever yet noticed by authority, has 
filled eyery truly English heart with shame and 
sorrow ; but what will you say when you hear 
that Lord Amherst is not content with sending 
out of the country those who venture to give 

heir opinions in public matters, in temperate 
and decorous language, but that he has ordered 
away from India i t and unoffending indi- 
viduals, against whom there is nota shadow even 
of a charge for misconduct : two of these indivi- 
duals are now in Calcutta, one of them is a Mr. 
Reid, a clerk in Mr. Nowell’s indigo factory, a 
quiet, faultless young lad, without reproach of 
any kind; the other is an equally innocent and 
déserving person, who had established himself as 
a watch-maker at Meerut, and against whom 
no fault is even alleged. The only crime of 
which these injured men have been guilty, is 
that of being found in India without the Com- 
pany’s licence! Surely these things cannot be 
passed over in silence athome. The only ques- 
tion here seems to be, how much oppression it 
will require to induce the British Parliament to 
deprive our Goyernors General of this odious 
and detestable power of banishing innocent men 
from a country where the settlement of English- 
men ought above aij things to be encouraged, as 
the only means by which the improvement of 
Jodia can ever be effected. 

It is impossible, on reading this, not 
to be strongly reminded of the conduct 
of Lord Wellesley, in banishing a num- 
ber of unoffending Englishmen from 
Oude ; and the comment made on that 
transaction, by the able historian of In- 
dia, Mr. Mill. His censures on the 
tyranny of the Governor General of that 
period, 1798, apply with equal justice 
and with equal force to the conduct of 
the Governor General of the present 
day, and the reader will do wellto recur 
to them.* We may repeat, however, 
what he says in another place, as it can- 
not be too often pressed on the public 
attention. ' 

If it were possible for the English Government 








® This comment of Mr. Mill on Lord Welles- 
ley’s banishment of Englishmen from India, is to 
be found in his History, vol. 1. p. 154, 8vo. edit.: 
it may be seen also in the last N 
the Oriental Herald, p. 394. 
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to learn wisdom by experience, which govern 
ments rarely do, it might here at last see, with 
regret, some of the effects of that illiberal, cow- 
ardly, and short-sighted policy, under which it 
has taken the most solicitous precautions to pre- 
vent the settlement of Englishmen in India; 
trembling, forsooth, lest Englishmen, if allowed 
to settle in India, should detest and cast off its 
yoke! 

We should far exceed our limits if we 
were to give one half the letters that 
we have received from Indja on this one 
topic only, of the banishment of English- 
men without any crime being even al- 
leged against them ; but we must con- 
sent ourselves with giving, in our pre- 
sent Number, the leadjng portions of 
them, and shall revert to the subject 
more at large in our next. We there- 
fore pass on to a detail of the general 
intelligence, that has reached us from 
India during the past month. — 

The Persian government are said to 
be extremely dissatisfied with the Bri- 
tish, in consequence of their non-obser- 
vance of some of the conditions of exist- 
ing treaties between them. They have 
also made peace with Turkey, and will 
be now more at liberty to turn their at- 
tention to other quarters. There is no 
ground whatever to apprehend danger 
to India from Persian hostility alone; 
but as that country is one of the gates 
through which our Indian empire may 
be approached by others—for instance, 
the Russians and the French—it fias 
been the invariable policy of the British 
Government and the East India Com- 
pany to keep on good terms with the 

ersians, in order to prevent their lend- 
ing themselves to our enemies. The 
constant efforts made to meet and op- 
pose the influence of the French at the 
Court of Tehran is known to all who are 
acquainted with Indian affairs; and Sir 
gobn Malcolm, who is at present in 

ondon, passed some of the best periods 
of his life in that country, endeavour- 
ing, and with great success, to establish 
British influence in Persia, both at the 
Court and among the people.—Until a 
very recent period, there were British 
officers employed at the Persian capital, 
in teaching the troops the European 
discipline : but this source of power, as 
well as influence, has passed into the 
hands of other officers, principally 
French. The Persians were beginning, 
too, to acquire a taste for our manufac- 
tures, imported by them from India, 
where they were brought by the free 
traders of England. rupture witb 
that country, feeble as it is, and wholly 
incapable of itself to do us harm by av 
offensive warfare,—would therefore sti 
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be highly disadvantageous to the British 
interests, politically as well as commer- 
cially ; and great pains should be taken 
to restore the harmony between the two 
governments, which some breach of 
faith, probably on the part of the East 
India Company, has apparently dis- 
turbed, 

Letters of Sept. from Bengal state that 
the Burmahs had committed some ag- 
gressions ov the Eastern frontier; and 
that reinforcements of troops had been 
sent to that quarter. Letters of October 
add, that in addition to this precaution, 
an expedition of 1300 men, under Lieut. 
Col. MéCreagh of H. M. 44th Foot, was 
on the point of sailing for the coast of 
Aracan ; but it was still thought doubt- 
ful whether a war with the Burmahs 
would actually take place. One of the 
latest letters that we have seen, con- 
tains the following extract, which is 
worth giving entire, as an illustration 
of the mode in which public business is 
conducted in a country where there is 
no public control. The writer says :— 


As an illustration of the manner in which 
military affairs are conducted, it would be 
amusing to you if f were to note down, by way 
of diary, the progress of the present little expe- 
dition fitting out against the coast of Aracan. 

Friday, Oct. th. Three companies of the 
13th Light Infantry and five companies of the 
Marine Battalion to be ready to embark, with 
ninety artillerymen and four field pieces. Co- 
lonel Hampton to command. 

Saturday, Oct. llth. Five companies of the 
13th are to go, and forty of the artillerymen are 
to be remanded to the barracks at Dum-Dum. 

Sunday, Oct. 12th. Three companies of the 
13th only are to go. Colonel Hampton is to 
remain behind, and Colonel Macreagh is to go. 

Monday, Oct. 13th, Colonel Macreagh is not 
to go: and the ships of the expedition are to 
have thirty gans distributed among them, 

Tuesday, Oct. 14th. Colonel Macreagh is to 
be appointed Brigadier, and to take the com- 
mand; but the ships are to carry only twenty 
guns. 

To morréw We shall, no doubt, hear 6f some 
other arrangement. In the meantime thé expe- 
dition is gétting ready, I understand, to sail in a 
day or two; but remonstrances against the 
cupricé of the Military Secretary are talked of 
on every side; and we hear nothing but com- 
plaints of want of deference and respect, and of 
unauthorized interference with every depart- 
thent of (he army. 

If the tumoured displeasure of the 
Persians should evitice itself in any 
acts of direct hostility towards ouf In- 
dian pees the Companiy’s fortes are 
likély to be provided with sufficient oc- 
py foti, bétween the Burmiahs of the 
east, thd the Pétsians ot the west; aiid 
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so far, those who belong to, or have 
friends or relatives in, the Indian Army, 
will rejoice perhaps at the increased 
prospects of promotion which will thus 
be opened on them. All who desire 
the prosperity and happiness of India 
must, however, regret anything which 
would retard the one or disturb the 
other ; aud nothing is more likely to 
effect this than war. Even the East 
India Company themselves, who went 
on making conquest after conquest, at 
the very time they were expressing 
their desire for peace, can hardly now 
wish for war. eir territories are as 
extensive as they could be made with 
safety: and as a mere trading body, it is 
their interest decidedly to improve and 
secure what they have, rather than risk 
all by an attempt to obtairi more. The 
colonization of India by English settlers 
—a perfectly free trade—a good code 
of laws, and a free press—are what is 
chiefly wanted for that country. As 
Mr. fuskisson very forcibly obsérved 
in the House of Commons, in the early 
part of the present month, in his ad- 
mirable speech on the Silk Trade— 
“4 Monopoly always produces an indif- 
ference to improvement; and the pro- 
hibitory system by which it is tipheld is 
fertile, as every one knows, in incon- 
veniences and crimes.”—This unan- 
swerable sentence should be engraved 
on the pediment of the India House, in 
Leadenhall-street, and proposed as a 
theme for every student qualifying him- 
self for the duties of the Government 
abroad, and every candidate before he 
roceeded to the ballot for a seat in the 

irection at home. We should like to 
hear how they would handle so ortho- 
dox a text. 

The latest accounts from Bengal con- 
tinue to convey information of the in- 
juries occasioned by the overflowing of 
the rivers in the several districts of that 
country. The river Hooghly had risen 
very high during the flood tides, which 
had done considerable damage on the 
banks of the river. From the 26th of 
September to the 3d of October, an in- 
nundation had taken place, and the vil- 
lages were nearly covered with water. 
The mud habitations of the natives had 
been swept away, and great distress 
had resulted from this calamity, The 
dealers in grain had advanced their 
prices, and fodd was so scarce that pa- 
rents had even disposed of their off- 
spring to procure the means cf subsis- 
tence for themselves. The loss of lives 
had also been great, owing to the sud- 
dénness of the overflowings. A Mr. 
Phillips is said to have saved the livés o 
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clghiy seven women.and children, who 

but for bis assistance must have pe- 
rished. The college of Serampore was 
surrounded by water, and boats were 
employed to convey the inhabitants from 
house to house 

Letters from Jessore, of the end of 
August, state that the manufacturing of 

- the indigo had finished there ; and that 
nothing remained but to make up the 
ryot’s accounts, and to let the indigo 
dry. They add, however, that owing to 
the incessant and heavy falls of rain 
during the season, the indigo crops had 
totally failed. The quantity of this pro- 
duce on hand fetched a most exorbitant 
price, and in some measure reduced the 
loss which the planters would otherwise 
have sustained. 

Letters from Nuddea continued to 
speak of the deplorable state of that 
district, which was also overflowed with 
water. Such of the inhabitants as were 
possessed of the means of removing from 
the scene, had departed, only the poorer 
class remaining. 

Patua was nearly in the same situa- 
tion, the native population being re- 
duced to a state of great distress, the 
Jelingby having risen to an unpat _lleled 
height. Kishnagur and the surrounding 
disticts were also one eutire sheet of 
water. In fact, all the letters from the 
interior continue to speak of little else 
than the disasters caused by the flood, 
and the loss of life and property, to such 
an extent, that it will doubtless be long 
before the damage of the season is re- 
paired. 

Letters from Lucknow state, that a 
great mortality had prevailed there 
during the month of August, many in- 
dividuals having fallen victims to the 
spasmodic cholera. Among these were 
Dr. and Mrs. Gibson, Capt. Fortune, 
and others. Suspicions were at first 
entertained that they had been poisoned, 
but the reports of the medical gentle- 
men decidedly affirm their death to have 
arisen from spasmodic cholera. A royal 
marriage was about to take place at 
Oude, in the union of the young prince 
of that province with a daughter of the 
house of Timour. 

The idea of a steam navigation’ be- 
tween England and India, appears, by 
the recent accounts from Calcutta, to 
meet with many supporters in that city ; 
and it was generally thought that a 
meeting would be held at the Town- 
hall, with a view of taking into conside- 
ration the best means of bringi ¢ about 
this important object. We chal speak 
on this subject more at large ip a future 
Number. 


A suttee had taken place near Cal- 
cutta, on the 15th of September, at eight 
o’clock in the evening; the widow 
a wealthy native, immolating herself in 
compliance with the barbarous super- 
stition of the Hindoos, on the funeral 
pile of her husband. She was about 
fifty years of age. On the 30th of the 
preceding month, a similar sacrifice took 
place in the district of Hoogly, in conse- 
quence of the death of a rich Hindoo, 
aged about tine A His widow, aged 
sixty, burnt herself on his funeral pile. 

A fraud of some extent had been 
committed in the Accountant General’s 
office at Calcutta, by a native who had 
the registering of interest drafts. He 
contrived to embezzle sums of money 
amounting to 5000 rupees, with which 
he had absconded ; but the police were 
on the alert, and little doubt was enter- 
tained of his apprehension. 

Bombay.—Late letters from Bombay 
state that the Hon. Mount Stuart Elphin- 
stone is about to succeed Sir Thomas 
Munro in the government of Madras : 
other accounts make it probable that he 
will come to England, the state of. his 
health rendering this necessary. ‘There 
had been hot contentions between the 
Recorder and the Barristers at Bombay, 
the former being friendly to the reduc- 
tion of fees and the facilitating the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the latter 
contending for the privilege which all 
lawyers think they ought to enjoy, of 
fleecing their clients without mercy. 
We are not sufficiently acquainted with 
the points in dispute to pronounce a de- 
cided opinion on them ; but shal} not 
withhold our sentiments when we know 
the details of the question. It is said, 
however, that when Sir William Sayer 
was Recorder of Bombay, the fees were 
moderate ; that when Sir James Mac- 
kintosh was Recorder, they were dou- 
bled ; and that the natives had petition- 
ed the present Recorder to reduce them 
to their original scale; to which he as- 
sented. He has also increased the ju- 
risdiction of the Small-cause Court from 
400 to 1000 rupees, which has given 
great satisfaction to the natives; but 
has been proportionately displeasing to 
the attorneys and barristers, as lessen- 
ing the amount of their gains. If the 
only charge to be alleged against this 
judge is, that he is a friend to the cheap 
administration of justice ,we consider this 
a virtue for which he deserves the highest 
praise. For further details see p. 69]. 

Private letters had reached Bombay, 
from Padang, which stated that the cho- 
lera morbus_ was very picvalent there, 
and that many persons had fallen victims 
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to it. These letters add, that a great spirit 
of inquiry existed among the Malays, 
and that religious books were becoming 
an object of great importance with them, 
from which the best results were ex- 
pected, 

A singular character, who is called 
a Musulman reformer, and named 
Hajy Seeud Ahmud Peer Zadu, with a 
numerous party of followers, had arrived 
at Bombay from Mocha. This strange 
personage had before acquired some ce- 
lebrity among his countrymen at Cal- 
cutta, which place he left in the begin- 
ning of the year 1822, for the purpose, 
as he stated, of raising an army in Ara- 
bia, with which he intended to return 
to India, and drive the whole of the 
Christians out of the country! I[t is 
said, that he received no encourage- 
ment from the Arabs, who only laughed 
at his pretensions to sanctity, and de- 
rided his visionary schemes, as well they 
might. He is accompanied by about 
two hundred zealots, whose appearance 
and influence meet with nothing but the 
derision they deserve. 

Madras.— Letters from Madras state, 
that Sir Thomas Munro was expected 
shortly to embark for England : and the 
general impression there was, that he 
would be succeeded in his Government 
by the Hon. Mount Stuart Elphin- 
stone, from Bombay. At this Presi- 
dency, as well as at Calcutta, there 
appears to exist strong hopes of the 
ultimate establishment of a steam 
packet communication between Great 
Britain and the East Indies. It is 
said iu one of the Madras papers, that 
Mr. Palmer was preparing to leave Ben- 
gal for Egypt, with the view of making 
the necessary arrangements for the esta- 
blishments of depots to facilitate the 
communication by that route: but we 
believe that Mr. Palmer’s intention to 
visit Egypt was formed long previous to 
this steam communication being agi- 
tated. Mr.Compton, the Advocate Ge- 
neral at Madras, had been invited to 
accept of the temporary appointment at 
Calcutta, about to be vacated bv Mr. 
Fergusson, until the pleasure of the Court 
of Directors was known, to which he 
had eonsented. We have heard, how- 
ever, that on the period of Mr. Fergus- 
son’s intended departure approaching, 
his resolution failed him; and that, 
though already blessed with more than 
ample fortune, he could not prevail on 
himself to quit hastily the abundant 
harvest of wealth which every succes - 
sive month of his prolonged stay in 
India pours into his coffers. ‘The arri- 
val of Mr, Pearson, the Advocate Gene- 
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ral, appointed from home, may perhaps 
induce him to leave the golden vision 
for more needy men to realize. 

The French frigate L’Armide an- 
chored in Pondicherry Roads on the 
evening of the 30th August. The weather 
at Madras, which during August had 
been extremely sultry, in the following 
month had been comparatively plea- 
sant, some refreshing showers having 
fallen, which had been of much benefit. 
‘The cholera morbus had been raging 
severely on board His Majesty’s ships 
Liffy and Alligator, both of which had 
lest several men by its attacks. 

A Male Orphan Asylum had been esta- 
blished at Madras on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, and the ceremony of laying the 
first stone of the building took place on 
that day with great formality. 

Penang.—The Merchants of Penang 
have presented an Address to the Go- 
vernor of the Island, complaiuing of the 
undue advantages enjoyed bySiuigupets, 
in its freedom trom commercial restric- 
tions, and consequent prosperity. The 
reply of the Governor admits the ad- 
vantages, but states his inability to do 
more than relax in a slight degree the 
pressure of the imposts and charges 
on trade at Penang. This had been 
already commenced; and so far it is 
satisfactory to see remonstrance met by 
a yielding disposition on the part of 
men in authority. 

Singapore.—The accounts from Singa- 
fore continue to give a flattering account 
of that Colony. They place the local 
and commercial advantages of that Port 
in a very strong point of view, and we 
heartly rejoice at the success of this 
first free commercial Emporium in the 
Indian Seas. The Chinese appear to 
have flocked to the new settlement in 
great numbers, about two thirds of the 
population consisting of that race. The 
rapidity with which the town of Singa- 
pore is rising into eminence reflects 
great credit on Sir Stamford Raffles, the 
late Governor. The left bank of the 
river, which a short time since was 
nething but an extensive marsh, is now 
converted into streets and squares, in 
which many good brick buildings are 
already erected, and more are in pro- 
gress. Along the banks of theriver,are 
several extensive warehouses and com- 
mercial establishments, and the Govern- 
ment has assisted in the construction 
of roads, bridges, &c. The demand for 
labourers is stated to be so extensive, 
that numbers of these were flocking 
from all the Dutch Ports in Borneo, and 
the Straits of Malacca. The lands 
which had been cleared were already 
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covered with crops of pepper, coffee, 
and gambic, and the little Colony pre- 
sented every appearance of hecoming a 
valuable and important portion of our 
Indian empire. 

We noticed in our last the departure 
of Sir Stamford Raffles from Singapore, 
on bis way to Bencoolen, and his having 
touched at Batavia in his progress. On 
his reaching the latter place, he sent his 
aide-de-camp to acquaiut Baron Vander 
Capellan of his arrival, which had been 
caused purely by accident. To this the 
Baron replied, that as he had come, he 
might Jand if he pleased, but that he 
should never have invited Sir Stamford 
to visit Java. This ungracious reply did 
not of coursetempt Sir Stamford to Jand, 
though Lady Raffles, on account of ill 
health, debarked the next day. 

Sir Stamford Raffles had received a 
highly flattering and complimentary 
address from the inhabitants of Singa- 
pore, which we regret that we cannot 
giveatlength. There are two passages, 
however, in the address and the reply, 
that we musthere transcribe.—The first 
says— 

To your utwearied zeal, your vigilance, and 
your comprehensive views, we owe at once the 
foundation and maintenance of a settlement an- 
parafleled for the liberality of the principles on 
which it has been established ; principles, the 
operation of which has converted, in a period 
short beyond all example, a haunt of pirates, 
into the abode of enterprise, security, and opu- 
lence. 


These principles, which have effected 
such wonders at Singapore, are simply 
the principles of fair competition and 
free trade: and they would do the same 

or every part of India if they were tried. 

Why, then, do not the British Parlia- 
ment profit by this lesson, to throw open 
all India to the free admission of enter- 
prising Englishmen into every quarter 
of its extensive domains? The same 
causes would unquestionably produce 
the same effects there as they have done 
at Singapore: and the ministers and 
people of Eugland are alone to blame, 
that the experiment is not entered on 
immediately. But Iet us hear the lan- 
guage of Sir Stamford Raffles in his re- 
ply—keeping in view, also, that it is 
the language of a servant of the East 
India Company, who has been bred up 
all his life in the very school where pre- 
judices against free trade, and in fa- 
vour of monopoly, are most déeply 
rooted. He says :— 

Monopoly and exclusive privileges, against 
which public opinion has so long raised its voice, 
are here unknown. Singapore is a free port, 





and as long as it so remains, it cannot fail to 
prosper. 

All that is wanting is to extend this 
doctrine, and these principles, through- 
out the whole of our Eastern posses- 
sions : the consequences would be 
equally beneficial to all parties. 

Batavia.—By letters from Batavia we 
learn that the ship General de Koch, 
which sailed from thence to Samarang, 
on the 26th of October, was taken on 
the 2lst, by eight sail of pirates, full of 
Malays, after three hours tebe fighting, 
off Indrancaya. The vessel belonged 
to Messrs. Thornton and West, and was 
laden with English goods. The captain 
aud mate jumped overboard during the 
night, and clinging to some fish stakes 
until the morving, were saved by a 
schooner, which conveyed them to Ba- 
tavia, at which place they arrived on the 
2nd of November. Mr. Thornton, the 
supercargo, was kept on board by the 
pirates, who demanded as ransom for 
iim a few chests of opium and ten thou- 
sand dollars. His friends had sent from 
Batavia, and hopes were entertained of 
Rees | his life. The Straits of Java are 
stated to be much infested by these pi- 
rates; a Dutch ship was attacked by 
twelve Malay prows, but succeeded in 
beating them off, after three hours hard 
fighting. 

By subsequent letters from Batavia, 
dated the 6th December, we areinform- 
ed, that, up to that date, no tidings 
had been heard of Mr.Thoruiton. These 
advices state that the Commissioners 
for improving the charts of the Indian 
Seas have made known that a rock 
has been discovered, which has never 
been noticed in any chart. It is situ- 
ated in Latitude 5° 56’ 6”, and is six 
leagues off the Island of Great Solombo. 
It appears to be a small island, sur- 
i by pointed rocks. The soil on 
it is a reddish sand, on the surface of 
which, surrounded by scanty verdure, 
stands a tree about six feet high. 

China.—During the early part of the 
month a variety of reports were current 
respecting the detention of thé Com- 
pany’s ships at China, and these pro- 
duced a fall of upwards of four per cent. 
in India stock. The first account was 
contained in a letter from Singapore, of 
the 6th of October, which stated, that 
information had been received from the 
Select Committee at Canton, stating 
that the Company’s ships had been or- 
dered to remain at Lintin, and not to 
proceed to Whampoa, until the dispute 
with the authorities of China was settled. 
It appears that the Viceroy of Canton 
had again renewed his detiiand for two 
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men to be given up for the two Chinese 
slain in the dispute with the Topaze, 
and had declared his resolution not to 
admit any of the ships to take in their 
Icading until this was complied with. 
The arrival of the Company’s ships, 
Waterloo and Bombay, from China, on 
the 22nd of March, i however, re- 
moved all doubts on this subject, by 
bringing information of the Viceroy hav- 
ing been persuaded to waive bis claim 
for another season. There is consider- 
able mystery as to the manner in which 
he has been induced to postpone his de- 
mand, and a variety of reports have 
been current respecting it. It is, how- 
ever, generally thought that the usual 
reward of a bribe has not, in this in- 
stance, been omitted, Should this prove 
correct, it is probable that it will be re- 
sorted to yearly, as it is not likely that 
there will be any backwardness on the 
part of the Viceroy to enforce a demand, 
the temporary postponement of which 
may be thus handsomely paid for. 

New South Wales— By letters from 
Sydney we learn the arrival there of the 
ship Recoyery, with 120 male convicts. 
The Bank of New South Wales having 
received a renewal of its charter from 
the Governor-in-Chief had issued a no- 
tice, calling in their sterling notes by 
the Ist of September, to be consolidated 
in bills‘on His Majesty’s Treasury, or 
in dollars, at 4s. 2d, at the option of the 
holders. The average prices of the ar- 
ticles in Syduey market, were, wheat 
4s. 7d. per barrel, maize 2s. 6d., and 
barley 3s.; fine bread was selling at 34d. 
per loaf of 2ibs. weight. 

Van Dieman’s Land.—The letters from 
Hobart Town state that the economy of 
the governmeut had occasioned a great 
fall of prices there, and no little con- 
sternation. The price of wheat grown 
there had fallen in one season from 10s. 
to 4s. 6d. per barrel. Some of the oil 
which was extracted from the bark of a 
tree in Van Dieman’s Land, is stated to 
have been disposed of in London at very 
high prices, and it had consequently be- 
come an object of great interest with the 
colonists. 

By the ship Mariner, forty-four fine 
sheep of the Merino breed, from the 
flock of the late Marquess of London- 
derry, had arrived in an uncommonly 
fine condition in that colony. There 
were sixty-six shipped in England, of 
which twenty-two died on their passage. 
The price of bread in Hobart town was 
for fine bread, per loaf, of 2lbs. 5d. and 
for wheaten, 4d. 

AFRICA AND ITS ISLANDS. 

Cape of Good Hope.—By accounts re- 
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ceived from Cape Town in the early 
part of the month, it appears that the 
Caffres, having recommenced their ir- 
ruptions, had received such chastise- 
ment as would probably relieve the 
Settlers for a considerable time of one 
of the scourges with which they have 
been afflicted. The Cape Town Gazette 
of Dec. 20, states, that intelligence had 
been received by the last mail from 
the frontier, of the attack which the 
Governor had directed to be made on 
the Caffres having beeu attended with 
complete success. 

It appears that Major Somerset, of 
the Cape corps, commanding on the 
frontier, assembled at the Riet river 
on the 3d of that month, the two 
squadrons of cavalry of the Cape corps, 
one hundred mounted burghers from 
Graaff Reynet, and one hundred mount- 
ed burghers from Albany. This force 
moved off on the morning of the 4th, to 
attack the Kraal of a Caffre Chief, 
named Makomo, which had hitherto 
been deemed almost inaccessible. Cap- 
tain Aitcheson, with one hundred men 
of the Cape corps, joined the forces at 
twelve that night. Having passed the 
ford of the Kat river, they commenced 
climbing the stupendous Kaffenberg 
mountain, and gained its summit at 
day-break on the 5th. Major Somer- 
set having here collected his force, 
passed with celerity along the ridge, 
aud at daylight had the satisfaction of 
pouring into the centre of Makomo’s 
<raal, with a rapidity that at once 
astonished and overpowered the Caf- 
fres. A few assaigais (a sort of spear) 
were thrown, but the attack was made 
with such vigour that little resistance 
could be offered. At the termination 
of all resistance, Major Somerset or- 
dered the slaughter to cease, and se- 
cured the cattle, to the amount of 7000 
head, and had them driven to Fort 
Beaufort, where Kraals had been pre- 
viously prepared for them. The mili- 
tary force returned to Fort Beaufort on 
the evening of the Sth, after having 
been twenty-two hours on horseback, 
in an extremely hot day, without water, 
and during which not a single casualty 
on their part occurred. 

In the night of the 6th, Major So- 
merset proceeded with his force to the 
Chemire, having previously summoned 
Makomo to meet him on the following 
day. After several frivolous excuses 
for not obeying, be was assured that 
the immediate destruction of himself 
and his people would be the result of 
his obstinacy; upon which this Chief 
then came forward, and gave the 
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strongest assurances that he would give 
up all the deserters he could find, and 
owned that his people had merited the 

unishment they had received. Major 

merset, finding he was completely 
subdued, and sincerely penitent, pro- 
mised him any surplus of cattle after 
all the settlers and inhabitants had 
been indemnified for those they had 
lost, in order to save the women and 
children of his tribe from want. This 
was afterwards done, and appeared to 
make a great impression on the minds 
of the Caffres. These operations have 
been to ail appearances so decisive, that 
it is reasonable to entertain sanguine 
expectations that the best results will 
follow, and that the frontier districts 
will for a long period enjoy a tran- 
quillity that will enable the inhabitants 
to pursue their agricultural labours 
without apprehension. 

The same Cape Gazette contains a 
proclamation of Lord Fitzroy Somerset, 
directing the proper officers to destroy 
200,000 rix dollars of paper money 
which had been issued on the 8th of 
August, 1822, for the temporary relief 
ef the sufferers by the storms of that 
year. Subsequent accounts from the 
Cape reach to the 31st of January, and 
furnish further details of advantages 
obiained over the other Caffre tribes 
after the surprise of that of Makomo. 
The successful attack upon the Chief 
had made such an impression among 
the different hordes, that one of the 
most powerful Chiefs, Tsambeo, shortly 
after solicited an interview with Major 
Somerset ; at the same time sending 
back many head of cattle which had 
been taken by his people from the Co- 
lonists. The Major appointed the Lith 
of January to meet on the heights on 
the other sidle of the Keishamma, whi- 
ther T'sambeo repaired, attended by 
his son‘ aud heir, Dusanico, and the 
Chiefs, Congo and Pato, with 2500 
Caffres, as a body-guard. Tsambeo 
being called on for his reasons for 
wishing the interview, stated that he 
came to be allowed to establish his 
Kraals on their former ground, near the 
Keishamma, and to implore that he 
might be left at peace. To this it was 
answered, that unless the Chiefs under 
him restored the cattle stolen from the 
Settlers, and gave up all the deserters, 
his request would not be complied 
with ; but that-himself and property 
would be destroyed. Tsambeo replied 
that he had already given up two de- 
serters, and had brought another who 
had made his escape by the way, aud 
requested two days to procure his ar- 


rest, which the Major agreed to, on 
receiving, as hostages, the Chief, 
Congo, and twenty Caffres. Tsambeo 
then assured Major Somerset, that 
should any cattle in future be stolen 
by any of his Chiefs, he would attack 
them and see them restored. On the 
17th, he sent one hundred cattle ; and 
the Major being convinced of his pacific 
inclination, recrossed the Keishamma, 
and at day-break came upon the Kraals 
of two other Caffre Chiefs, named 
Habama and Nosmos. ‘The first had 
moved off all his cattle; but of the 
latter two hundred and forty head had 
been captured. 

An accident of a serious nature had 
befallen Colonel Bird, the Colonial 
Secretary at the Cape. While mount- 
ing his horse, the animal became res- 
tive and threw him off, falling with his 
whole weight upon the leg of the Colo- 
nel, which was severely fractured. He 
was, however, at the date of the ac- 
counts, going on favourably. 

A new Journal was about to be esta- 
blished, on independent principles, at 
Cape Town, which has long been blessed 
with one Paper only, and that a Go- 
vernment organ. Hopes were enter- 
tained of its success, notwithstanding 
the impediments thrown in the way of 
its establishment, by those who dreaded 
free discussion as likely to operate to 
the exposure of misconduct, and the 
reduction of unjust emoluments. We 
shall watch its progress with anxious 
interest. 

A letter from the Cape Town Gazette 
of the 22d of November, states the 
the arrival there on the preceding Tues- 
day of his Excellency Sir ward 
Barnes, K.C.B., Governor of Ceylon, 
and Commander of the Forces. ae 
Barnes and suite entered Table Bay, on 
board the Hercules, and landed in the 
evening, under a salute from the bat- 
teries. 

African Coast.—The accounts from 
Sierra Leone continue to speak of the 
rapid rise of that Colony, and the ge- 
neral information received from thence 
is extremely interesting. The Sierra 
Leone Gazette of the 17th of January, 
notices the very great increase of the 
Gold Trade, during the preceding year, 
which had of course benefited the 
Settlers. Not ouly had Gold Traders, 
from the interior of Africa, arrived in 
caravans, but even singly; which 
proves the state of the country to be 
much more tranquil than before ; the 
accomplishmeut of journeys, without 
molestation, over so immense a tract 
of country, being,a certain evidence of 
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much amelioration in the condition of 
the people. Isaaco, the celebrated negro 
guide of Mungo Park, bad reached 
Port Sago on his way from Sego, bring- 
ing with him three thousand dol- 
lars’ worth cf gold. It is a fact of 
no small interest to the mother country, 
that both at Sierra Leone and on the 
Gambia, the natives in the barter for 
gold require nearly the whole in British 
manufactures, among which may be 
pamedas the most desirable, muslinsand 
printed cottons. It was formerly urged 
as an objection to the abolition of the 
Slave trade, that England would lose a 
valuable trade in her own manufactures 
with the coast of Africa. The contrary 
has been however the case. The trade 
throughout the whole line of coast has 
increased beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectation, and the returns are in African 
produce of the most valuable kind. The 
timber trade had also mech increased, 
there being no less than twelve vessels 
loading in the river, being in the whole 
3594 tons of shipping, and several more 
were daily expected, so that a much 
larger exportation was expected during 
the present year, than had heen wit- 
nessed since the first commencement of 
the settlement. The quality of the tim- 
ber was particularly attended to ; uone 
but teak and cauta being shipped, each 
of which were considered to equal the 
best British oak. As the price was con- 
siderably lower, it was justly expected 
the demand would be greater, and that 
the annual exportation would continue 
to increase, in the purchasing of which 
some thousands of pounds sterling worth 
of British manufactures would be yearly 
disposed of, for the consumption of the 
ative tribes concerned in supplying it, 
who were supposed to amount to up- 
wards Gf five thousand persous. Rice is 
stated to be an article of general culti- 
vation among the natives, but some of 
the chiefs having stopped the supply, 
two gentlemen, named Gabinnon aud 
Braard, had been sent to treat with them 
on this subject, and had effectually suc- 
ceeded in re-opening the communica- 
tion. Indeed, Sir Charles M‘Carthy 
appeared to neglect no means of ex- 
tending the commercial and political in- 
terests of England among the natives of 
Africa—while he proceeded himself to 
the Gold Coast to direct the operations 
against the Ashautees, he despatched 
Mr. Rendall to the Sherbro river to 
maintain peace among the chiefs in that 
quarter, and sent Mr. Austin ou a simi- 
lar mission to Almamy Amarah, in both 
of which the gentlemen employed. had 
proved successful. The gratification of 
Orient, Herald, Vol. 1. 
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the settlers by the amusements of civi- 
lized life was also not neglected. A 
theatre had been erected at Freetown, 
which was to be opened on the return of 
Sir C. M‘Carthy from the Gold Coast. 
There are also fourteen churches at 
present built, and the foundation stone 
of another church had been laid with 
great solemnity. Native youths were 
also educating in the cvlony to spread 
the blessiugs of knowledge throughout 
the interior. 

The unfavourable part of these ac- 
counts consists in the information, 
that the Slave trade is still carried 
on by the French colonists of Gorce 
and Senegal, iu their respective veigh- 
bourhoods; and in their usual haunts 
of the Cazamanca, the Cacheo, with the 
other rivers and creeks which lie be- 
tween the Rio Grande and Cape Roxo : 
but this had, however, been in some 
degree put down, and was decreasing 
rapidly. The vicinity of Sierra Leone, 
and the Isles de Lass, had entirely abo- 
lished the direct Slave Trade of the whole 
coast, from the Rio Nemez to Sierra 
Leone. This inhuman traffic at Bissao 
and the adjacent Portuguese settiements, 
we regret to say, had, however, in- 
creased, and the savage traders had heen 
carrying on their barter of human beings 
without interruption. H.M. Ship, Owen 
Glendower, sailed from Treetown on the 
5th of January, with the intention of 
running down along the coast, and 
visiting those places where there was a 
probability of Slaves being found, and 
from thence to proceed and search the 
harbours and rivers of Beusio and Biafra, 
which was expected to be attended with 
great success. ‘The French civil, mili- 
tary aud naval authorities, are stated to 
be perfectly aware of the existence of 
Slave dealings in their several districts, 
but they do not use the slightest influ- 
ence or authority to preveut it. The: 
great Slave mart on the Gold Coast is 
that at the Gallinas, which is supplied: 
with victims from the banks of the 
Sherbro and Shebar rivers. The Slaves: 
are taken in boats er canoes from the 
various ports where they are collected, 
to a simall neck of land, whence iu half 
au hour’s march they reach the Gallinas. 
The French flag in tois quarter is dis- 
graced by an active employment in this 
odious trailic: the vessels of his Most 
Christian aud Legitimate Majesty are 
the means of carrying into a captivity 
the most dreadful, the unfortunate iuha- 
bitants of the interior, The accounts 
from Sierra Leone are becommg more 
interestiug every day, and the Colony 
begins to assume a character which even 
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its warmest well wishers could hardly 
have anticipated. 

Cape Mesuarada. The accounts re- 
ceived from this American colony are 
more favourablethan those we noticed in 
our last. The settlers, amounting to 
about one hundred and fifty, were ac- 
tively engaged iu building, fencing, 
ploughing, planting, &c. and the mor- 
tality which had raged among them 
when the former accounts left, had sub- 
sided. Lands had been laid and mea- 
sured off into lots and plantations for 
the blacks, and houses were erecting, 
far superior to any seen there before. 
The great defect in the settlement of 
this colony, appears to have been caused 
by the Americana government having 
sent out colonists before any preparation 
had been made for their reception. Ano- 
ther great impediment to its success, had 
been the hostility of the surrounding 
tribes, who had seized every opportunity 
of attacking the settlers, when sickness 
or weakness had left them open to as- 
sault. The settlement had also been 
deprived of its naval force, the vessel 
Augusta, which was put upon that sta- 
tion, having been sent to Freemantown, 
aud there condemned as unseaworthy. 
As soon as this fact was made known 
among the surrounding tribes, they at- 
tempted another invasion, and the blacks 
were compelled to leave the cultivation 
of their lots, to complete military works 
aud fortifications for the defence of the 
colony. It wili be seen by these ac- 
counts that, although the advices are ra- 
ther more cheering from this settlement, 
it is still doubtful whether it will ulti- 
mately maintain itself against the ra- 
vages of sickness within, and the hos- 
tility of its enemies without. 

Angola.—Letters received from this 
settlement, state that the Governor of 
the colony had exiled to the interior, all 
those who wished to change the furm of 
government, and uuite the colony with 
Brazil. It appears by these advices that 
the principal portion of the Portuguese 
residents, were opposed to throwing off 
their allegiance to Portugal. 

MEDITERRANEAN. 

Constantinople—The accounts from 
the Turkish capital anvounce the arrival 
there of M. Menzeacky, the Russian 
Cousul General, who bad not, however, 
been able to present his credentials, on 
accouut of the indisposition of the Reis 
Effendi. In consequence of the violeut 
measures of the Porte with regard to the 
coin of the empire, the exchange had 
fallen considerably. At the date of the 
latest advices, Coustantinople was tran- 
quil, 





Smyrna.—Private letters from Smyrna 
state, that considerable divisions exist 
at Hydra, which render the aid of the 
Hydriots to the general cause of liberty 
nugatory. At Spezzia the senate keeps 
the people more under restraint ; but at 
Ipsara the greatest order and unanimity 
prevailed. These advices state, that the 
authorities of Smyrna were still anxious 
respecting the manceuvres of the Greeks 
in their vicinity; the more so, as the 
latter had been successful in capturing 
the great caravan of Angora at the mo- 
ment of its reaching the gates of Smyrna. 
The city had, however, been quiet, and 
those outrages against the Greek and 
Frank inhabitants,which even disgraced 
the barbarous rabble of Smyrna, had not 
been repeated. Indeed the Turks gene- 
rally appear to be getting tired of the 
Greek war ; and it is the opinion of many 
intelligent residents in Turkey, that a 
negotiation will be attempted instead of 
arfns next season. 

Egypt.—The accounts lately from 
Egypt state, the progress of the culti- 
vation of cotton, and the general im- 
provements in that country, exceed the 
most sanguine expectations which were 
entertained ; it has attracted British ca- 
pitalists and merchants to such an ex- 
tent, that a sum of 30,000/.:in specie 
has lately been shipped for that quar- 
ter. The money was taken on board 
ships of war to Malta, and from thence 
re-shipped to Egypt. Last week above 
1000 bags of cotton from this quarter 
were sold in the city; and at Liver- 
pool, we understand, the arrivals dur- 
ing a week have frequently ameunted 
to 2 and 3600 bags of the finest cotton 
wool. 

Greece.— Letters from Missolonghi, of 
the Ist January, written by an English- 
man of rank in the Greek service, state, 
that an artillery corps, consisting of 
Englishmen, Germans and Greeks, had 
just been formed, the Prince Maurocor- 
dato having pledged himself to provide 
for them for a year. The government 
had given up the seraglio for a labora- 
tory, and au hospital and dispensatory 
were to be immediately established. 
Maurocordato is stated to be a great 
favourite with the maritime islands, the 
people of Western Greece, and with the 
legislative body, of which he was presi- 
dent. He is represented as rather inge- 
nious than profound, but seems at all 
times disposed to concede ; and it is con- 
sidered advantageous for Greece that he 
is now in power. The letters from the 
Archipelago state, that the Greeks, im 
addition to their landiug in the vicinity 
of Smyrna, had debarked on other points 
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of Asia Minor, and had been successful 
in seizing several wealthy Turks, who 
were obliged to pay a heavy ransom. 
The general accounts from Greece con- 
tinue to assure the friends of the cause 
that Freedom must triumph in that 
quarter, and that the despotic sway of 
the Ottoman Porte is nearly at an end 
in that part of the world. 

Greek Islands.—Letters from Zante 
state, that Lord Byron had been recog- 
nised by the government of Western 
Greece as Prohedros, or President of 
strangers, over whom he exercises a 
kind of patronage, which consists in 
rendering them useful according to 
their capacity. The chiefs were unani- 
mous in their devetion to their country, 
and the utmost harmony reigned among 
them.—These letters further state, that 
the city of Patras was closely blockaded 
by the Greek fleet, and besieged on the 
land side by Colocrotoni, Andrew Ma- 
tazas, Francis, and twenty other Stra- 
tarques, who had obtained possession 
of the aqueducts and heights of Skato- 
roni, from which they play upon the 
citadel. To prevent a surprise, the 
Greeks had formed a camp between 
Sichena and the chateau of Cape Rion, 
of Achaia, towards which they had sent 
six Hydriot vessels, to blockade several 
Algerine ships which had taken refuge 
under the cannon of Lepanto. 

Corfu.—The first Numbers of the Greek 
Gazette, printed at Missolonghi, had 
been received at Corfu, according to the 
last advices, and had been read there 
with great avidity. It is announced, 
that a French Journal will shortly be 
printed in the same town. A letter 
from this island, dated the 8th February, 
states, that Patras had not surrendered 
on the 5th. This delay is said to be oc- 
casioned by the knowledge of secret 
jealousies prevailing amoung the Greek 
chiefs, which encouraged the besieged 
to hold out. Colocrotoni is stated to 
wish to reduce the place without the co- 
operation of his seliabetts and encou- 
raged his troops with the assurance that 
a great northern power intended in a 
short time to espouse the cause. of 
Greece openly. Other letters, how- 
ever, from the same quarter, state, that 
the primate and chiefs agreed most 
cordially, and that the elections for the 
Senate were carried on with great pru- 
dence and discretion. 

Advices have also been received from 
this island relative to the manner in 
which the account of Sir T. Maitland’s 
decease was received there. The Ionian 
Gaz. contains a most extravagant pane- 
gyric on the deceased. The intelligence 
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of this event was brought by the Sybil 
frigate ; and on its arrival the colours 
of the fortress, and of all the vessels in 
the harbour, were lowered half-mast 
down, and the batteries began to fire, 
minute guns, sixty-five in number, 
corresponding with the age of the de- 
ceased. The following notice was af- 
terwards published by the 3enate :— 


CAR. M. VETA.—By his Highness the Presi- 
dent, and the Illustrious Senaters of the United 
States of the Lonian Islands, &e. &c. 

The Senate has a painful duty to perform, in 

ing to the whabitants of these States, 
the death of his Excellency, Sir T. Maitland, 
Lord High Commissioner of the Sovereign 
Protector, which happened at Malta, on the 17th 
instant. 

The world is deprived of that beneficent per- 
sonage, but the advantages which he has con- 
ferred on us by his high office and by his ex- 
cellent heart, establishing order, peace and 
Constitutional security in these Islands, will 
cause his memory to be always esteemed and 
cherished, as the public grief, which has already 
anticipated the melancholy notification, dis- 
played the emotions of gratitude and affection, 
in a spontaneous tribute to the lamented bene- 
factor. 

The Executive Power uniting, therefore, its 
— with that of the Ionian peeple, or- 

ers :— 

ARTICLE |.—That from the date of the pro- 
mulgation of these presents, in all the Islands 
of these States, all public business shall be 
suspended for three days, in the Offices of the 
Government, the Courts of Justice, and before 
the Magistrates. 

2.—All places of Public Amusement, Spec- 
tacles, Circles, Shops, &e. except those of the 
necessaries of life, and of Apothecaries, shail 
be closed for Six days. 

3.-—-There shall be a General Mourning 
throughout these States, for One Month 

4.—The Funeral Exequies shall be celebrated 
for Three successive days, in all the Churches 
of these Islands. 

5.—These presents shali be printed in the 
Greek and Italian languages, for the general 
information. 





By Order of the Senate, 
SIDNEY G, OSBORNE. 

Corfu, 24th Jan. 1824. 

Accounts had reached Corfu of the 
sailing of a Turkish squadron from the 
Dardanelles. By some it was thought 
to be destined against the Greek islands; 
but the general opinion was, that it was 
for the protection of Smyrna. 

Aleppo.— By the last advices from 
Syria, it appears that a volcano had 
risen from the earth, near Aleppo, and 
which, after exhausting itself in the 
discharge of lava, had turned into a 
lake. This was attributed by many to 
the late dreadful earthquakes in that 
vicinity. 

Persia.—The accounts from Persia 
state, that it had been determined at 
Tehran to conclude a peace with the 
Porte. For the effecting of this, the 
Persian Envoy had passed the Euphrates 
en his way to Coustantinople, aud had 
arrived at Erivan. 
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Tunis,—The accounts from Tunis an- 
nounce the arrival there of several Spa- 
nish vessels, prizes to the Algerine 
squadrou. Nothing of any political im- 
portance had taken place at Tunis. 

Algiers.—The arrival of H. M. Brig Ca- 
melion, fromAlgiers, has broughi the par- 
ticulars of the cause of the dispute with 
Algiers, which we noticed in our last, 
and also a correct statement of the 
reason for her visit with the Naiad fri- 
gate to that port. The specific object 
which induced our Government to order 
these ships thither was, to demand from 
the Dey, satisfaction, or au apology, for 
having made an attack on and broken 
open the house of Mr. Macdenald, our 
consul, in order to search for and take 
away two of his servants, who are Cab- 
bais, natives of the iuterior, against 
whom the Dey had commenced a war 
of extermination and of plunder. Cap- 
tain Spencer was also to demand per- 
mission from the Engtish consul to hoist 
the British colours on the Consular 
Town House, as a protection for himself 
and family from unprovoked insult. 
Captain Spencer, ou his arrival at Al- 
giers, found two Spanish vessels in the 
Mole, which had just beea captured by 
the Algerine corvette Tripoli, and the 
crews of which were destined to slavery. 
Captain Spencer, therefore, with the 
most praiseworthy feeling, made the 
case of these poor captives a part of his 
demand to the Dey agreeably to Lord 
Exmouth’s treaty, which renounced the 
right of the Dey to this inhuman prac- 
tice over Christian subjects. Captain 
Spencer having waited four days for the 
Dey’s reply to his demands, became 
apprehensive for the safety of the Con- 
sul and his family; he, therefore, as a 
stratagem to get them on board, gave 
out that he meant to give a dejeuner a la 

Jourcheite, and accordingly sent invita- 
tations to the Consulate, and all the 
merchants and Europeans on shore, to 
honour him with their company. The 
next day (the 3ist ult.), the Dey not 
having made any reply to the demands, 
Captain Spencer made the signal for the 
Cameleon to get uader weigh, and he 
left the bay with all his pretended 
guests on board the Naiad. Whilst the 
ships were working out of the bay, the 
Algerine corvette, which had captured 
the two Spanish vessels before alluded 
to, was espied close under the land, 
running for the Mole, which auchorage 
she would have reached, bad not the 
Camelion imstautiy laid her on board, 
when Lieutenant Bagwell, at the head 
of a party of the Camelion’s crew, resc- 
yetely jumped into the main chains, 


followed by the second lieutenant, 
master, and the remainder of the crew, 
excepting about ten men, who, after 
having killed seven and wounded twelve 
of the Algerines, drove the remainder 
below, and captured the Tripoli cor- 
vette, of 18 guns, and 100 men, in fine 
style. The crew of the Naiad, (which 
ship was outs de of the bay,) observing 
the gallant efforts of the Camelion, 
manned the rigging, and gave three 
cheers at the moment of boarding, 
Captain Spencer took out the captain, 
but the corvette, being in a leaky state, 
and disabled by the fire she bad sus- 
tained, both from the Naiad in passing 
her, aud the Camelion, was abandoned. 
Captain Spencer proceeded to Malta to 
apprize the Commander-in-Chief (Sir 
Harry Neale) of what had occurred, 
aud he despatched the Camelion to 
England, with the result of his com- 
munication to the Dey. It was observed, 
that the Algerines had considerably 
strengthened their weak points; the 
Crown and Seragho batteries, in par- 
ticular. They tried the effect of their 
shells, from one of the batteries near- 
est to the Camelion, whilst she was 
attacking the corvette, but she was 
at two great a distance (about four 
miles) tu receive any harm from them. 
Up to the period of publication, the 
British Government has contented itself 
with blockading the port of Algiers, for 
which purpose the Mediterranean squa- 
dron under Admiral Neale, has been 
cruizing off that port. In addition to 
the dispute with England, the Dey of 
Algiers has declared war against Spain, 
in consequence of the non-payment of 
the customary tribute from the Court of 
Madrid. His cruizers have been suc- 
cessful im capturing several Spauish 
merchantmen, and this has drawn down 
the indignation of His Majesty the King 
of the Netherlands, who has ordered 
his fleet to saii against Algiers. The 
Genoese squadron has also been fitted out 
against them, and the Freuch squadron 
has likewise been ordered to proceed to 
Algiers, and demand the liberation of 
all the Christian slaves held by the Dey. 
This mighty note of preparation would 
be absolutely ludicrous, were it not for 
the jealousy which is concealed under 
this affectation of hostility to the Alge- 
rine despot. The real state of the case 
appears to be, that France feels a 
pang of jealousy at an Euglish fleet 
being stationed off the Barbary coast, 
and has stirred up the authorities of 
Genoa and Holland to fit out their fleets 
in addition to her own, as a kind of 
squadron of observation, under the plea 
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of seeking for the liberation of the 
Christian slaves ; a plea the more mon- 
strous, when it is known that the ships of 
his most Christian Majesty have become 
carriers in the slave traflic on the coast 
of Sierra Leone, and, that with the ex- 
ception of the Portuguese, they are the 
ouly European vessels devoted to that 
abominable trade. It appears, however, 
that anAlgerine squadron which had been 
hovering for some time on the coasts of 
Valencia and Catalonia, had landed a 
body of men on the 16th of February on 
the former coast, who entered some of 
the defenceless villages, and carried off 
forty-eight men, women, and children, 
into captivity. 

Gibraltar.—The letters from Gibraltar 
state, that ships sailed as usual without 
convoy, the dispute with Algiers not 
being considered of much importance in 
that port. 

WEST INDIES. 

Jaimaica.—The intelligence from the 
West Indian Colonies has not been 
of any particular interest during the 
past mouth. The last Jamaica mail 
bringing accounts that all was quiet in 
that Colony up to the begimming of Fe- 
bruary. The Jamaica Courant of the 
21st January, contains the details of the 
trials of nine negroes at Buff Bay in 
that Island, on the 10th, for the con- 
spiracy to which we alluded in our last 
Number. It appeared from the evidence, 
that these unhappy persons were in 
communication with a brigand from 
St. Domingo, of the name of Baptiste, 
and that the mulatte Lecesne, who had 
been a short time before sent off the 
island through the decision of the Go- 
vernor, had secretly supplied them with 
arms. The principal witnesses were a 
runaway slave named Charles Mack, 
and another slave of the same name as 
the alleged emissary from St. Domingo. 
According to this testimony, it appeared 
that a slave named Heury Oliver had 
assumed the title of King; that a con- 
spiracy was formed by him and others 
to marder all the whites who should 
oppose their cause; that they collected 
money and bought arms with it; that 
they attended nightly meetings, at which 
they were drilled with sticks and wooden 
swords; that they had fixed on the 26th 
of last December for the insurrection, 
and that one night, bappening a fort- 
night before Christmas, they assembled 
in the presence of av Obeah-man, who 
cut Henry's finger aud mixed the blood 
with rum, which they drank as a charm 
to make them brave for the battle: 
against the whites. At one time the 
witness Baptiste says that Oliver had 
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been King for six years; at another 
time, that the conspiracy had been 
going on for three years; and lastly, 
that Oliver declared that the white péo- 
ple would not give them three days in 
the week, as the Governor wished them 
to do, and therefore they must take it. 
Again, they had been collecting money 
to buy arms for three years together, 
and had only procured fourteen muskets, 
and yet, with this formidable array of 
weapons, they had fixed the insurrection 
for the night after Christmas, when they 
were to rise, rush in and murder the 
overseer and book-keeper on Balcarras 
plantation, and then commence a ge~ 
neral massacre up as far as Cedar 
Valley. Their signal for indiscriminate 
murder was to be four candles on a 
board, or a torch, and shown from the 
tops of the barbique walls, as a general 
signal to the surrounding negroes to 
commence the work of massacre. The 
runaway slave was not in the house 
where the alleged conspirators met, but 
says he saw them, through the chinks 
of the houses, take the oath with blood 
and rum. It does not appear that any 
arms were actually found, except two 
fowling-pieces, one belonging to Oliver, 
the other toa slave who was acquitted, 
and both used for shooting birds and 
wild hogs. All, except Haughton, who 
was only found guilty of having arms in 
his possession, were condemned as fol- 
lows :—James Thompson, John Macfar- 
lane, James Meynard, John Spalding, 
and James Broem, to be transported for 
life, and if they return to be hanged ; and 
Henry Oliver, Richard Montagnac, and 
Denis Ker, to be hanged at such time 
and place as the Governor may appoint. 
Demerava.—The Papers received from 
this Colony, state that Martial Law 
ceased on the 10th of January, in the 
United Colony of Demerara and Esse- 
quebo, after an existence of five months. 
His Excellency the Governor having 
called the Georgetown Militia round 
him, expressed his bigh sense of the 
services they had rendered, and in- 
formed them, that their services in a 
military capacity would no longer be re- 
quired, These accounts announce ‘the 
death of Mr. Smith, the Missionary, 
who expired in confinement, ow the 
very day that his pardon arrived at the 
Colony, but without his having received 
even the consolation of knowing this! 
His death can never be remembered but 
with feelings of shame and sorrow for 
the proceedings which led to it. 
Barbadoes.—By the Mail from the Lee- 
ward Islands, which left Barbadoes on 
the 10th February, we learn that ge- 
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neral tranquillity prevailed there. The 
27th Regiment from Ireland, and the 
93d from Gibraltar, had arrived there. 

St. Vincents.—Private Letters from this 
Island, state that Mr. Shrewsbury the 
Missionary, was still there. He had 
been appointed to go to Bequia te 
preach, but the inhabitants of that place 
refused him a house, 

Martinique.—The spirit of insurrection 
which has lately manifested itself in the 
British West India Islands, has ex- 
tended to the French Island of Marti- 
nique, where from recent accounts it 
appears an insurrection was lately or- 
ganized by the free mulattoes, whose 
number is said to be immense, and who 
are mostly in wealthy circumstances. 
Their intention was to have massa~- 
cred all the whites, and it was believed 
they were connected with others at St. 
Domingo, and some of the neighbouring 


islands. The plot having been disco- 
vered when it was almost ripe for execu- 
tion, martial law was proclaimed, and 
thirty or forty of the leaders (some 
of whom were people of property,) were 
apprehended. Some troops arrived from 
France on the day the conspiracy was 
discovered, which enabled the civil au- 
thorities to act with greater vigour. 
Nine of the individuals implicated had 
been tried, and banished to Savannah, 
and others were expected to be exe- 
cuted. An ordinance was looked for 
daily from France, making Martinique 
in a qualified manner a free port, but 
nothing was known correctly on the 
subject, although American flour was 
expected to be admitted on paying a 
duty of four dollars per barrel, and su- 
gars allowed to be exported at one dol- 
lar per quintal duty. 
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Governor General of India.—The latest 
letters that have been received from Ben- 
gal state that the health of Lord Amherst 
was so much impaired by his short resi- 
dence in India, that he was likely to 
return to England immediately. Mr. 
Adam having gone to Bombay for his 
health, a President in Council will pro- 
bably execute the office of Goversor 
General till Lord Amherst is succeeded 
by some nobleman from home. Lord 
William Bentinck is likely, we should 
think, to be chosen for this station, if 
fitness for office should be regarded as 
a superior claim to family interest and 
ministerial patronage. If these deter- 
mine the question, as they most probably 
will, there is no saying who may be sent 
out to misgovern that distant country. 

Governors of Madras and Bombay.—It is 
certain that Sir Thomas Munro comes 
home from Madras, and highly probable 
that the Hon. Mount Stuart Elphinstone 
will succeed him there. In this case, 
the Governorship of Bombay will be~ 
come vacant, and indeed it is already 
said that Mr. Lushingtou, Secretary to 
the Treasury, has received the appoint- 
ment; Not long since, Mr. Croker, 
Secretary to the Admiralty, was named, 
and this rumour may, perhaps, be as 
unfounded as the formerone. Sir John 
Malcolm is understood to be desirous of 
going out as Governor of Bombay ; and 
if so, we know of no man more likely 
to be well received there, or to fulfil his 





duties with more satisfaction to all par- 
ties, both abroad and at home, 

Commander in Chief.—It is asserted, that 
the present Commander in Chiefin India, 
Sir Edward Paget, has announced his 
intention of returning to England; and 
Lord Combermere is named as his pro- 
bable successor. These changes will be 
greater than any that have taken place 
in India for several years, within the 
same short space of time. 

Licences to reside in India.—We purpose 
taking up this subject in the way it de- 
serves in some future Number; but 
must here content ourselves with ob- 
serving that the Court of Directors ap- 
pear determined to refuse permission to 
go to India to every one but the mere 
dependants on their patronage. Among 
other recent instances of their refusal, is 
that of Mr. Prinsep, abarrister, who ap- 
plied for leave in the usual manner, and 
was told that the bar of Calcutta afforded 
no room for more practitioners. He was 
not satisfied with this answer, and ap- 
pealed to the Board of Control. It was 
only after a year’s exertions that he 
succeeded, however, in obtaining an 
order from the Board for his residence 
in India; and he has consequently em- 
barked for Bengal. As, however, he 
may be sent away again within a month 
after his landing, if, in the ‘* judgment 
of the Governor General,”’ he may have 
forfeited his claim. to the protection and 
countenance of the Indian government, 
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of what use s the licence to reside, 
which cost him a year to obtain, if it 
can be taken away at the mere will and 
pleasure of another, for any cause that 
he may think sufficient. This is too 
important a subject to be discussed in a 
brief notice like this; but this single 
instance will be sufficient to show how 
necessary it is that such a system of 
capricious licensing, and arbitrary re- 
moval after being licensed, should be 
abolished. 

East India Direction. — Sir Thomas 
Reid, whose sudden paralytic attack we 
noticed in our last Number, we regret to 
state, died on the 29th of February, at 
Chislehurst, in his 61st year. He was 
of the firm of Reid, Irving, and Co., one 
of the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, and lately chairman of that body. 
The election for the vacancy occasioned 
by his decease took place on the 23d of 
March, and terminated at six o’clock on 
that day. The scrutineers did not make 
up their report until half-past nine in the 
evening, when the numbers were de- 
clared to be, for Mr. Muspratt 752, Mr. 
Tucker 644, and Sir R. T. Farquhar 
398, upon which the former gentleman 
was declared duly elected. Eighteen 
hundred and thirty-four proprietors vo- 
ted, and the contest was peculiarly ar- 
dent, as two of the candidates had been 
in the field for a length of time, in con- 
sequence of which the division of inte- 
rest was greater than on most previous 
occasions. The alarming illness of Mr. 
Elphinstone, which at the moment of 
our writing this, is considered to leave 
little hope of his recovery, will probably 
afford opportunities for another contest 
for the vacancy. As the six directors 
who go out by rotation, will leave six 
other vancaucies, it is thought that can- 
didates will start for the seven places 
that will then have to be filled. Sir 
Robert Farquhar, we learn, has the 
best hopes of success: though Mr. 
Tucker has also a long list of friends, 
notwithstacding the atrocious and abo- 
minable course of rancorous slander, 
with which he has been so unjustly vi- 
lified. It is one of the certain conse- 
quences of overstrained hostility, how- 
ever, to increase the number of adhe- 
reats, and to make even the luke-warm 
zealous ; and it is well that it is so, it is 
one of the few remaining traits that do 
honour to the best part of human na- 
ture. Mr. rant, Mr. Stuart, Major 


Carnac, Mr. Kinnaird, and Sir John 
Malcolm, are ali mentioned as likely to 
be among the favourites, but neither of 
the last has 
tention of offering. 


et announced even an in- 


We should be. glad 
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to see a few friends to the colonization 
of India introduced into the Direction ; 
and should give our hearty support to 
those who were known to be most 
friendly to that great question, which 
may be truly said to be the corner 
stone of good policy towards our Indian 
empire. 

Army Order.—The following order 
appeared in the London Gazette early 
in the last month :— 

General Order—Horse-Guards, Feb. 12.—It 
has been recently broughtto the Commander in 
Chief’s notice, that an officer commanding a de 
tachment of troops on board one of the East 
India Company’s ships, ventured to oppose the 
boarding of that vessel, by certain officers and 
seamen of the Royal Navy, who had been sent 
from one of his Majesty’s ships for that purpose; 
and his Royal Highness deeming such a pro- 
ceeding to be highly improper, as tending to 
place one branch of his Majesty’s service in col- 
lision with another, has felt himself called upon 
to et his censure and admonition to the 
officer who took so ill-judged a view of his 
duty ; the circumstance is thas published to the 
Army, in order to caution all officers against an 
interference with his Majesty’s Navy, in case a 
detachment of it should at any time be ordered 
to board a ship in which troops may be em- 
barked. 

By Command of his Royal Highness the Come 
mander in Chief. — 

HENRY TORRENS, Adj. Gen. 


Netherlands Treaty—A treaty conclu~ 
ded between Great Britain and the Ne- 
therlands, regulating some territorial 
arrangements in the East Indies, mu- 
tually beneficial in a commercial point 
of view, was signed on the 17th March, 
with the accustomed formalities, at the 
foreign office. The recent mission of 
M. Falck to this country, was for the 
purpose, we understand, of conducting 
the above negotiation. 

Court of Common Pleas. —An action was 
tried in this court on the 4th of February, 
which is of some interest to our com- 
mercial readers. It was an action of 
assumpsit, brought by the plaintiff, Mr. 
Robertson, a merchant ef London, 
against the defendant, Mr. Money, an 
underwriter of the same place, to recover 
a sum of 12,000/. on two policies of in- 
surance, which had been effected with 
the defendant, on a vessel called the 
Neptune, and her cargo. The main ques- 
tion on the case turned upon the terms 
of the policy. The policy upon the ves- 
sel amounted to 8000/., and that upon 
the freight to 4000/. That on the ves- 
sel, was dated the 25th of January 
1820, and empowered her to proceed 
from London to New South Wales, Van 
Diemen’s Land, the East Indies, there 
to stop, trade, load, and unload, as might 
appear necessary, and also at all other 
ports and places on both sides of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and thence to her 
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destination in Europe.—The policy on 
the freight, bore date on the 23d of Janu- 
ary, 1821, and took effect on the return of 
the vessel from the place where she had 
finished her outward-bound voyage, with 
the same liberty to trade. The vessel 
took her voyage io New South Wales, 
and having there delivered her cargo, 
took in freight of rice at the Mauritius, 
and was lost off the Cape of Good Hope. 
It was contended on the other side, that 
the voyage to the Mauritius, and taking 
in the cargo of rice there, did not seem 
within the meaning of the word ‘‘ East 
Indies.” After the examination of wit- 
nesses on both sides, the Jury returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff. 

Cape of Good Hope.—A meeting was 
held early inthe month at the City of 
London Perea, for the purpose of rais- 
ing a subscription for the relief of the 
distressed settlers at the Cape of Good 
Hope, which has been successful in 
raising a considerable sum for that laud- 
able end. Earl Bathurst and Mr. Wil- 
mot Horton have each contributed 501. 
to the subscription. 

Lause of the Greeks —The munificent 
sum of 7,100l. has been raised among 
the Society of Friends in this country 
towards slotes the distresses of the 
suffering Greek population. 

It is said that lord Byron has sold one 
of his estates in England to assist the 
Greeks, and that the money is to be 
lodged in a London Banker’s hands, for 
their use, which is to be paid off by 
the Greek loan now raising. The estate 
alluded to is reported to be the exten- 
sive and valuable manor of Rochdale, 
which has been sold to a gentleman of 
that place for34,000/. His lordship had 
been in litigation for a considerable pe- 
riod of time with the purchaser, relative 
to the rights of coal mines, &c, on this 
estate. 

It is rumoured that the Turks have 
made a formal remonstrance to the 
English Government, against the con- 
duct of Lord Byron, who is now at the 
head of a body of helmeted Greeks as 
their leader, and of Colonel Stanhope, 
who is occupied in establishing a free 
press and public schools in Greece; and 
that the Porte have demanded their re - 
eall to England, on paia of their sublime 
displeasure. We have heard it said, 
but we cannot believe it to be true, that 
the English Government has yielded 
to this demand, and ordered the recall 
of Colonel Stanhope, on pain of forfeit- 
ing his commission in the Army. We 
state this merely as a rumour, which 
many believe well founded; but we 
cannot believe the English ministry to 


be capable of so base a compliance with 
a tyrant’s will. 

West India Colonies. —A most import- 
ant debate took place on the 16th of 
February, in the House of Commons, on 
Mr. Cauning’s bringing up certain pa- 
pers relative to measures proposed to be 
adopted by government, in regard to 
West-India slavery. The honourable se- 
cretary, stated, that it was the intention 
of government that an experiment of 
amelioration should be tried at Trini- 
dad, St. Lucie, and Demerara, and it 
was hoped, if found successful, the 

lanters of the larger islands would not 
1esitate to adopt the same.—The fol- 
lowing are the regulations for the put- 
ting in force this experiment, as contain- 
pi the order of Council for Trini- 
ad :-— : 


1. The use of the whip to be abolished in re- 
gard to female slaves. 2. The whip to be no 
longer borne by the driver in tke field; nor to be 
employed as a summary punishment of the male 
negroes; to be wholly laid aside as a stimulus 
to labour, and resorted to only as a chastisement 
for misbehaviour, deliberately proved and re- 
corded. 3. Ample provision to be made for 
the religions instruction of the negroes, by the 
appointment of two bishops, with regular clergy 
under them. 4. Marriage to be encouraged, 
families never to be separated, and the property 
of the slave to be protected by positive law. 
5. Danks to be established, in which the 
slave may deposit his earnings: the money eo 
placed to be sacred, in all cases, from the mas- 
ter’s grasp. 6. The testimony of slaves, under 
certain limitations depending on personal cha- 
racter, to be received in all civil cases, except 
when the master’s immediate interests are con- 
cerned, and in all criminal cases, except when 
the life of a white person is involved. 7. The 
slave who has acquired a certain sum of money, 
to have the right of purchasing his own ma- 
numission, or that of his wife or child; and thus 
the father may become, as it is fit he should, 
the instrament of liberty to his offspring. 


Want of room prevents our giving a 
more enlarged account of these Par- 
liamentary papers ; an abstract of them 
had been prepared for our present num- 
ber, but we must postpone it, with the 
observations to which it naturally gave 
rise, till our next. 

A great number of petitions have been 
presented from all parts of the coun- 
try to the Houses of Parliament, pray- 
ing for the amelioration of the condition 
of the West India slaves.—The follow- 
ing is the address of the Glasgow So- 
ciety for promoting the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery: and it is sv clear and 
comprehensive that we feel disposed to 
give it entire. 
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Address of the Glasgow Society for Promoting 
the Gradual Abolition of Slaveru. 

Without denying that there may be circum- 
stances in the conduct of individuals and of 
nations which may justify some temporary and 
mitigated forms of Slavery, this Society consi- 
ders the system of Slavery in general to have 
originated in injustice—to be contrary to the 
principles of equity, humanity, and religion, 
and productive of innumerable wrongs to its 
unhappy victims. They consider it further as 
tending, by a natural consequence, to debase the 
human character, and to fester every baleful 
passion, both in the Master and the Slave ; to 
obstruct the progress of intellectwal, moral, and 
religious improvement; and finally, as injurious 
to the best interests of all parties within the 
influence of its operation; destructive of the 
security and peace of society, and inconsistent 
with the principles of a wise and enlightened 
national policy. 

Entertaining these sentiments, we consider 
the system of Slavery which exists in our Colo- 
nies, even under the most favourable views 
which can be presented of it, as an evil greatly 
to be deplored. We rejoice to know that many 
Proprietors in Slaves have manifested much 
anxiety to mitigate or remedy, as much as they 
can, the evils of the system with which they are 
connected ; and we have not the slightest desire 
to exagyerate those evils which exist,without mi- 
tigation, among persons of a different description. 
But even though we set aside every law, and 
usage, and practice which has been, however 
unjustly, denied or disputed—we consider that 
enough remains to make the system of Slavery 
in our Colonies asubject of grief and humiliation 
to the friends of religion, humanity, and their 
country ; and to call on our Government both to 
adopt immediately a system of greater protec- 
tion, amelioration, and improvement, and to 
form a wise and prudent plan, by which, through 
a gradual and preparatory process, it might be 
ultimately abolished throughout every quarter 
of the British Empire. 

We are deeply sensible of the great diffi- 
culty both of formingand of executing a plan 
of this. nature. We are no advocates of pre- 
cipitate and sudden measures. We consider 
these would be injurious, not more to the master 
thanto the slave. Nor do we make the present 
proprietors accountable for the continued evils 
of a system which has long existed, and cannot, 
without the greatest calamities, be quickly done 
away. Nay, though we conceive that no Pro- 
prietor is entitled to employ his servants ina 
manner inconsistent with the recognized laws 
of religion and of his country, nor to expect 
indemnification when such abuses are recti- 
fied; yet, with this qualification, we readily 
admit that the holder of slaves is entitled to 
such compensation for being deprived of their 
serviees, by changes in the general policy of the 
kingdom, as, upon a fair consideration of all 
circumstances, may to the Legislature in its 
wisdom appear just and adequate. We desire 
a system to be formed and pursued, which shall 
Orient, Herald, Vol. 1. 
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promote the deliverance, iMypovement, and 

happiness of our fellow-creaturs who are in a 

state of bondage, ignorance, anGdebosement ; 

and at the same time, which sha? pay a full 

regard to the fair claims and interess of every 

proprietor. And we are persuadedthat not 

only the strongest obligations of duty qd-ha- 

manity to the unfortunate slaves require'this ; 

but aregard to the best interests of our couytry 

and of our colonies. We tremble to think of 
the crimes and the vices to which our nation 
has been accessary, by that system of injustice 
and unrighteous practices which has so long ex- 
isted in our co'onies. And we believe, that 
unless we retrace our steps, an awful day of 
retribution must arrive, 

We are persuaded that the prosperity, 
strength, and happiness of every country, must 
ever be in proportion as the rights of every class 
of men are respected ; and religion, good morals, 
equitable laws, and mutual union prevail. The 
labour of free men, we are also persuaded, will 
be always more productive than that of slaves; 
nor can there be any comparison betwixt the 
wealth produced to a country by the cheerful 
activity, and the unfettered genius and talents 
of free men, who reap the benefit of their in- 
dustry and exertions; and that which arises 
from the listless labours of slaves who are ani- 
mated by no hope of benefit to themselves and 
their families; dispirited under a sense of 
wrongs, and borne down by a feeling of hopeless 
wretchedness. And is it not evident, that no 
state of society can be attended with safety and 
seccrity, where the great mass of the population 
are in a state of discontent and continual exas- 
peration ? Wherever Slavery exists, there must 
be a tendency to suspicion, distrust, and alarm, 
and consequent severity on the part of the mas- 
ter ; and on the part of the slaves, to frequent 
conspiracies, insurrections, and plans of re- 
venge. These will often take place under the 
strong sense of injury,even without the rational 
prospect of success: and though defeated, will 
occasion evils to both parties which can scareely 
ever be remedied. Nor will good treatment, 
though it may mitigate the evil, produce seen. 
rity. Every man must, whatever his treatment, 
be sensible to the privation of his natural rights, 
and desire for himself and his children the bless- 
ings of that liberty, protection, and property, 
which are enjoyed by other men. 

And can any man be assured, that the in- 
surrections and conspiracies, which must thus 
arise among such a large and formidable popu- 
lation, shall not sometimes be successful! The 
history of all nations affords examples of slaves 
rising against their masters, and, aiter scenes 
of dreadful barbarities and crimes, accomplish- 
ing their freedom. Nor can we shut our eyes 
to circumstances, connected with our West In- 
dia colonies, of peculiar danger. A population 
of 700,000 human beings, in a state of slavery, 
furnishes fearful elements for internal convul- 
sions, or for external causes to work upon. 
Within a few miles of them they already see a 
nation of the same race with themselves, who 
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were Jately likesbem in a state of slavery— 
who have sug@essfully throwr off the yoke, 
have maintaiyéd and established their freedom, 
and now prgcnt the appearance of increasing 
wealth, power, and prosperity. And is it to be 
expectedthat such an example shall not pro- 
duce itenatural impression? Or can it be ex- 
pecteé that a neighbouring people of the same 
racg and who had been subjected to a similar 
ste#fe of bondage, should not feel some sympathy 
yith their brethren in their struggles for free- 
dom? Is there nothing in the States of South 
America to give rise to similar feelings and 
views? Or in the wars which may eventually 
arise betwixt us and the various nations which 
lie near to our Colonies? Is there nothing 
even in the principles and characters of daring 
individuals, whom the revolutions both in Eu- 
rope and America haye accustomed to insurrec- 
tions and civil warfare, which may lead them to 
turn to such a populetion as favourable to their 
views? And would the flame, kindled by a 
torch so thrown and directed, not be dangerous ? 
Or whe can tell how far it might extend, and 
with what-difliculty it might be extinguished ? 
We are convinced that not only justice, huma- 
nity, and religion—but a wise and enlightened 
policy, calls on us to remove, by 4 well-digested 
plan, the mass of the population from such a 
state; to soften their passions and improve 
their characters, by an eflicient system of Chris- 
tian instruction ; to eagage their confidence and 
affections by equity, protection, and kindness ; 
finally, to give them an interest in their Jabours 
and in their country, and render that part of 
the population, which is at present a source of 
jealousy and alarm, discord and weakness, the 
object of confidence, and the source of national 
strength and prosperity. 

These resolutions do honour, in our opinion, 
to his Majesty’s Government and to the House 
of Commons ; and we earnestly trust and pray, 
that notwithstanding the opposition which has 
been made to them, they will with prudence 
and moderation, but with steady perseverance, 
be carried into execution. We do not doubt 
that false ideas on this subject may have 
contributed during a short interval, with other 
causes, tothe late insurrection at Demerara ; 
but we believe the degree in which such ideas 
operated has been much exaggerated. We be- 
lieve that, unless we were prepared to maintain 
that the system of Slavery must be perpetaal, 
the same degree of evil must be expected at 
the beginning of any change of system, at 
whatever time it commences. We believe also 
that, so far as false ideas are concerned, the 
evil is, in a great degree, past, and that the 
measures taken by his Majesty’s Government 
will prevent any recurrence of it from such a 
cause. But we must also declare our belief, 
that much of the unsettled spirit which has at 
this time prevailed, has arisen from the con- 
duct wf the freemen as well as the slaves. If 
the latter were under misapprehension, would 
it not have been right to use the means 
of rectifying mildly their error? Or, was the 


determined opposition to every proposal of me- 
lioration, suggested in the mildest manner by 
his Majesty’s Government, the way to allay 
irritation ? Or is it possible to think, that if 
the slaves were informed of the measures pro- 
posed in the British Parliament, they should 
not also be informed of the violent and disre- 
spectful sentiments and language employed by 
their masters; and that these should not have 
awakened some feelings of indignation? Or 
can they witaess the contempt and abuse 
poured on their pious instructors with apathy 
and indifference ? Or see their houses of wor- 
ship burned in triumph by unrestrained and 
insolent depredators, without some emotion of 
horror ? But we trust the force which is now 
sent out, will establish and maintain the reign 
of law and good government amongst al] par- 
ties: That under its protection the plans of 
amelioration will proceed in their peaceful and 
silent operation : that we shall hear no longer 
of insurrection on the one hand, nor of the 
language of menace to the Government of this 
country on the other: that men of every class 
wi!l unite in giving effect to the plans pro- 
posed by their superiors for the general good; 
that under their influence, the character and 
manners of the enslayed population will un- 
dergo a happy change, and rise to something of 
the purity and elevation of a Christian people : 
that free labovrers of every kind and colour, 
shal] in the progress of years be found increas- 
ing in number, as in value; till at last every 
remnant of Slavery shall die away; and the bles- 
sings of liberty, religion, industry, peace, and 
general security, be diffused throughout every 
quarter of the British Empire. 
Signed by 
Professor JARDINE, President, and 
Mr. MACK, the Secretary. 


Marquess of Hastings. —A courier from 
Italy has arrived in town announcing 
the acceptance by the Marquess of 
Hastings, of his appointment to the go- 
vernment of Malta. 

New Reading Rooms.—Some pains are 
taking by Messrs. Colburn and Co. 
to form a point of attraction for East 
and West Indians, about the west end of 
the metroplis, which is likely to be well 
supported. There are already several 
institutions for literary and scientific 
purposes, and there is now forming an 
Oriental club, and a West India club, 
for diuners and social meetings, on the 
plau of the United Service clubs for the 
Navy and Army; but the Reading Rooms 
in Conduit-street, are for more general 
resort than these clubs will admit ; and 
being less expensive, are likely to be- 
come a favourite morning resort for 
persons desirous of meeting their East 
and West Indian friends, and hearing 
the news from both quarters. A notice 
of this institution will be found among 
the Advertisements of the day. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


LEGAL FRACAS AT BOMBAY. 
RECORDER’S COURT. 
Tuesday, October 7th, 1823. 

The RecorDer observed that he had 
now to advert to a very serious subject, 
and one which he was bound to take 
notice of, not only in order to vindicate 
the authority and dignity of the Court, 
but as necessary to the » oe administra- 
tion of justice. It was in regard to a 
memorial, which had been presented to 
the Court by the gentlemen of the bar. 
He would state the circumstances. On 
the 10th of last month he was sitting in 
Court with Mr. Meriton, when the me- 
morial was handed up to him by Mr. 
Irwin, in the name of himself and the 
rest of the bar. On that day, all the 
bar, he believed, were present, with 
the exception of Mr. Le Mesurier; but 
although he was not present, his name 
was subscribed to the memorial. 

Mr. Le MEsuRIeEk rose, and acknow- 
ledged the signature to be bis. 

The Recorper.— This document, 
which was called a memorial, contained 
certainly, to say no more of it, matter 
of the most offensive description, alleg- 
ing, in all and every page of it, that 
certain rules were not warranted by the 
charter; and that the practice of the 
Court, in certain particulars, was war- 
ranted by neither the one, nor the other. 
It was the bar who had put into his 
hands that ial, so libell as he 
said it was, and as he should show by 
and by, that if it had been published, 
or circulated, by any gentleman not a 
barrister, the Court would have been 
called upon to punish him, not by going 
before a grand jury, or before a petty 
jury, but summarily, and both by fine 
and imprisonment. That memorial had 
been handed up by the gentlemen of 
the bar, whose duty and whose inte- 
rest it was to pay respect to the Court ; 
for they ought to know that their own 
characters rose with that of the Court. 
It was by the gentlemen of the bar that 
that memorial had been put into his 
hands, as the President of the Court. In 
the beginning it claimed a privilege, as 
belonging to the bar, which he was not 
before aware of ; nor was there, in fact, 
any such privilege. It stated, that it 
was competent to the gentlemen of the 
bar, forsooth, to bring to the notice of 
the Court— 

Mr, Apvocats GENERAL here inter- 





posed, and stated, that, as far a con- 
cerned himself, and, he believea. he 
might add the rest of the bar, they sad 
no desire, or intention, that the mem). 
rial should be publicly read; nor was r. 
presented with that view. 

Mr. Irwin observed, that he had it in 
commission from the bar to communi- 
cate to the Court, that the memorial 
was presented merely for the private 
consideration of the members of the 
Court, and that the bar never contem- 
plated any publication of it, or a public 
reading of it in open Court. 

The Recorper.—Then Mr. Irwin had 
thought himself justified in putting into 
his hands, as the President of the Court, 
a paper which he acknowledged to be 
unfit to be read in Court. The gentle-~ 
men of the bar had considered it com- 
petent for them to present to the private 
consideration of the Court, what they 
acknowledged to be unfit to be read in 
public. They would presume to insult 
the Court with— 

Mr. ApvocaTe GENERAL here again 
interposed, and declared that he and the 
rest of the gentlemen of the bar had to 
disavow any consciousness of the me- 
morial being an insult, or in any way 
improper, and that they had not the 
smallest objection whatever to its being 
all openly read in Court—if that was his 
Lordship’s wish. They merely meant 
to say, that such public reading was not 
their wish or intention. 

The Recorper.—In the firstinstance, 
the memorial claimed a privilege, that 
it was competeut to them, as barristers 
of your honourable Court, to bring to 
its notice any existing variance between 
the rules and the practice, and between 
the rules and the charter,—and to tell 
the Court that such rules and practice 
were illegal. He never dreamt that 
there was any such privilege existing in 
the bar. This was a new doctrine to 
him. He knew of no such privilege in 
the bar; nor would the Court allow of 
their questioning the course the Court 
adopted in administering justice. Would 
it have been fitting to have presented to 
the Court of King’s Bench such a me- 
morial as this? The Court here were 
the sole judges of their own conduct. 
They alone had the power of judging, 
whether they were acting according to 
the charter or not; it was a matter in 
their discretion and in theirs alone. 
There was here no power under hea- 
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ven that had «right to find fault with 
the proceedags of the Court. If the 
Court did Mot act in conformity with 
the chart®, the ouly remedy was an 
impeacbhtent in the House of Com- 
mons. “hey were not to be told by any 
set of men, and far less by persons of 
the Bar, that they were not acting in 
coxfurmity with the charter. He would 
cl the attention of the Court to another 
passage. It went on to say—but he 
would first state what was the mode of 
application, which he had pointed out. 
In the memorial it was said, that a re- 
presentation from the bar would be 
heard by the Court, either on a deputa- 
tion from the bar personally, or in the 
shape of a written memorial. He had 
said, that if the bar had any applica- 
tion to make tu the favour of the Court, 
they would be willing to listen to it. In 
consequence of what had fallen from 
Mr. Irwin, when he presented the me- 
morial, it might be conceived that it 
had been presented by the bar at his 
(the Recorder's) desire ; im that they 
were wholly mistaken, Upon some geu- 
tlémen getting up one after the other— 
Mr. Alderman Menriton. — Yes, my 
Lord, three gentlemen. 

The RecorpER.~-Upon three gentle- 
men getting up, one after the other, 
to object to the course in which the 
Court was carrying on its business, 
he had told them, that it was impossible 
to suffer the business of the Court to be 
interrupted, day after day, in that man- 
ner. If the gentlemen of the bar had 
anything to ask from the favour of the 
Court,—if there were any particular 
rules, or any parts of the practice of the 
Court, which were prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the bar, and the bar chose to 
make an application to the favour of the 
Court, the Court would attend to the 
propositions of the bar, if they could do 
so consistently with the right of the 
public. The Court would suffer neither 
the bar, nor any other persons, to 
arraign their conduct, and to say 
it was not legal, or that the rules, 
which had been framed by other recor- 
ders, were inconsistent with the rules 
and charter of the Court. The memo- 
rial went on to state with regard to the 
Small-cause Court, in the concluding 
paragraph, that that Court appears to 
your meworialists to have a tendency 
to create confusion and irregularity in 
the admiuistration of justice, by refer- 
ring each case to the discretion of the 
judge, and to a judgment to be given 
upon the individual circumstances of 
each case, rather than to one to be pro- 


nounced ypon hnown aud established 





authorities and decided cases; and in- 
asmuch also, as it appears to bave 
tendency to subvert those principles of 
law, on which alone your memorialists 
are prepared to conduct their practice, 
and in general to depreciate the charac- 
ter of the honourable Court. 

This was the character given by the 
gentlemen of the bar, of those rules 
which had been adopted by Sir William 
Sayer, the first recorder of the Court in 
1799, which had been sent home, and 
sanctioned by his Majesty in Council ,— 
which had beeu afterwards recognized 
and acted upon by every succeeding re- 
corder, and. to which the former bar- 
risters of the Court had never thought 
of raising objections. 

Mr. Apvocate GENERAL here inti- 
mated a different impression. 

The Recorper knew of no such 
representation ever having been made. 
If the allusion in the memorial meant 
to refer to a memorial sent home to the 
King in Council by an individual, on 
the subject, he had this to say, that he 
had certainiy heard of such a thing; 
but, he could tell the gentlemen of the 
bar, that it had not met with any con- 
sideration, and that an answer had 
never been returned. 

Mr. Apvocatt GENERAL observed, 
that he was not alluding to that memo- 
rial, but to his having heard taat some 
doubts had always existed on the sub- 
ject. 

TheRecorper. Of that Court aud those 
rules, which had been framed by Sir 
Wm. Sayer, the first Recorder, had been 
sanctioned by His Majesty in Council, 
had been adopted and acted upon by 
every succeeding recorder, and never 
before objected to by counsel,—Mr. Le 
Mesurier, forsooth, and Mr. Cleland, 
Mr. Parry and Mr. Irwin, and Mr. Nor- 
ton, had thought fit to state, that they 
had a tendency to create coufusion and 
irregularity in the admivistration of jus- 
tice. Mr. Norton, after afew weeks re- 
sidence in the island, and with the very 
limited knowledge and experience which 
he could acquire in that time, broke in 
upon them with a new light, and dis- 
covered that what had been acted upon 
by all the magistrates of the Court from 
its first establishment, and had been 
adopted by the first and all subsequent 
recorders, was all wrong. After twen- 
ty-five days practice, he took upon him- 
self to say, that those rules were war- 
ranted, neither by law, nor by the char- 
ter, and that they tended tu create con- 
fusion and irregularity, and to subvert 
the principles of law. But this was not 
the most offensive part of the memorial; 
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although what he had now stated was 
most libellous. The Court would not 
allow any part of its jurisdiction to be 
attacked: ~and that for very potent 
reasons, not merely to maintain the au- 
thority and dignity of the Court, but as 
necessary for the administration of jus- 
tice. What would the public think of the 
Court, which they heard the bar had 
declared to be illegal? A suitor comes 
into the Small-cause Court ;—he learns, 
that those to whom he is accustomed to 
look for advice had unanimously de- 
clared the Court to be illegal in its very 
foundation— would he be inclined to 
submit with deference to the Court, and 
he satisfied with its judgments? It 
would be necessary for the Court to re- 
sort to brute force when it was requisite 
to enforce its orders. 

But this was not the most offensive 
part of the libel. ‘They had ventured to 
assert, that the practice of the court was 
vot in conformity with the rules of the 
Small-cause Court, or the charter of jus- 
tice. Your memorialists beg to submit 
that, in some other particulars, con- 
nected with the practice of the Small- 
cause Court, their interests are still 
more prejudiced, in regard to which, 
neither the rules of the Small-cause 
Court, as at present framed, nor the 
charter of justice, according to the best 
construction they are capable of making, 
afford any authority or explanation. 
And then it went on: ‘* And in allusion 
to those particulars, your memorialists 
scrupulously confine themselves to such 
facts, as they. are acquainted with of 
their own knowledge, and which they 
believe to be incontestible. It appears 
to your memorialists, from the repeated 
instances in which those Courts have 
been held in private, for the examina- 
tion and punishment of alleged offences, 
in respect to matiers proceeding under 
the jurisdiction of this Court.’’ He as- 
serted that the allegation was utterly 
unfounded, that Small-cause Courts 
were held in private for the examina- 
tion and punishment of alleged offences. 
It was the Judges of that. Court (Re- 
corder’s Court) sitting in chambers, 
and not the Small-cause Court. It was 
the Court sitting in chambers, as they 
had a right to do, and as necessary for 
justice, and as he might have done by 
himself, But that the Small-cause 
Court had ever sat privately was un- 
founded. That it was held without any 
rules made for such purpose or any 
public notice given, his friends, who 
were sitting with him, knew to be utterly 
unfounded. But he should not conde- 
scepd: to explain, os answer, any more 
x 
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of the charges against the Court. It 
was what was due to others, as well as 
to the Court, that he should not. The 
Court were satisfied that they had done 
their duty, and it was a sufficient satis- 
faction to them to be conscious that 
they had done their duty. 

The memorial went on to say that 
both the manner and time of holding 
such courts depend altogether upon the 
casual discretion of your bon. Court. 
There were other unfounded allegations 
which he would not read, because it was 
not incumbent upon him to read a libel. 
There was a charge of examining the 
parties viva voce. 

That the partieshad ever been examin- 
ed viva voce was unfounded. That the 
plaintiff was examined under particular 
circumstances, was certainly true, and 
it was grounded on a rule of Court, un- 
der which it was done: and he had be- 
fore shown on what clause of the charter 
the rule wasfounded. The parties meant 
both plaintiff and defendant, and that 
the parties had been examined had not 
been the fact. The plaintiff had been 
examined, and that was under a rule of 
the Small-cause Court, which rule was 
sanctioned by a clause of the charter. 

As to the Petition Court, which form- 
ed the subject of another part of the me- 
morial, he would only say that petitions 
might be heard in chambers when he 
pleased, and that he should continue to 
hear them in chambers whenever he 
pleased. 

Thememorial concluded, stating, your 
memorialists beg leave respectfully te 
submit to the consideration of your hon. 
Court, that such a course of proceed- 
ing is calculated to introduce irregu- 
larity, confusion,. and discretionary 
principles into the justice of adminis- 
tration, through the medium of your 
hon. Court; so that these gentlemen 
ventured to say that it was through the 
medium of the Court, and they accuse 
the Court of introducing irregularity, 
confusion, and discretionary principles 
into the administration of justice. And 
the humble request of these persons is, 
that the institution of the Small-cause 
Court, and all the rules upon which its 
proceedings are founded, as far as such 
rules and proceedings are at variance 
with the course of proceedings laid 
down in the charter, may be abolished 
and vacated. But he should not state 
the insinuatious which were meant to 
be conveyed by the prayer of the me- 
morial; nor tbe implications which 
those sentences conveyed. . He would, 
now, call upon the gentlemen of the 
bar to state, what gaguse of apology 
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they had to offer, for having presented 
a memorial, containing aspersions so 
libellous and unfounded, and for having 
put such a memorial into his hands, as 
the President of the Court, 

Mr. Irwin rose, in answerto his Lord- 
ship’s call, to state, on behalf of the 
bar, those sentiments on the subject 
of the memorial, which, he believed, 
they entertained in common with him- 
self; but, should he omit to state any 
thing material to be mentioned, he 
would claim for each of his learned 
friends to speak for himself to that 
charge, which affected them all indivi- 
dually. He would first advert to the 
commencing paragraph of the memo- 
rial, upon which his Lordship had ob- 
served, that it claimed a right hitherto 
unknown to his Lordship for the barris- 
ters to bring to the notice of the Court 
any rule of Court, or practice of the 
same, which was at variance with the 
charter. 

To this he had to say, that he had 
frequently known barristers of that 
court, in cases when the interests of a 
client iu a suit were affected by any 
rule, or rules, to show to the Court, in 
what respect such rules were contrary 
to the charter :—he had known that 
principle admitted by the Court, and he 
then said that it was scarcely to be sup- 
posed that that right, which they (the 
bar) claimed on behalf of others, should 
not be available in their own case, and 
when their own interests were affected ; 
—in was, in fact, contrary to human 
nature that they should not insist upon 
it. He was bound in duty to himself 
and his learned friends, to say that that 
memorial, read and extracted in parts, 
as it had been by bis Lordship, might 
assume a very offensive and libellous 
aspect ; but he would have it all taken 
together and as a whole, and not to be 
judged of by insulated paragraphs, 
whose meaning and effect were depen- 
dent on the context of the whole me- 
morial. He had now to express his sin- 
cere regret, that any thing they (the 
bar) might have said or done, should 
have produced on the minds of the 
Court, an impression so very unfavour- 
able to them, and so foreign to their 
intentions ; and, as his Lordship had 

ronounced the memorial to be libel- 
leas and aspersive, to submit to the de- 
cision of the Court, and to express a 
hearty sorrow that such was the Court’s 
opinion of it. But he must distinctly, 
on behalf of his learned friends and 
himself, say that they had not the most 
remote intention of giving the slightest 
offence, or of offering either openly or 





covertly, any disrespect to the Court. 
They (the bar) wished to draw his Lord- 
ship’s attention to circumstances which 
affected them as barristers, and to 
grievances which required redress ; 
—they resorted to the only mode 
which was open to them to obtain 
it; for that very course of a memo- 
rial had been pointed out to them by 
his Lordship, when he refused to hear 
objections, made on one or two occa- 
sions, to the proceedings of the Court. 
But he was not so lost to all sense of 
duty and propriety—he was not so mad, 
as to put his name to such a memorial, 
if he had thought that he was thereby 
conveying an insult to the Court, or 
degrading its character in the eyes of 
the public. What object could any of 
them (the bar) possibly have in so do- 
ing? they could gain nothing by. it 
either from the Court, or the public. 
The public never were appealed to in 
the most indirect shape, surely it must 
have been some proof to their Lordships 
that they had acted bona fide, and with 
the purest intentions, when no circula- 
tion whatever had been made by them 
of the representation they had made ; 
but, that the one single paper, which 
had been presented to the private consi- 
deration of the members of the Court, 
was all that had transpired on the sub- 
ject. Their (the bar’s) sole object had 
been redress, in case their representa- 
tions were well founded; and they never 
could have imagined, that any applica- 
tion for it, made to a competent tribu- 
nal, would be deemed libellous. He 
confessed, that they (the bar) had no 
very confident expectation of a favour- 
able result in all respects,—at least, in 
his Lordship’s judgment: but still they 
conceived, that they were proceeding 
in a direct course to obtain that redress, 
which, if not had here, might be grant- 
ed by an ulterior tribunal. He would 
beg to say a few words here, upon the 
institution of the Small-cause Court at 
this presidency. By the acts of the 
37th and of the 39th and 40th of his 
late Majesty. 

The Recorber here recommended to 
Mr. Irwin not to pursue that course. 

Mr. Irwin. Then he should not do so : 
and he should not euter into the parti- 
culars of the memurial, because he was 
of opinion that the present occasion 
did not call for it. But he would refer 
to.the whole memorial before the Court 
to vindicate them, (the bar) from the 
imputation of any libellous ordisrespect- 
ful intention in presenting it. His 
Lordship had adverted to some state- 
ments in the memorial, as unfounded 
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in fact; if they were so, he was sincerely 
sorry that they had been inserted in it. 
But he declared solemnly, there was 
no statement in the memorial which he 
did not in his conscience believe to be 
true; some, as of his own particular 
knowledge, and others, as from the 
best information he possessed, and the 
best means he had of obtaining it. His 
Lordship had stated that the rules of 
the Small-cause Court had been drawn 
up by Sir William Sayer, bad been sent 
home, and had obtained the sanction 
of his Majesty in Council. Now, he 
solemnly declared, that that was the 
first time that he had ever heard that 
fact from any authority. He had anxi- 
ously endeavoured and inquired after 
information as to that important fact, 
but had never been able to learn that 
the rules had been sent home, or that 
the sanction required was obtained. 

The RecorbeEr remarked, that it was 
required by the charter, that all the 
rules of that Court should be sanctioned 
by his Majesty in Council; and he, 
therefore, presumed that they had been 
so sanctioned. 

Mr. Irwin. Surely on a point of such 
vital importance as that, which had 
been the subject of doubt and inquiry 
ever since he came to Bombay, was it 
not going too far to say, that because 
the charter required such sanction, it 
had been therefore obtained, or that, 
because it was required to be done, it 
must necessarily have been done? That 
sanction, if clearly established, would 
have precluded them (the bar) from at 
all questioning the legality and validity 
of the Small-cause Court proceedings, 
and would have deprived them, at once, 
of that ground of complaint in the me- 
morial. His Lordship might be in pos- 
session of fuller and more correct in- 
formation on that point than they were, 
but as the result of their inquiries had 
left the fact undecided, they might be 
justified in assuming that it was not 
proved, and that the rules of the Small- 
cause Court never had obtained the 
sanctions required by the charter. He 
should conclude what he had to say, by 
again disclaiming, most solemnly, any 
intention of disrespect to the Court, or 
to any of its members, and by appealing 
to the memorial itself, and toa fair and 
dispassionate consideration of its con- 
tents, to free them (the bar) from that 
charge which was now made against 
them. 

The Recorper addressed Mr. Advo- 
cate General, and asked whether he 
wished to say anything. 

Mr. ApvocaTg GENERAL, He had 
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but a very few words to say. Mr. Irwin 
having fully and sufliciently expressed 
his feelings. But his Lordship had al- 
luded to some of the statements in that 
memorial, which he had taken down, as 
being unfounded, and perhaps, it might 
be on that very account that they were 
deemed libellous. He would therefore, if 
his Lordship would allow him, advert to 
those statements, to the facts on which 
the bar had, in their minds, conceived 
they were founded. First, as to the 
courts being, sometimes, held privately. 
There was one cause of a man having 
been committed, for a contempt of court, 
in reference to some proceedings of his 
as a Clerk in the Office of the Small- 
cause Court, and which proceedings 
were the subject of many private exami- 
nations by the Court. The Court, too 
which committed him, was held pri- 
vately; nor did he believe any one yet 
knew what was the nature of his con- 
tempt. Thattherefore appeared to them 
(the bar) as one instance of a private 
Court. 

The Recorver.—That, Sir, wasan in- 
quiry in private chambers into the con- 
duct of that person, and not a Court 
which was held. 

Mr. Apvocate GENERAL.— But, as 
he believed, a contempt could be com 
mitted only against a Court of record, 
and a Court of record alone could com- 
mit fur a contempt, they (the bar) had 
of course, conceived that those private 
sittings were Courts, 

The Recorper.—Did he mean to say 
that only courts of record could com- 
mit for contempt ? 

Mr. ApvocaTE GENERAL.—He should 
Say So. 

The Recorper.—Did he mean to 
say that he (the Recorder) could not 
commit a man who insulted him, for 
instance, in his own private chamber ? 
(pointing to it.) 

Mr. Apvocate GENERAL.—He (the 
Advocate General) spoke off hand, 
certainly, and from mere recollection ; 
and, perhaps, he might be exemplifying 
prodigious ignorance; but he would 
venture to submit, that neither his 
Lordship, nor a judge of the Court of 
King’s Bench, could commit a man as 
for a contempt, committed against him 
in his private chamber. Another point 
was, as to courts held without any rule 
for that purpose, and without public 
notice. Now the regular day stated for 
courts for small causes, by the rules 
promulgated, was every Saturday. But 
the days had been repeatedly changed; 
although he would say for himself, and, 
he believed, for the most of the bar, 
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that they had had no notice of the new 
appointed days; nor had any rule, he 
believed, been as yet made on the subject. 
He believed, indeed, that Saturday was 
almost the only day on which those 
Courts were now ever held. He knew 
not what other authority settled the day 
from time to time but his Lordship’s 
discretion. 

The Recorper.—If he (the Advocate 
General) had had no notice of the Court 
days it was his own fault, for he might 
have known by inquiring of the officer ; 
and, if he had attended in Court he 
would have heard the officer adjourn the 
Court to the next day on which it was 
to be held. He had altered the regular 
day, from Saturday to Tuesday, for the 
facilities of business ; although the al- 
teration was not yet madearule. The 
other days were merely adjournment 
days. 

r. ALDERMAN Meriton.—He had 
always heard the officer adjourn the 
Court, when he was present, to the next 
Court day. And he had never known 
of any Court having been held, during 
his time to sit, to which he had not 
béen summoned. 

Mr. ApvocaTE GENERAL.—Perhaps 
the statement then was too broad, in 
saying generally, that Courts were 
held without public notice; and he was 
very sorry thatit should not have been 
qualified by reference to the kind of no- 
tice given, namely, that by the oflicer of 
adjournment, and by the summons of 
the Alderman. He could wish this 
qualification could be inserted in the 
memorial. He could only say that no 
such Notice had ever come to their (the 
bar’s) knowledge. But, in truth, what- 
evermight have been stated erroneously, 
whatever expression might, in its na- 
ture, be considered offensive to the 
Court, the bar would be glad to expunge 
or amend, or vary in any way the Court 
might be pleased to suggest. 

The only other topic, to which his 
Lordship had pointed, as unfounded, 
referred to the examination of the par- 
ties vivé voce upon oath. 

The RecorpER.—By the term parties, 
any one would suppose that both plain- 
tiff and defendant were meant; but the 
plaintiff only was never examined. 

Mr. Apvocate GENERAL.—He (the 
Advocate General,) was not aware him- 
self of any distinction, which his Lord- 
sbip drew, between party plaintiff, and 
party defendant. He had thought, how- 
ever, that both parties had been exa- 
mined, and he was the more induced 
to think so, from his Lordship having 
declared he had authority to examine 
the plaintiff, But, in fact, he believed 





that he could refer to notes, taken upon 
the only two occasions, that he never 
attended a Small-cause Court, by which 
it would appear, that both parties had 
been, occasionally, examined, 

The Recorprr.—When, pray, had 
he ever known a defendant examined ? 
He had aright to examine the plaintill, 
when the defendant did not appear, 
both by the rules and the charter; but 
he never, that he recollected, examined 
the defendant. 

Mr. Apvocate Generat. He could 
not say that he could find in the char- 
ter any such authority for examining 
the plaintiff. But, as to the instances 
he had spoken of, he had not seen his 
notes since they were taken, which was 
now two or three months ago, and he 
could not be absolutely sure :— but, 
speaking from recollection, he could 
refer to a case, in which his Lordship 
entered into a long examination of a 
defendant, as toa claim of set-off, and 

roposed an arbitration to him, to which 
* finally assented, and it was then in- 
timated that such reference would be 
made obligatory by a rule of Court. 

The Recorper.—Was that an exa- 
mination, asking a party to refer his 
cause ? 

Mr. Apvocate GENERAL. He could 
only say, that it was an examination 
upon oath, and referred to the merits of 
his claims. 

He had now offered all that he had to 
say upon the subject, except that he 
disclaimed all intentions of conveying 
any disrespect to the members of the 
Court. Indeed, it was their (the bar’s) 
object to make an appeal to higher au- 
thorities on the subject of these courts ; 
but he bad conceived, and had express- 
ed such opinion, that it would be the 
more respectful to address their Lord- 
ships in the first instance. Referring 
to the impression taken up by the 
Court, he would wish to express, for 
himself and his brethren, their regret 
that they had done thus much to occa- 
sion it; but he confessed, that he was 
not in the least aware, that such an in- 
terpretation could be fairly put upon 
that appeal. 

Mr. Parry, on a reference made to 
him by the Recorder, declared that the 
sentiments, which had been expressed 
by Mr. f{rwin and by Mr. Advocate Ge- 
neral, were so perfectly in accordance 
with his own, that he had nothing fur- 
ther to add, than that, if that memorial 
were to be considered either libellous 
or disrespectful, the object with which 
he had signed it, would be entirely de- 
feated. 

Mr. Le Mesurier and Mr, CLELAND, 
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declined occupying the time of the 
Court, as all that they had to offer, 
had been already so fully expressed. 
The Recorper then conferred with 
the other members of the Court, and 
after a few seconds, said;—That the 
Court had considered the memorial, 
and the imputations which it contained, 
and which nothing on the part of the 
bar had removed. It would have been 
culpable in any man to have presented 
such a memorial ; it was far more cul - 
pable in the gentlemen of the bar. 
The gentlemen of the bar ought to 
have known better. They ought to 
have known better than to have stated 
matters, taking the chance of their 
being true; not knowing whether they 
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were facts or not. It appeared that 
Mr. Advocate General admitted him- 
self to be wrong in one or two instances. 
It was unnecessary for him to go again 
into the matters of the memorial. All 
these gentlemen had presumed to state 
that they had seen what they had de- 
clared, and to hand it up to him as the 
President of the Court. On account of 
the insult, which had been offered to 
the Court, the sentence of the Court 
was, that they should be suspended, or 
in the words of the charter, removed 
from their situation of barristers in the 
Court, for the space of six calendar 
months, and that, in the mean time, 
the attorneys should practise as advo- 
cates, as well as attorneys. 





CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA 


[From the London Gazette.} 
PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, REMOVALS, 
&c. 


BENGAL. 

14th Foot. Major C. Gardiner, from 
half-pay 60th Foot, to be Major, vice P. 
Johnstone, who exchanges. 

87th Foot. 'To be Lieutenants: Lieut. 
Matthew C. Harlcott, from 67th Foot, 
vice Reade, appointed to the 97th Foot— 
Lieut. John E. Heard, from half-pay 71st 
Foot, vice Morphet, appointed to the 
4éth Foot. 

MADRAS. 

30th Foot. Lieut. Samuel Tressider, 
from Half-pay 60th Foot, to be Lieatenant, 
vice Ramus, appointed to the 98th Foot. 

41st Foot. Capt. Henry Vanspall, from 
the 66th Foot, to be Captain, vice Craw- 
ford, who exchanges, dated 4th March 

54th Foot. Lieut. George P. Hawkins, 
from half pay 3d West India Regiment, 
vice Mitchell, appointed to 97th Foot. 

8th Foot. ‘Vo be Lieutenants: Lieut. 
Henry D. Keith, from half-pay 23d Foot, 
vice Cary, appointed to the 25th Foot.— 
Lieut. Henry Harding, from half-pay isth 
eOOt. vice Williamson, appoiuted to 4th 
oot, 


BOMBAY. 

4th Regt. Light Dragoons. Capt. Tho- 
mas D. Burrowes, from the th Light 
Dragoons, to be Captain, vice Brett, who 
exchanges, dated 26 Feb. 1624. 

26th Foot. Vo be Lieutenants: Lieut. 
John Ovens, from haif-pay 11th Foot, 
vice Darrock, appointed to the 24th Foot 
—Lieut. W. Ouseley Warren, frow half- 
Orient, Herald, Vol. 1. 





pay 30th Foot, vice Armstrong, appointed 
to the 99th Foot. 

47th Foot. Lieut. Robert W. Kyffen, 
from half-pay 22d Foot, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Ridge, appointed to the 27th Foot. 

67th Foot. ‘To be Lieutenants: Lieut, 
David Campbell, from half-pay 34th Foot, 
vice Mailleue, appointed to 99th Foot— 
Lieut. George G. Munro, from half-pay 
42d Foot, vice Hallcot, appointed to the 
87th Foot. 

Brevet. Capt. W. Forrest of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service (Inspector 
of Military Stores) to be Major in the 
East Indies only, dated Lith July 1623. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Cape Corps. Lieut. Col. James Cassidy, 
from the Ist West India Regiment, to be 
Lieutenant Colonel, vice John Ross, who 
retires upon half- pay 6th West India Regt. 
dated 26th Feb. 1624.---Captain J.E. Batty 
from half-pay 27th Foot, to be Captain, 
vice Monoktou, appointed to the 24th 
Foot.—Assistant Surgeon Robert Turn- 
bull, from half-pay Royal African Corps, 
to be Assistant Surgeon, vice Clarke, 
promoted ; dated 26th February 1624. 

Royal African Colonial Corps. Lieut. 
John Swanzy (with ber arnt rank) ; 
Lieut. James Jackson (with ditto) ; Lieut. 
Thomas Mollan (with ditto) ; Lieut. Hers 
bert Mends (with ditto) ; to be Lieutenants 
with permanent rank. 


WEST INDIES. 

lst West India Regiment. Lieut. Col. 
Francis Frye Brown, from half-pay 6th 
West India Regiment, to be Lieutenant 
Colonel, vice Cassidy, — to the 
Cape Corps ; dated 26th February 1¢24.— 
Frederick De Daubrawa, Gent. to be En- 
sign without purchase, vice Miles, de-. 
ceased ; dated 29th January 1824, 

4X 
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2d West India Regiment. Major David 
Joly, from half-pay 6th West India Regt., 
to be Major, vice Sackville Berkeley, who 
exchanges; dated 26th February 1624. 

_ Memoranda, The Appointments of 
Lieut. Colonel Cassidy, from the Ist West 
India Regiment to the Cape Corps 5 and 
Lient. Colonel Brown, from half-pay 6th 
West India Regiment to the Ist West India 
Regiment, as stated in the Gazette of the 
13th March, have not taken place. 

MEDITERRANEAN. 
APPOINTMENTS. 

March 5. The King has been pleased 
to appoint Lieut. General Sir Frederick 
Adam, K. C.B. to be Lord Commissioner 
in and to the United States of the lonian 
Islands. 

March 22. His Majesty has also ap- 

inted General Francis Marquess of 

astings, K.G. & G.C.B.._ & G.C.H. to 
be Governor and Commander in Chief of 
the Island of Malta, and its Dependencies. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S SERVICE: 
[Fromtthe Indian Gazettes.] 
BENGAL. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort Wiiliam, Sept. 11, 1823. Mr. Ed- 
ward Hale, to be Private Secretary to the 
Governor General. 

Political Department.—Sept. 19, Mr. 
T. H. Maddock, to be Political Agent at 
Bhopaul. 

Judicial Department, 26 Aug. 1823.— 
Mr. G.C. Cheap, Register of the City Court 
at Moorshedebad.—Mr. James Shaw, Re- 
sident of the Zillah Court at Nuddea. 

Commercial Department, Aug. 28, 1823. 
Sir H. V. Darell, Bart., Commercial Re- 
sident at Etawa and Calpee —Mr. Edward 
Barnett, Sub-Export Warehouse-keeper. 
—Mr. George Richardson, Commercial 
Resident at Rungpore. 

Medical Department.—Sept. 5, Mr. 
Clarke Abel, M.D.; Sept. 12, Mr. Henry 
Harris; to be Assistant Surgeons, con- 
formable to their appointments by the 
Hon. Court of Directors —Sept. 19, As- 
sistant Surgeon, T. C. Harrison, to per- 
form the medical duties of the Civil Sta- 
tion of Rajeshahye, in the room of Bar- 
nard, returned to the Military branch of 
the Service,— Assistant Surgeon Henry 
Harris, to perform the medical duties at 
theStation of Seonee.—Assistant Surgeon 
G. L. Lambe, to be Surgeon, vice Gibson, 
deceased. 

STAFF APPOINTMENTS. 

Head Quarters on the River, Aug. 20, 
1823.—Major Streatfield, His Majesty’s 
87th Regt. to be Military Secretary.— 
Lieut. the Hon. Jeffery Amherst, His Ma- 
jesty’s 59th Regt.; Lieut. J. Cooke, Royal 
Marines; Lieut. A, St. L. M‘Mahon, His 


.Majesty’s 16th Lancers; to be Aides de 


Camp. 


Fort William, Aug. 29, 1623.—Captain 
the Hon. Jeffery Amherst, Aide de Camp 
to the Governor General, to be Military 
Secretary to his Lordship, vice Major 
Streatfield, proceeded to Europe.—Capt. 
W. Feudal, 4th Regt, to be Extra Aide de 
Camp. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


Head Quarters on the River off Gunga- 
pore, Aug. 10.—2d Batt, 4th Regt. N.1. 
Brevet Capt. A. Stewart, to be Interpreter 
and Quarter-master, vice Andersou, ap- 
pointed Fort Adjutant of Delhi. 

Fort William, Aug. 29.—Capt. Wm. 
Wilson, of the 29th Regt. N.I. is nomi- 
nated to the temporary command of the 
Benares Provincial Battalion, from the 
date of Lieut. Col. Keble’s decease. 

Sept. 4.—Lieut. Andrew Connell, from 
61st Foot, to be Quarter-master, vice John 
M‘Kenzie, who retires upon Half-pay, 
7th Foot, 2d Jan. 1823. 

89th Foot. Lieut. John Holland, from 
Half-pay, @6th Foot, to be Lieutenant, 
vice “W. Tottenham, who exchanges, 
26th Dec. 1823. 

Moorshedabad Provincial Batt.—Lieut. 
Angott Chitty of Ist Battalion Ist Regt. 
N. I. to be Adjutant, vice C. H. Phelips, 
deceased. 

Fort William, Sept. 12.—Capt. W. Ken- 
nedy, 2d Assistant, to be Ist Assistant 
Military Auditor General; and Brevet 
Capt. it. Armstrong, l4th Regt. N. I. to 
be 2d Assistant Military Auditor General, 
succeeding Wiggins, promoted. 

Corps of Engineers. Mr. R. Grueber, 
late Adjutant of Baddely’s Horse, to be 
Local Lieutenant and Adjutantof Skinner’s 
Horse, vice Martindell.—Major C.T. Hig- 
gins, 22d Regt. N.I, to be Agent for Army 
Clothing, 2d Division, vice Stuart, pro- 
moted.—Capt. J. Oliver, 11th Regt. N. I. 
to officiate as a Sub-Assistant to the Hon, 
Company’s Stud, vice Capt. J. Hunter, 
removed from the Institution. 

Fort William, Sept. \19.—Lieut. A. Ir- 
vine of the Corps of Engineers, to be a 
District Barrack Master, in the room of 
Capt. Bowyer, promoted to a Majority, 
and posted to the 7th or Cawnpore Di- 
vision.—Capt. G, I. Shadwell, Barrack 
Master of the 7th or Cawnpore Division, 
is transferred to the 9th or Bundlecund 
Division, vice Bowyer. 

PROMOTIONS, 


Head Quarters on the River off Chunar, 
Aug. 26.—Lieut. Thomas ‘Taylor, 89th 
Foot, is promoted to the rank of Captain 
- = East Indies only, from July 14th, 

823. 

Fort William, Aug, 29. The under- 
mentioned Gentlemen are admitted as 
Cadets of Infantry, in conformity with 
their appointment by the Hon. Court of 
Directors, and promoted to the rank of 
Ensign, leaving the date of their commis- 
sions for future adjustment :— 
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Date of Arrival in 
fohenten, Fort William. 
Mr. J. W. V.Stephen .... Aug. 22, 1423, 
Mr. W. B. Gould........ id 
Mr, J. H. Wakefield ..,. id 
Mr, J. C. C. Gray........ id. 
Mr. G, E, Westmacott.... Aug. 24, 1823. 
Head Quarters on the River, Sept. 4.— 
1st Foot. Gentleman Cadet John Ogilvie, 
from Royal Military College, to be Ensign 
without purchase........ Dec. 26, 1822. 
_ 54th Foot. Gent. Cadet Charles Tobin, 
from Royal Military College, to be Ensign 
without purchase...,..., Dec. 26, 1822. 
59th Foot. Gent. Cadet William Cockell, 
from Royal Military College, to be Ensign 
without purchase ........ Dec. 26, 1622. 
Sept. 5.—Jnfantry. Mr. W. D. Kennedy, 
to be Ensign............ A 29, 1623. 
Sept. 12.—Infantry. Mr.J.H. Hampton, 
to be Ensign ......... .... Sept. 5, 1823. 
Corps of Engineers. Ensign George 
‘Thomson, to be Lieutenant from Sept. 5, 
1422, in succession to Walter, deceased. 
Sept. 19. The undermentioned Officers, 
who on the 16th of September, 1623, were 
Subalterns of fifteen years standing, are 
promoted to the rank of Captain by Bre- 
vet, from that date, agreeably to the rule 
prescribed by the Hon. the Court of Di- 
rectors :—Lieut. John Thomson, of the 
ith Regt. N.1.; Lieut. Edw. Herring, 
29th Regt. N.1.; Lieut. Roderick Robett, 
Artillery; Lieut. George Gladwin Den- 
ness, Artillery; Lieut. John Wilmot Pri- 
deaux, léth Rest. N.I.; Lieut. Alex. Da- 
vidson, 7th Regt. N.1.; Lieut. John Hall, 
9th Regt. N.1.; Lieut. William Aldous, 
19th Regt. N. I.; Lieut. John Hailes, Ist 
Regt. N.1.; Lieut. Michael Ramsay, &th 
Regt. N.I.; Lieut. George Oliphant, 2d 
Regt. N.1.; Lieut. John Samuel Marshal, 
20th Regt. N. I. ; Lieut, William Davison. 
Hon, Company’s European Regt.; Lieut. 
John Augustus Schalch, 14th 1 te L.; 
Lieut. Thomas Matthew Taylor, 5th Regt. 
Light Cav.; Lieut. William Burlton, 4th 
a Light Cay. : 
sept. 26. The undermentioned Gen- 
tlemen are admitted to the Service on this 
Establishment as Cadets of Engineers and 
Infantry, in conformity with their ap- 
pointment by the Hon. Court of Directors, 
and promoted to the rank of Ensign :— 
Date of Arrival in 
Engineers. Fort William. 
Mr. W. Dickson ...++++-Sept. 22, 1624. 


Infantry. 

Mr. it Candy scecceces Sept, 21, ditto, 
Mr. S. H. Lyons .....- . 
Mr. C. E. Renae... } Sept. 22, ditto. 

Ist Regt. N. I. Ensign B. Boswell, to 
be Lieut., vice Shearer, deceased ; date of 
rank, Sept. 11. 

24th fe t. N. J. Capt. G.D. Heath- 
cote, to a Major, and Lieut. Brevet, 
Capt.; W. Hough, to be Capt. of a Com- 
yany, from Aug. 26, in succession to 

enley, deceased; Ensign A. 'T. Lloyd, 
to be Lieut., vice Hough promoted, with 
rank, from Sept, ll, 
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30th Regt. N. I. Ensign C, B. Hale, to 
be Lieutenant, vice Faithull, deceased, 
date of rank, Sept. 11.—Ensign G. D. 
Johnstone to be Lieutenant, from the 
22d Sept. vice Hoare, deceased, 

REMOVALS. 

Fort William, Aug.29.—Lieut. Edward 
Watt, 16th Regt. N. 1. to the Cavalry 
Branch of the Service. 

Head Quarters on the River above Alla- 
habad, Sept. 8.—Lieut. Col. Littlejohn is 
removed from Ist Batt. 25th Regt. N. L. to 
Ist Batt. lst Regt. from the Ist Proxies. 

Fort William, Sept. 11.—Major T. G. 
Alder, 30th Regt. N. I. is transferred, at 
his own request, to the Invalid Establish- 
ment, from this date. 

Lrratum.—Owmitted in General Orders 
of the 11th instant. 

24th Regt. N. J. Brevet Capt. and Lieut. 
G. Young, to be Captain of a Company 
for the Augmentation, and removed to 
the 34th Regt. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Head Quarters on the River, Aug. 2¢.— 
4th Dragoons. Capt. J. Scott, from date 
of embarkation, for one year, to Europe, 
for the purpose of effecting an exchange. 

20th Regt. Lieut. D. Darrock, from date 
of embarkation, for two years, to Europe, 
on urgent private affairs. 

6uth Regt. Lieut. 8S. Parker, from date 
of embarkation, for two years, to Europe, 
on urgent private affairs. 

Aug. 29.—16¢th Dragoons, Cornet G. A. 
Stewart, from date of embarkation, for 
two years, to Europe, on medical cer- 
tificate, 

59th Foot. Lieut. M‘Dougall, from date 
of embarkation, for two years, to Europe, 
on medical certificate. 

87th Foot. Major H.C. Streatfield, from 
date of embarkation, for two years, on 
urgent private affairs. 

ort William, Aug. 29.—The under- 
mentioned Officers are permitted to pro- 
ceed to Europe on furlough: — Major W. 
Moxon, 16th Regt, N.I. on account of 
ree affairs.—Assistant Surgeon Dayid 
oodburn, on account of ill health. 

Sept. 5.—Brevet Capt. G. W. A, Lloyd, 
28th Regt. N. 1. is permitted to proceed ta 
Europe on furlough, from Bombay, on 
account of private affairs. 

Sept. 19.—Capt. J. W, Jones, llth Regt. 
N.L. is permitted to proceéd to Europe on 
furlough, on account of private affairs. 

Sept. 26.—Assist. Surgeon R, Primrose 
is permitted to proceed to Europe on 
furlough, on account of private affairs. 
[From Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary.| 
GENERAL ORDERS BY THE RIGHT HON, 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL, 
Fort William, Sept. \1, 1623. 

No. 109 of 1823.—The Right Hon. the 
Governor General in Council, in pursuance 
of the Orders of Government under date 
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the lth July, directing four Regiments 
of Native Infantry to be added to the 
Establishment, is pleased to make the 
following Promotions, Transfers, and 
Postings of European Officers. The 
Officers now promoted are to rank from 
the 11th of July, 1823. 
INFANTRY. 


Senior Lieutenant Colonels George Car- 

enter, John Burnet, C. B., John Luther 

ichardson, and Henry Imlach, to be 
Lieutenant Colonels Commandant of Re- 
cae for the Augmentation.—Majors 

erbert Bowen, John William ‘Taylor, 
Charles Poole, John Vaughan, Charles 
Wills Robert Povoleri, ohn Wells Fast, 
Wm. Phillips Price, William Collyer, 
John Lewis Stewart, James Durant, Ro- 
bert Hampton, and Lewis Wiggens, to be 
Lieutenant Colonels. 

European Regt. Capt. Jeremiah Bryant 
to be Major, vice Stuart, promoted; and 
Brevet Captains and Lieutenants W. Bur- 
roughs and M.S. Hogg to be Captains 
of Companies, vice Bryant, promoted, and 
Walker, removed to the 33d. 

NATIVE INFANTRY. 

Ist Regt. Brevet Capt. and Lieut. Sa- 
muel Speck to be Captain of a Company, 
vice Gabb, removed to 34th, 

2d Regt. Captain F. A. Weston to be 
pees 1 vice Harriott, removed to 3lst; 
and Brevet Captains and Lieutenants T. 
Robinson and T. J. Baldwin, to be Cap- 
tains of Companies, vice Weston, pro- 
moted, and Harris, removed to 32d.— 
Brevet Capt. and Lieut. James Donaldson, 
to be Captain of a Company, vice Robin- 
son, removed to 32d ; and Brevet Captain 
and Lieut. Thomas Reynolds, to be Cap- 
tain of a Company, and removed to 32d. 

3d Regt. Brevet Captains and Lieute- 
nants W. P. Cooke and John Taylor, to 
be Captains of Companies, vice Wymer 
and Gregory, removed to 31st. 

5th Regt. Brevet Major and Capt. W. G. 
Patrickson, to be Major, vice Price, pro- 
moted; and Capt. George Cooper to be 
ex vice Huthwaite, removed to 34th, 
—Brevet Captains aud Lieutenants D. G. 
Scott and’ W. Price, to be Captains of 
Companies, vice Patrickson and Cooper, 
promoted. 

6th Regt. Captains Charles Martin and 

S. P. Bishop, to be Majors, vice ‘Poole, 
pene, and for the Augmentation.— 
3revet Captains and Lieutenants Robert 
Blissett aud F. M. Chambers, to be Cap- 
tains of Companies, vice Martin, promoted 
and removed to 3ist; and Bishop pro- 
moted. 

7th Regt. Captains P. T. Comyn and 
Jas. Delamain, to be Majors, vice Sargent, 
removed to 32d, and for the Augmenta- 
tion.—Brevet Captains and Lieutenants 
Edward Gwatkin and Alex. Macdonald, 
to be Captains of Companies, vice Comyn, 
promoted, and Delamain, removed to 33d. 
94 Rege Bygvet Captain and Lieut, 
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William Guise, to be Captain of a Con- 
pany, vice Maling, removed to 32d. 

10th Regt. Capt. Thomas Newton, to 
be Major, vice Bowen, promoted, and 
Brevet Captains’ and Lientenants Pat. 
Dudgeon, H.E. Peach, and Edward Fell, 
to’be Captains of Companies, vice Newton, 
promoted, aud Hodgson aad Barron, re- 
moved to 3lst and 34th. 

13th Regt. Brevet Captains and Lieu- 
tenants R. Seymour and C. Savage, to be 
Captains of Companies, vice Young and 
James, removed to 34th and 33d. 

14th Regt. Capt. John Simpson, to be 
Major, vice Taylor, promoted ; and Bre- 
vet Captains and Lieutenants R. Hornby, 
Alexander Stewart, aad James Watkins, 
to be Captains of Companies, vice Simp- 
son, promoted, and Lockett and Wollo- 
combe, removed to 32d and 33d.—Brevet 
Captain and Lieut. D. D. Anderson, to be 
Captain of a Company, vice Watkins, re- 
moved to Slst. 

16th Regt. Capt. P. Starling, to be 
Major, vice Durant, promoted ; and Bre- 
vet Captain and Lieut. J. H. Lester, to be 
Captain of a Company, vice Starling. 

17th Regt. Capt. E. F. Waters, to be 
Major, vice Fast, promoted; and Brevet 
Captains and Lieutenants 8. Mercer and 
W. Mathew, to be Captains of Companies, 
vice Waters, promoted, and Dick, re- 
moved to 31st. 

18th Regt, Capt.P. Lefevre, tobe Major, 
vice Collyer, promoted ; and Brevet Cap- 
tains and Lieutenants James Pearson, 
H.L. White, and J. sot sy, to be Cap- 
tains of Companies, vice Lefevre, pro- 
moted, and Shaw and Yates, removed te 
3lst and 34th.—Brevet Captain and Lieut. 
C. Godby, to be Captain of a Company, 
vice Pearson, removed to 33d. 

20th Regt, Capt. Thomas Murray, to be 
Major, vice Hampton, promoted ; and 
Brevet Captain and Lieut. H. Burney, to 
be Captain of a Company, vice Murray, 

2ist Regt. Capt. Charles Peach, to be 
Major, vice Vaughan, promoted ; and Bre- 
vet Captains and Lieutenants D. William- 
son, and R. B. Wilkins, to be Captains of 
Companies, vice Peach, promoted, and 
Cave, removed to 34th. 

23d Regt. Capt. George Birch, to be 
Major, vice Povoleri, promoted; and Bre- 
vet Captains and Lieutenants W. Stirling, 
and Alexander Horsbargh, to be Captains 
of Companies, vice Birch, promoted and 
Roope, removed to 3Ist. 

24th Regt, Brevet Captain and Lieut. 
F. W. Frith, to be Captain of a Company, 
vice Brewer, removed to 32d. 

25th Regt. Wrevet Captains and Lieu- 
tenants J.R. Knight and Robert Blackall, 
to be Captains of Companies, vice Higgins 
and Smith, removed to 31st and 34th. 

26th Regt. Brevet Captain and Lieut. 
Thomas Frobisher, to be Captain of a 
Company, vice Shadwell, removed'to 33d, 

27th Regt, Brevet Captain and Licyt, 
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H. A. Montgomerie, to be Captain of a 
Company, vice Anderson, removed to 32d, 
26th Kegt. Brevet Captain and Lieut. 
Gavin Young, to be Captain of a Com- 
pany, vice Hay, removed to 33d; and 
srevet Capt. and Lieut. G. W. A. Lloyd, to 
be Capt. of a Company, and removed tos3d. 
29th Regt. Captains J. Swinton, to be 
Major, vice Garnham, removed to 33d, 
and A.Stoneham, to be Major, for the 
Augmentation, and removed to 34th.— 
Brevet Captains aud Lieutenants James 
Vyse, James Frushard, and Wm. Martin, 
to be Captains of Companies, vice Swinton 
and Stoneham, promoted, and Skene, re- 
moved to 33d. 
30th Regt. Captains John Pester to he 
Major, vice Wiggins, promoted; and S. H. 
‘Tod, to be Major, for the Augmentation, 
and removed to 32d.—Brevet Captains 
and Lieutenants E. Fitzgerald, G.B. Bell, 
and Henry Norton, to be Captains of Com- 
panies, vice Pester and Todd, promoted, 
and Bucke, removed to 32d.—Brevet Capt. 
and Lieut. George Moore, to be Captain 


- of aCompany, vice Bell, removed to 34th. 


MeEpicaL DEPARTMENT.——Assistant- 
Surgeons David Lewis, James Grierson, 
Richard Heaslop, and Archibald Cocke, 
to be Surgeons fo the Augmentation. 


The Promotions-and Transfers to the 
new Regiments leaving the Lieutenants 
very unequally distributed in the old Corps, 
the following removals are made in con- 
sequence. to equalize the Regiments in 
that rank :— 

Lieut. A. B. Armstrong, from the 27th to 
10th Regt. N. [. neat below C. Douglas. 
Lieut: Wm. Whitaker, from the 25th to 
30th Regt. N.I..........- G. Kinloch, 
Lieut. Miles Dormer, from the llth to 
10th Regt. N.I....... A.B. Armstrong. 
Lieut. R. W. Beatson, from the 11th to 


7th Regt. N.I......... W.M.N. Sturt. 
Lieut. Chas. Farmer, from the 22d to 
9th Regt. N. [. ......ee8. G. Gordon. 
Lieut. W. Hickey, from the 16th to Ist 
Regiment, N.[........... H. Doveton. 
Lieut. Hen. W. Stapleton, from the #th to 
po ae rere J. Dade. 
Lieut. R. W. Halhed, from the 16th to 
i4th Regt. N.1........... D. Simpson. 
Lieut. 1. K. M*Causland, from the 16th 
to 4th Regt. N.Is.......... J. Holmes. 
Lieut. Chase Bracken, from the 19th to 
Zid Rest, Neds oscscsises ....J. Jones. 
Lieut. W. Mackintosh, from the 19th to 
Pd Regt. Wel. .sv..0s.- . G. Templer. 
Lieut. J. R. Talbot, from the 25th to 30th 
Rest NF sic .20 «s+. W. Whitaker. 


Lieut. Charles Guthrie, from the 26th to 
23d Regt. N. I. ....... .. C. Bracken. 
Lieut. Alban ‘T, Davies, from the 22d to 
29th Regt. N. I. .......... FE. M. Orr. 
Lieut. B. W. Ebhart, from the 27th to 7th 
Rese. We Bass dsc cee ccas R. W. Beatson. 
Lieut. W. Beveridge, fiom the 17th to 
lgsh Regt, N, 1.........¥. Shortand, 
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Lieut. Alexander Hodges, from the 2Ist 


to 4th Regt. N.I....... R. W. Halhead. 
Lieut. W. Shortreed, from the 22d to Eu- 
ropean Regt......... G. A.C. Stewart. 
Lieut. C. V. Wylde, from the 17th to 10th 
Oe ep J. M. Dormer 
Lieut. E. F. Spencer, from the 3d to the 
16th Regt. N.1..... J.W.J. Robertson. 


Lieut. H. H. Arnaud, from the 12th to 
l7th Regt. N. 1... ..eeeeeeeeeed. Hay. 





The Appointments to Regiments of all 
Ensigns not promoted in their respective 
Corps, previously to the date of the New 
Regiments, is cancelled; and the under- 
mentioned, from the General List, are 
promoted to Lieutenants, and posted to 
the Corps specified opposite their names, 
in order to complete them. 

To what Corps 

Ensignsto be Lieutenunts. posted. 
Joseph Charles Sage .. 31st Regt. N.I 
Edward Wakefield... .. 3d do. 
Alexander Wilson .. 32d do. 
Thomas Goldney .. ..12th do. 
Jobn Alexander Shearer.. Ist do. 
William esa <t 2 do. 
George Richard Talbot.. 9th do. 
An. Al. Lamb Corri .. 27th = do. 

Ar. Brown Sober Kent .. 33d — do. 
T. E. A. Napleton .. ..30th = do. 
David Lester Richardson 28th do. 
George Henry Dalby .. 34th = do. 
John Platt a ee ea Oe 
Edward A. Cumberlege 29th = do. 
William Andrew Ludlow 12th = do. 
N. Joseph Cumberlege ..24th do. 
Henry Lock... .. .- 26th do. 
Clements G. Macan.. ..10th do. 
John Peter Wade - ea. 
John Edm. Landers... .. 8th do. 
William Henry Phibbs .. 9th do. 
Thos. Collins Wilton.. 19th do. 
Charles James Oldfield... Ist do. 
Robert Campbell.. .. 22d do. 
John Hor. Clarkson .. 3d do. 
Charles Manning .. ..15th do. 
James T. Douglas .. 25th do. 
Thomas Cooke ae llth do, 
Johu Cumberlege + Sis. Oe 
John Bartleman .. .. 22d = do. 
Marmaduke Richardson 6th do, 
Thomas Lee Kennedy ..1¢th do. 
George M. Sewell Robe 13th do, 
James Roxburgh .. ..19th = do. 
Edward Squibb ., .. 28th do, 
Jolu Pollard..  .. 26th do, 
Walter Rutherford ..» Mth = do. 
Alexander C. Scott .. Europ. Regt. 
James Saunders .. 25th Regt. N. 1. 
Henry Huddleston .. 4th do. 
Charles J. Huthwaite .. 13th = do. 
Colin Campbell .. .. 27th = do. 
Jobn Evans .. “4 Iith do. 
George Irvine... -lfth = do. 
Justin Sheil .. oe a. a 
John W.Rowe ..  .. 15th = do. 
Charles H.S. Freeman 24th do. 
David Wiliams .. ., 23d do, 
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Robert Birch .. .. 8th Regt. N. I. 


Simon F, Hannah +. 20th 
Frederick B. Corfield ., 5th 
Fryer B. Todd .. .. = 5th 
Francis Warwick... .. 2d 
John F.Curgenven .. 30th 
John Gibbs ..  ..  «. 2st 
James C. Tudor ., .. 23d 
Joseph H. Smith .. ..3lst 
William M‘D. Hopper.. 29th 
Richmond Houghton .. 32d 
Curwen Gale .. .. .. 6th 
William Foley .. .. 7th 
Charles Fowle .. + ae 
Thomas Smith ay 34th 
William Cossart Carleton 18th 
George Nugent Irvine ., 14th 


0. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


‘Thomas Lysaght oe tly Regt. 


Robert Chetwode .. .. 10th 
R.R. Margrave... .. 20th 
Alfred Lewis... .. .. 16th 
Richard Angelo.. .. = 17th 
R. Castle Jenkins .. .. 3lst 
T. Henry Newhouse .. 3d 
K. F. Mackenzie ..  .. 32d 
Joseph Corfield... .. 12th 
Isaac Cooper .. .. «.. Ist 
R. E. Battley oe De eee 
C.H. Naylor ... .. 9th 
W.F. Beatson ..  .. 27th 
Hugh Troup .. fa 33d 
Patrick Grant .. -+ 30th 
Alexander J. Fraser .. 28th 
Samuel Twemlow.. .. 34th 
W.G. Cooper... ,.. 4th 
William G. J. Robe .. 29th 
Joseph L. Farrer .. ,. 12th 
Colin Troup .. .» «=: 24th 
Richard Somerville .. 26th 
James Burney .. .. 10th 
John Burney ,. oe 7th 
F. C. Reeves a -» Sth 
Owen Lomer ,,° .. 9th 
John Blencowe .. .. 19th 
William Y.Torckler .. Ist 
Henry Mackintosh... 22d 
Alexander K,Agnew .. 3d 
J.G.Gordon ., -- 
John Wyllie... .. 2th 
R. J. H. Birch a llth 
af ee | 
John Woodburn i 22d 
John Butler ee » =a 
Henry B. Smith ., .. 8th 
Alexander Watt . 
William Palmer -- 19th 
Andrew Clarke .. .. 28th 
Thomas P. Ellis -. ath 
H.C. Boileau .. »« 14th 
Francis Beaty ee Euro 
D. Balderston .. .. 25th 
C. Chester . so. an 


John B.D.Gahan .. 13th 
.W.Span .. .. 27th 
Robert M‘Nair .. .. Il1th 
A. E.M‘Murdo .. .. 16th 
James Gresham . ce 
A. L. Durie .. — 
Andrew Charlton,. .. 24th 


egt. N, I. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


. Regt. 
t.NeL 
0. 


do. 





Horace Basely .. +» 23d Regt. N. 1. 
George Wilson .. .. 8th do, 
Samuel Long .. «+ 20th do. 
E. E. Ludlow ee .. 5th do. 
James Maclean .. -» 5th = do. 
B. Bygrave .. ° 2d do. 
C, H. Cobbe + +. 30th = do, 
Robert Stewart .. .. 2ist do. 
John Russell .. ss "Go, 
J.O.Oldham .. .. 3st do. 
W. A. Smith .. oe SA db. 
Edward Carte .. -. 32d do. 
E. J. Betts .. es 6th do. 
John Welchman .. .. 7th do. 
J.T. Lowe ve -» 33d do, 
A. M.L. Maclean... ., 34th do. 
Benjamin Scott .. 18th do. 
William Wise .. .» Mth = do, 
Edward Rushworth .. Europ. Regt. 
William Struthers .. 10th Regt. N. I. 
J.H.Vanrenen .. .. 20th do. 
J.W.Colquhoun .. 16th = do. 
J. Gibb .. oes oe Frm” ‘Go. 
The remaining Ensigns in the Army 
are posted to Regiments as follows, the 
first nine being to fill up all vacancies, 
announced to the present date inclusive— 
the rest in succession of Majors and 
Corps. 

Ensigns. Corps. 
George Cumine .. .. 41st Rext. N.L. 
William M. Ramsay .. 3st do. 
Alexander Macdonald 10th do, 
William D. Stewart .. 3d _ do, 

R. L. Burnett .. .. 27th do. 
John Macdonald +s 24th do, 
John Knyvett .. .. 33d do. 
Arthar Knyvett ..  .. 32d = do. 
Edward J.Watson ., 30th do, 
William Innes .. +» 12th do. 
Bruce Boswell - Ist do 
William Stewart “e 2d =sdo. 
Stephen Williams .. ., 9th do, 
Francis Hunter. , -» 2th do. 
Joseph Whiteford .. 33d —s do. 
William Peel ., -» 26th do. 
William F.A. Seymour 3ith do. 
Matthew Smith .. .. 4th 
George A. Mee ** 29th do. 
R.H. Miles .. 4. 12th do, 
A.T. Lloyd... +» 24th do, 
Charles Griffin Ps 26th do. 
John Buncombe +» 10th do. 
Charles Commeline .. 7th do, 
Henry Charlton . ., 8th do. 
Hoge Todd ., es 9h do. 
H. F.Broderip .. .. 19th do. 
Philip Goldney .. -- Ist do. 
Alexander Webster .. 22d do, 
William Macgeorge .. 3d 

W. H. Leacock se ith = do. 
Robert Codrington ,., 25th do. 
J.C,Plowden .. .. Ilth do. 
William Tritton .. 2ist do. 
Henry Fowle .. -- 22d do, 
James Hannay °> 6th do, 
Francis Thomas... ,. 18th do, 
George Burford en 13th do, 
William Clifford ., .. 19th do, 
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William Freeth < 
Frederick Moore -- 26th 
John A. Fairhead ., M4th 


28th Regt. N.I. 


do, 
do. 


James Matthie ..  .. Europ. Regt. 


Francis Trimmer ,. 
Alfred Arabin .. oo @th 
William M. Tritton .. 13th 
Hugh A. Boscawen .. 27th 
Henry Stone. -. Ith 
Francis Hewitt ot 16th 
George 'T. Marshall .. 17th 
William R. Corfield ., Lith 
T. J. Rocke .. ws 24th 
K. Campbell... -- Sd 


A.S.Singer ., -. 8th 
C. B. Hall x -- 20th 
Thos.Gear ..  .. o» Sth 
A. C. Dennistoun.. 5th 
Joseph Peacocke ae 2d 


F.V,M‘Grath ..  .. 30th 

M. T. West .. a 2\st 
W. T. Savary .. -. 23d 
W.R. Mitford ., ee ree 
G. M. Sherer “7 29th 
W.C. Ormsby ..  .. 32d 
A. L. Barwell .. .. 6th 
F. St.John Sturt .. .. 7th 
John Hindson .. .. 33d 
Farquhar Macrae ., 34th 
F.C. Milner .. -- 18th 
Henry Fitzsimons .. 14th 
J. H. Hankey .. .» Euro 
H. M. Graves ee 10th 
G. D. Johnstone a 20th 
John Campbell .. .» 16th 
Henry Moore os oo VO 
J. B. Robinson << 3st 
D. C. Keiller es es. ae 
F. Knyvett .. ‘a 32d 
Francis Winter ee 30th 
J.S. Hodgson ..  ,. 12th 
Rod. Macdonald ,, oo ©6Nat 
N.S. Nesbitt ..  .. 2d 
C.J. F. Burnett .. .- 9th 
L.C.Browhm .. « Wt 
D’Arcy Preston ..  .. 33d 
Daniel Bamfield o eh 
Edward Jackson ..  .. 34th 
Hon. H. Gordon ow 4th 
J.C. Lumsdaine ..  .. 29th 
Frederick Corner .. 12th 
George Byron .. .. 24th 
David Ross .. -- 2a 
H.N. Worsley ... .. 10th 
James Craiglie..  .. 7th 
E. Du Pre Townshend .. 8th 
John Dyson... 9th 
W. J.B. Knyvett .. 19th 
Henry Smith .. -- det 
Henry Lyell... -» 22d 
0. B. Thomas <s én. on 
C.R.Byre ... . eh 
C. H. Boisragon 25th 
William Hunter «» IJith 
‘Thomas Dalyell .. .. 2st 
James Burnett ea 22d 
J.R. Bigge ae .. 6th 
A.E.Campbell ..  .. 18th 

William Glen .. .. 13th 

W.E.Hay  .. oe 49th 


25th Regt. N.f. 


do. 


p Regt. 
Regt. N. I. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Richard Nelson... 
Samuel Stapleton .. 26th 
John Chesney .. -» 4th 
Robert Crofton 


W.H. R. Boland ea 4th 
J. H. Handscomb oe SSRR 
Bowyer Stewart .. 27th 
Robert Riddell ..) .. With 
T. W. Bolton .. -» 16th 
William Brownlow .. 17th 
Robert Menzies a 15th 
G. C. Armstroug -. 24th 
R. W. Fraser... o. 234 
G. E. Van Heythuysen eth 
Richard Chitty oe oe 90th 
J. H. Craigie “ea <. ae 
James Stephen ve 5th 
M.W. Gilmore .. oo» fi 
George Cox .. -- 30th 
K. B. Hamilton .. oe 2st 
F. Bennett .. Pe 23d 
Henry Beaty ee 31st 
W.S.Menteath.. .. 29th 
William Biddulph .. 32d 
F. W. Anson Se oo “OD 
F. W. Hardwick ee 7th 
William Souter .. «« 3am 
John Ross... oo On 
Alfred Jackson .. -. 18th 
Jolin Bracken ee 14th 
Robert M‘Murdo 
C. S. Barberie 

Samuel R. Bagshawe 20th 
William Mitchell we 16th 
Thos. Seaton .. «+ 17th 
P. P. Turner oe =a 
H. W. J. Wilkinson .. 3d 
C. B. Kennett .. a. 
John Tierney .. .. 30th 
T.H. Scott .. as 12th 
Archibald Bogle ..  .. Ist 
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28th Regt. N. I. 


0. 
do. 


Europ. Regt. 
J.W. Michell .. .. 25th Regt. N.I. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


noe Regt. 
10th Regt. N. I. 


do 


FORMATION OF THE NEW REGIMENTS. 
31st Regiment Native Infantry. 


Majors. 


J.S. Harriott, fromthe 2d Regiment. 
6th 0. 


Charles Martin 

Captains. 
B. Roope 2 ion 23d 
A. Hodgson, .- 10th 
E.B.Higgins .. .. 25th 


Lewis Shaw Ke léth 
G. P.Wymer~ ., os ae 
Alexander Dick “7 47th 
William Gregory ve 3d 


James Watkins .. .. Mth 
Lieutenants. 

Thomas Hepworth, (B.C.) 4th 

Robert Becher, (do.) .. 10th 

Robert Stewart, (do.) .. 26th 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 


Francis Crossley, (do.) .. Europ. Regt. 


J. C. Wotherspoon, (do.) 2) st 
Benjatuin Ashe, (do.) .. 


eg. N. I. 


Europ. Reet. 
Brough Maltby, (do.) .. 9th Regt. N. I. 


H.G. Nash .. wh 7th do 
Jobin Tomlinson .. .. 9th do. 
Ebenezer Marshall .. Ist do, 
J. R, Stock * ve do, 
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Francis J. Bellew 


R. A. Macnaghten «+ 39th do. 
G. E. Britten - 20th do. 
William Forbes a6 23d_~—s do. 
R. R. Hughes... Ith = do. 
William Glasgow ~~ 
George H. Cox “e 13th = do. 
Jos. Chas, Sage Sn tox 
Jos. H. Smith re léth do. 
R. C. Jenkins na 2ist do. 
J. O. Oldham os sth do, 
Ensigns. 
George Cumine a 12th = do. 
William M. Ramsay .. 4th do. 
W. R. Mitford a 3d do. 
J. B. Robinson wc) RGR lo. 
Henry Beaty oe 8th do. 
P,P. Turmer .. -- 20th do. 
32d Regiment Native Infantry. 
Majors. 
George Sargent... 7th = do. 
S. H. Tod — -. 30th do. 
Captains. 
N. Bucke .. oe 20th = do. 
A. Lockett ae .» Iéth do. 
I. Maling .. aa 9th do. 
J,Anderson .. -» 2th do. 
P. Brewer a 24th do. 
Jos. Harris .. oe 2d do. 
Thos. Robinson - 2d_ do. 
Thomas Reynolds .. Zi = do. 
Lieutenants. 
Charles Andrews, (B. C.) 24th = do. 
George Jenkins, (do.) 7th do. 
John Davies, (do.) .. 28th = do. 
R. B. Fergusson, (do.) 4th do. 
William Jover, (do.) .. 4th do. 
Jos. B. Smith, (do.) .. 17th = do. 
Fred. Mackenzie, (do.) 26th do. 
J. H. McKinlay ee 7th do. 
J.R. Ales -» 30th do. 
Elias K. Isaac os 15th = do. 
P. C. Anderson ee 6th do. 
R. M‘Cullay Pollock .. 7th do. 
William Bignell as éth do, 
Robert Wroughton .. 20th do. 
Francis Candy 4 6th = do. 
Hon. William Hamilton 12th do. 
Ninian Lowis a 27th do. 
William Hoggan A 13th = do, 
Ale xander Wilson ., 10th = do. 
tichmond Houghton Sth do, 
K. F. Mackenzie o« Se da, 
Edward Carte $4 27th = do. 
Ensigns. 
Arthur Knyvett _ 27th = do. 
W.C.Ormsby .. 6th do. 
Frederick Knyvett. .. 5th do. 
William Biddulph .. W7th = do. 


C. B, Kennett aig 


18th Regt. N. I. 


Europ. Regt. 


33d Regiment Native Infantry. 


Majors. 

R. C. Garnham 
James Delamain es 7th 

Captains. 

A, Shadwell ae 26th 
Forster Walker ow 
William Skene .. 
Thos. Wollocombe .. IJ4th 
Patrick M. Hay - 2eth 
James Pearson =... 1éth 


29th Reet. N. 1. 
do. 


do. 
Europ. Regt. 
29th Regt. N. I. 
do. 

do, 


do, 





William James i 13th Rant. N.I 
Geo. W. A. Lloyd .. 24th do 
Lieutenants. 

Peter Grant, (B. C.) 22th do. 

Andrew Harvey, ( (do.) 4th do. 

an yh Forster, (do) .. 14th = do. 
a B. Johnston, (do.) Sth do. 

John Grant, (do.) .. Sth = do. 

‘Thomas Goding, (do.) Europ. Regt. 

William Bacou, (do.) 10th Regt. N. 1. 


H. A. Newton a 3rd do. 
R.W. Wilson .. -» 2th = do. 
Robert Delamain .. Ist do. 
Francis T. Boyd ... Lith do. 
Henry Paul ... <« eth = = do. 
Robert Taylor ee Mth do. 


M.G. White .. -. 23d do. 
G. D. Roebucke és 23d = do. 
R.D. White .. as 12th = do. 


Geo. Fleming ee 22d = do. 
Edward Watt .. .. I6th do, 
A. B.S. Kent ‘ne 3d doa. 
Charles Fowle .. os a Fa, 


Hugh Troup én .. 30th do. 
J.T. Lowe .. ee 2eth do. 


Ensigns. 
John Kuyvett .. «» 27th do. 
Joseph Whiteford .. 22d = do. 
Jolin Hindson .. oo Jae.” Ga 
D’Arcy Preston oe 16th do, 
Wiliam Souter a 20th do. 


34th Regt. Native Infantry. 
Majors. 
Henry Huthwaite .. 5th do. 


A. Stoneham nig" 29th = do. 
Captains, 

J.H. Cave .. ee 2ist do. 

J.Gabb .. ’s co 2 Oo 

‘Thomas Barron re 10th = do. 

Frederick Young -» Bt do. 

Walter A. Yates .. 18th = do. 


George Banks Bell .. 30th = do. 
Henry T. Smith ., 26th = do. 
George Young = .. 24th do, 
Lieutenants. 
William Grant, (B.C.) 10th = do. 
Hugh Wilson, ‘do. ) war ae 
James Smith, (do.) .. Sth = do. 
Nicholas Penny, (do.) Mth = do. 
Alex. M‘Mahon, io) Ath do. 


John Thompson, (do.) 10th = do. 
Robt. Sam. Phillips, Lees 26th = do. 
Charles Thoresby 29th = do. 


Henry Lawrence wi 19th = do. 
Thomas Moodie Ist do. 
Charles Marshall oo §©=— '. 


Lewis Vansandan .. th = do. 
Robert P. Fulcher -. 20th do, 
John B, Fenton os 23d ~~ do. 


Andrew G. Ward “a Ist do. 
George iff .. a 12th = =do, 
George H. White oe 4th do. 


John Frederick a 15th do. 

George Henry Dalby .. 9th = do, 

Thoinas Smith i Mth do. 

Samuel Twemlow 24th = =do. 

A. M. L. Maclean .. 5th do. 
Ensigns. 


W.F.A.Seymour .. eth do. 
Farquhar Macrae.... 13th = do, 























Edward Jackson .. 
John Ross .. we 21st 

WM. CASEMENT, Lieut. Col. 

Sec. to Govt, Mil. Dept. 


29th Regt. N. I. 
do. 





Sept. 12. 

No. 110 of 1823. The Right Hon. the 
Governor General in Council is pleased to 
make the following Promotions and 
Transfer. INFANTRY. 

Lieut. Colonel John Nicholas Smith to 
be Lieutenant Colonel Commandant of a 
Regiment, from the 20th of July, 1623, 
vice Marshall, deceased —Major J. S. 
Harriott to be Lieut Colonel from the 
same date, vice Smith.—Major W. B. 
Walker to be Lieut. Colonel from the 14th 
of August, 1424, vice Cumberlege, de- 
ceased.—Lieut. General Robert Phillips is 
transferred to the Senior List, from the 
4th of September, 1¢23, vice Morris, de- 
ceased.—Lieut. Colonel T. M. Weguelin 
to be Lieut. Colonel Commandant of a 
Regiment from the same date, vice Phil- 
lips.—Major George Sargent to be Lieut. 
Col. from the same date, vice Weguelin. 


NATIVE INFANTRY. 

31st Regt. Capt. Benjamin Roope to be 
Major ;—Brevet Capt. and Lieut. ‘Thomas 
Hepworth to be Captain of a Company ;— 
Ensign George Cumine to be Lieutenant ; 
from the 20th July, 1623, in succession to 
Harriott, promoted.—Brevet Capt. and 
Lieut. Robert Becher to be Captain of a 
Company ;—Ensign Wm. M. Ramsay to 
be Lieutenant; from the 2lst of July, 
1423, in succession to Shaw, deceased. 

10¢/ Regt. Ensign Alexander Macdonald 
to be Lieutenant trom the 4th of August, 
1825, vice Phelips, deceased. 

3d Regt. Capt. Joseph Nesbitt to be 
Major ;—Brevet Capt. and Lieut. James 
Eckford to be Captain of a Company ;— 
Ensign W. D. Stewart to be Lieutenant ; 
from the 14th of August, 1823, in succes- 
sion to Walker, promoted. 

27th Regt. Brevet Capt. and Lieut. G. 
A. Vetch to be Captain of a Company ;— 
Ensign R. L. Burnett to be Lieutenant ; 
‘rom the 20th of August, 1423, in succes- 
siou to Fortune, deceased. 

24th Regt. Ensign John Macdonald to 
be Lieutenant from the 27th of August, 
1623, vice Delap, deceased. 

33d Regt. Ensign John Knyvett to be 
Lieutenant from the 29th of August, 
1623, vice Watt, transferred to the Ca- 
valry. 
32d Regt. Capt. N. Bucke to be Major ;— 
Brevet Capt. and Lieut. Charles Andrews 
to be Captain of a Company ;—Enusign 
Arthur Knyvett to be Lieutenant; from 
the 4th of September, 1623, in succession 
to Sargent promoted. 

30th Regt. Capt, C. Bowyer to be Ma- 
jor ;—Brevet Capt. and Lieut. P. H. De- 


waal to be Captain of a —— 3—En- 
sign Edward J. Watson to be 


VTLEN Herald, Vel l, 


jeutenant ; 
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from the 11th of September, 1823, in sucs 
cessiou to Alder, invalided. 
WM. CASEMENT, Lieut. Col. 
Sec, to Govt. Mil. Dept, 


MADRAS, 
STAFF APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 23.—Major-Gen, 
Sir John Doveton, K.C. B. to the com- 
mand of the Northern Division of the 
Army. — Major-Gen. Sir ‘T. Pritzler, 
K.C. B. to the command of the Southern 
Division of the Army. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 9.—Lieut. Arthur 
M‘Farlane, 5th Regt. N.I. to be Quarter 
Master and Interpreter to the 2d Batt. vice 
Anderson. 

Head Quarters, Choultry Plain. 

Sept. 13. ‘The under-mentioned officers 
are appointed to do duty with the Corps 
specitied :—Cornet W. G. C. Dunbar, 6th 
Regt. Light pee ag T. Coles and 
E. Clutterbuck, 2d Batt. 10th Regt. N. I. 

Sept. 15.—Major G, Maunsell (late Pro- 
motion) is posted to the 2d Batt. 5th Regt, 
—Capt. J. Anderson (late Promotion) is 
posted to the Ist Batt. 5th Regt. 

Sept. 16.—Lieut. T. S. Claridge, 17th 
Regt. is appointed to the charge of the 
officers recently promoted, and posted to 
Corps serving in the Centre ond Siyemne 
Divisions of ihe Army. 

Sept. 26.—Lieut. R. Codrington, 23d 
Regt. N. 1. to be Adjutant Ist Batt. of that 
Corps, vice Besley. 

Sept. 30.—Colonel F. Pierce, N. 1. to 
command the Field Force in the Dooab.— 
Col. A. M‘Dowall, C. B. N. 1. to command 
the Troops in the Ceded Districts. —Major 
J. Nixon, Ist Regt. N. 1. to be Interpreter 
to the Head Quarters of the Army, vice 
Leith, resigned. 

PROMOTIONS, 

Fort St. George, Sept. 12.—hth Reet, 
N.I. Senior Capt. G. Maunsell, to bs 
Major.—Senior Lieut. (Brevet Captain) 
P. Farquarson, to be Captain; and Se- 
nior Ensign ‘T. B. White, to be Lieut. 
from April 30, 1822, vice Carnac retired, 
—Senior Lieut, (Brevet Capt.) J. Ander- 
son, to be Capt.; and Senior Ensign 
Mr. Maires, to be Lieut, from Dec. 25, 
1422, vice Fair, deceased. 

17th Regt. N. 1. Senior Ensign ‘Thos, 


Mi Cees, to be Lieut. vice Jardine, ca- 


shiered; date of commission, Sept. 10, 
1323. 

The undermentioned gentlemen are 
admitted as Cadets of Cavalry and In- 
fantry, in conformity with their appoint- 
ment by the Hon. Court of Directors, and 
are promoted to the rank of Cornet and 
Ensign respectively, leaving the date of 
their Commissions for future adjustment. 

Cavalry —Mr.W.G.C. Dunbar, arrived 
Sept. 3. 1823; Mr. P. A. Walker, arrived 
Sept. 7, 1823. 


oe Daniel Wyuter, G, 
4X 


ee 


ne 


{ 
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W. Moore, H. C. Beevor, C. P. Moore, 
tg Clay, G. A. Barnard, arrived Sept.7, 


Sept. 16.—Madras European Regt. Se- 
nior Ensign P. Chambers, to be Lieut. 
vice Ellaway deceased ; date of Commis- 
sion, April 23, 1823, 

The undermentioned officers are pro- 
moted to the rank of Brevet Captains 
from this date : 

Lieutenants—!. T. Weblee, 7th Regt. ; 
E. E. Bruce, 18th; I. G. Whitford, 5th; 
A. M‘Leod, 92d; F. W. Morgan, Ist; 
G. Willock, 5th; D. A. Fenning, 5th. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 30.—The under- 
mentioned gentlemen are admitted as 
Cadets of Cavalry and Infantry, in con- 
formity with their appointment by the 
Hon. Court of Directors, and are promot- 
ed to the ranks of Cornet and Ensign, 
leaving the dates of their commission for 
future adjustment. 

Cavalry. — Mr. C. R. Flint, Mr. T. I. 
Tayler, arrived Sept. 24. 

nfantry.—Mr. Bueas Macqueen arrived 


t. 24. 

Det. 3.—12th Regt. N. 1. Senior En- 
sign D. Kinlock, to be Lieuteuaut, vice 
Stewart, deceased ; date of Commission, 
Oct. 1, 1423. 


ALTERATIONS OF RANK. 
Fort St. George, Sept. 12. 

5th Regt. N.1. Lieut. M. Poole, to take 

rank from June 20th, 1422, vice Luard, 

deceased.—Lieut. J. Richardson, to take 

rank from Noy. 23, 1422, vice Milford, 

deceased.—First Lieut. W. G. Lewis, of 

the Artillery, to rank as First Lieutenant, 
from June #th, 1821. 

REMOVALS, 
Head Quarters, Choultry Plain. 

Sept. 26.—Lieut. J. Gordon, of the 6th 
Regt. is removed from doing duty with 
2d Batt. Sth Regt. todo duty with the Ist 
Battalion of that Corps.—Ensign R. S. M. 
Spoye, from the 3d to the 9th Regt. N.1. 
at his own request.—Ensign J.$. Mac- 
vitie, from the Ist to the 2d Battalion, 
9th Regiment. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Fort St. George, Sept.16.—Ensign O.F. 
Sturt, 5th Regt. N. 1. is permitted to re- 
turn to Europe, on sick certificate, vice 
Bombay. 

Sept. 26.—Lieut. (Brevet Capt.) D.C. 
Stewart, 12th Regt. N. L. is permitted to 
return to Europe on sick certificate. 

Sept. 30.—Lieut. Colonel J. Marshall, 
14th Regt. N.I. is permitted to return to 
Europe on sick certificate. 

Oct. 3.—Lieut. Colonel J. Colebrooke 
C. B. 2d Regt. Light Cavalry, is permitted 
to return to Europe ou sick certificate. — 
Capt. P. Farquharson, Sth Regt. N. 1. is 
= to returu to Europe on Fur- 


4 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 9—The under- 
mentioned Gentlemen are admitted on the 
Establishment as Assistant Surgeous, in 
conformity with their Appointment by the 
Hon, Court of Directors: Messrs. Joseph 
Thomson, David Riehardson, and John 
Grant Malcolmson, arrived at Madras, 
Sept. 3.—Assistant-Surgeon Malcolmson 
is appointed to do duty under the Sur- 
geou of the Ist Battalion of Artillery; 
and Assistant-Surgeons Richardson and 
Thompson are appointed to do duty under 
the Surgeon of the Madras European 
Regiment. 

Sept. 12.—The undermentioned geu- 
tlemen are admitted as Assistant-Sur- 
geons, in conformity with their Appoint- 
ment by the Hon. Court of Directors : 
Thomas Ward, M. D., Robert Power, ar- 
rived Sept. 7, 1823. ‘They are also ap- 
seers to do duty under the Garrison 
surgeon of Fort St. George. Assistant- 
Surgeon Thomas Key is appointed to do 
duty under the Garrison Surgeon at Poo- 


namallee. 
BOMBAY 
GENERAL ORDERS, 
Bombay Castle, 25th Sept. 1823. 

Major Campbell, commanding 2d Batt. 
9th Regt. having tendered his resignation 
of the Office of President of the Standing 
Committee ot Survey, the Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council is pleased to accept the 
same.—Capt. Morison, the Senior Mem- 
ber of the Committee, is appointed Presi- 
dent of the Committee; Capt. F. Roome, 
Superintending Officer of the Cadet Es- 
tablishment, a Member of the Com- 
mittee. 

Sept. 25th. The undermentioned Lieu- 
tenants, Cadets of the 2d Class, of the 
Season 1207, having served fifteen years, 
the Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to promote them to the Brevet 
rank of Captain. 

Lieut. G. Moor, 9th Regt.> 

i, SES RAR 
Lieut. T. C. Rybot, 2d Regt. ( 16th Sept. 

Se aceon coe aakhen? 1823. 
ew J. B. Seely, 4th Regt. 

Sept. 27th. Sth Regt. N. I.—Senior 
Captain Charles W. Elwood, to be Major; 
Lieut. Stratford Powell, to be Captain ; 
and Ensign Piercy Dawney to be Lieut. 
in succession to Gibson, deceased.—Date 
of Rank, 20th March 1823. 

Oct. 3d. ist Regt. N. L—Ensign Rich- 
ard Philipps to be Lieut. vice Wilkins, 
deceased.—Date of Rank to be settled 
hereafter. . 

4th Regt. N. I.— Ensign Archibald Neil 
Maclean to be Lieut. vice Baynes, de- 
ceased.—Ditto ditto. 

5th Regt. N. I.—Ensign James Buck to 
be Lieut, vice Say, dismissed. —2é6th Sept, 


1823, 











=_ ated 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BENGAL. 


Births.—Aug. 10th. At Sangor, Mrs. 
Charles Sutton, of a son and heir.—17th. 
At Bhangulpore, the lady of J. Petty Ward, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, of a son.—22d. 
At Etawah, the lady of Brevet Capt. L. 
Bruce, Adjutant 2d Batt. 12th N. I. of a 
daughter.—23d. At Mhow, in Malwa, the 
lady of Lieut. Colonel Fagan, of a son.— 
24th. At Jubulpore, the lady of Lieut. M. 
Nicholson, of a son.—26th. At Patna, the 
lady of Dr. Thomson, Surgeon to the 
Board of Revenue, Central Provinces, of 
a daughter.—29th. The lady of George 
Richardson, Esq. of the Civil Service, ofa 
son.—30th. At Fendall Baugh, the lady of 
F. A. Magniac, Esq. of the Civil Service, 
of a daughter; Mrs. J. W. G. he gpl 
of a daughter; Purneah, the lady of 
H. Buckland, Esq. of ason; at Cawnpore, 
the lady of Capt. George Matthews, H.M. 
59th Regt. of a daughter,—Sept. Ist. Mrs. 
Geo. Rowland, of a son; in Chouringhee, 
the lady of Charles Paton, Esq., Magis- 
trate, Calcutta, of a daughter ; at Benares, 
the lady of Dr. Watson, of a daughter ; 
at Culna Factory, Mrs. J. Russell, of a 
daughter.—2d. ‘hh Chowrington, the lady 
of F.'T. Hall, Esq. of a daughter; the 
lady of W. H. Abbott, Esq., of adaughter ; 
the lady of P. G. Thomson, Esq., of the 
Civil Service, of a daughter.—3d. At 
Nusserabad, the lady of Capt. Sandys, D.A. 
Quartermaster General, of a daughter.— 
4th. At Goomalty, near Malda, the lady 
of John Audrew, Esq., of a daughter ; at 
Bhangulpore, the lady of Ensign D. L. 
Richardsen, of twin sons ; near Bhangul- 
ports the eo of Lieut, and Adjutant 

’Oyley, Avtillery, of a son.—6th, At 
Calcutta, the lady of M. Arom, Esq. of 
ason; the lady of J.B. Dorret, Esq. of a 
son.—7th. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. T. 
Lumsden, of the Horse Artillery, of ason. 
—éth, At Malda, the lady of J. W. Bate- 
man, Esq., of Jungpore, of a son.—9th. 
At Chowringhee, the lady of John Mel- 
igan Seppings, Esq., of a son.—12th. At 

oacolly, the lady of C. Cardew, Esq., of 
the Civil Service, of a son and heir; the 
lady of J. W. Grant, Esq., of Malda, of 
a still-born child.—13th. At Dum Dum, 
the lady of Capt. P.G. Mathison, of Ar- 
tillery, and Commissary of Ordnance, of 
a daughter.—l4th. The lady of Capt. F. 
Walker, European Regiment, of a son.— 
17th. At Tytalia, the lady of Major Waters, 
commanding the ponies Local batt. of 
a still-born daughter.—19th At Bancoora 
Jungle Metals, the lady of G. N. Check, 
Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter.—26th. 
The lady of J. P. Larkins, sq., of the 
Civil Service, of a co, ay 

Marien Ana th. At Dum Dun, 
by the Rev. Mr. s, Lieut. J. W. In- 


gram, 3d Regt. N. I. to Maria Isabella, 
eldest daughter of the late Major Scott, 
of the same regiment,—September . Ist. 
By special licence, at St. Jehn’s Cathe- 
dral, by the Rev. D. Corrie, LL.D. senior 
Chaplain of the Presidency, Lieut. John 
Liptrap, of the 2d Battalion, 21st Regt: 
Beng.N. I., to Miss Maria Perigoe.—12th 
At St. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. Wm. 
Parson, George Jessop, Esq., Civil Engi- 
neer, to Miss Mary ‘Thomas Poynton.— 
16th. At St. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. 
D. Corrie, Mr. William Fawcett Penning- 
ton,to Miss Charlotte Cunningham.--17th. 
At St. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev. J. 
Parson, George Proctor, Esq.,. Surgeon 
on the Hon. Company’s Bengal Military 
Establishment, to Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Colonel 8. Dyer, 
Deaths.—August ith. At Poona, Ca- 
therine Frederica, infant daughter of 
Capt. Frankland of His Majesty’s 20th 
Regt. of Foot, aged nine months and six 
days.—17th. At Nusserabad, Francis An- 
nesley Cornwallis, son of Capt. Arthur 
Warde, 3d Regt. Light Cavalry, aged two 
years seven months and twenty-four days, 
—léth. At Culyee, Lieut. Col. N. Cum- 
berlege, of the Ist Regt. N. I.—22d. At 
Berhampore, Louisa Villers Wilson, lady 
of Capt. Christian Wilson, of His Majes- 
ty’s 36th Regt. of Foot, aged twenty-five 
years.—25th. At Chinsurah, Capt. Wm, 
Smith, late of the Rohilla Corps.—26th. 
At Secrone, Major Henley of the 24th 
Regt. N. I. and political agent in Bhopal. 
—3ist. At Cawnpore, Isabel, daughter of 
George Reddie, Superintending Surgeon, 
aged one year, five months and twenty- 
six days.—September 2d. Benjamin Lamb 
Jenkins, Esq., late an Assistant in the 
Military Accountant General's office, 
aged 41; Mr. Humphrey Langley, Chie. 
Officer of the Woodford.—3d. Charles 
Busch, Esq., of the firm of Messrs. F. 
Bonaffe and Co., aged forty-eight years; 
at Futtyghur, Mary, the infant hter 
of Lieut. John forbes Paton, of the Ben- 
gal Engineers, aged one * ane and fourteen 
days.—4th, Capt. Wm. Browne, of Selb- 
pore, aged 49; at Berhampore, Lieut. 
Gen. James Morris, ef the senior list of 
the army.—5th. At Calcutta, Lieut. Geo. 
Walter, Corps of Engineers.—7th, Mr. 
Francis Willoughby, sou of Colonel Wil- 
loughby, of Patna, aged 28 years; at 
Bhaugulpore, Lieut. Shearer, of the Ist 
Regt. N. I.—11th. Drowned, while cross- 
ing from one factory to another, Mr. Chs. 
Stratford Powell, of Catchee Cottah, in 
the Zillah of Nuddea, aged 37.—15. At 
the house of John Turner, Esq., Chow- 
ringhee, Tredway Clarke, Esq., of the 
Civil Service, aged 25 years.—i7th. Mr. 
John Roxburgh, late of the Botanical 
Gardens, aged 46,—1éth, At the house of 
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his brother-in-law Mr. James Robinson, 
Mr. George Mowett, indigo- lanter, late 
of Bishnaghur ; and on the Mth, his wi- 
dow, Mrs. Charlotte Mowett,aged 23 years. 
—22d. pre oe o ee Lieut. John Hoard, 
Interpreter and Quartermaster of the 2d 
batt. 20th Regt. N. L. in the 23d year of his 
age; Mrs. Louisa Thornhill, aged 50.— 
2oth. Charles de Freycinet, Esq., of the 
firm of Messrs, F, Bonaffe & Co., aged 39. 
29th. Thomas Reid, Esq. Purser of the 
ship Ogle Castle, aged 23.—Oct. 6th. At 
Calcutta, Mr. J. Livingstone, late of the 
chip Oxle Castie, aged 1#.—7th. At Se- 

‘ re, H. A. Williams, Esq., of the 
Bengal Civil Service. St” 

ad al wa ot 

sirths.—Aug. 3d, At Madras, the lady 
of E. Gordon, Esq. of Myrtle Grove, of ; 
daughter.—4th. At Tritchinopoly, the 
lady of Lieut. Weston, Deputy Judge Ad- 
vocate General, of a daugliter.—Sept. Ist. 
At Madras, Mrs. Morphett, of a daughter ; 
at Pondicherry, the Lady of G. D. Drury, 
Esq. Civil Service, of a son.—3d. At 
Chittledroog, the lady of Capt. N. H. Ha- 
therly, Ist Bat. 6th Regt. N. I. of a 
daughter.—dth. At the Mount, the lady 
of J. Stephenson, Esq. of the Horse Bri- 
gade, of a daughter.—ith. At Trichino- 
poly, the lady of Capt. C. A. Elderton, 

ilitary Paymaster, Southern division, 
of a daughter.—At Courtallum, the lady 
of W. F. Newlyn, Esq. Madras Medical 
Establishment, of a sou.—7th. At the 
Government House, Madras, Lady Mun- 
ro, of ason.—9th. At Mysore, Mrs. Van 
Ingan, of a son.—l0th. At Courtallum, 
the lady of W. O. Shakespeare, of H. C. 
Civil Service, of a daughter —i3th. At 
Madras, the lady of Lieut. W. C. Brun- 
ton, 2d Regt. Light Cavalry, of a son.— 
15th. At Narcot, the lady of Lieut. Nay- 
lor, 89th Regt. of a son, who expired 
next day.—18th. At 'Trichinopoly, the lady 
of H. Prichard, Esq. of a son.—19th. At 
St. Thomas’s Mount, the lady of Capt. 
Abdy, of a son; In Camp, at Jualnah, 
the lady of Lieut. R. Gibbings, of a son, 
who expired on the 24th inst.—22d. At 
Bellary, the lady of Lieut. A. Fraser, 
Quarter Master 2d Batt. 23d Regt. N.L., of 
a daughter.—26th. At Masulipatam, the 
lady of Lieut. Col. Kenny, Ist Batt. 17th 
Native Regt., of a daughter. 

Marriages.—Aug. 20th. At Madras, at 
the Vepery Church, George Moore, Serj. 
Major Ist Batt. 9th Regt. Native Infan- 
try, to Miss Amelia Pratt.—22d. At St. 
yg Church, Lieut. Jos. Simmons of 
H. M. 41st Regt., to Matilda, ay est 
—— of Wm. Rutter, Esq.—Sep. 22d. 
At Wallajahbad, Malcolm M‘Neile, Esq., 
Lieut. and Adj. 6th Reg. Light Cavalry, 
to Emily, second daughter of Major Ben- 
nett, 69th Regt. 

Deaths.— ng. 6th. On the Mount 
Road, Madras, Emma, third daughter of 
Mr. T. Brady, aged 9, of cholera mor- 
bus.—20th, At Trevandrum, Travancore 








Births, Marriagés; and Deaths. 


Cornelia, seventh daughter of the late 
A. Lunel, Esq., of Cochin, aged 21.— 
2ist. At Jalah, Rosa Stanley, daughter of 
Capt. Bentley, 2d Batt. 3d Regt. N. L, 
aged 16 months.—24th. At Wallajahbad, 
ussey William Robert, only child of 
Lieut. R. I. H. Vivian, aged 2 years.— 
27th. At Hussingabad, Major W. Henley, 
Political Agent at Bhopal; at Madras, 
Jane Elizabeth, Ist wife of Capt. Fen- 
wick, of the Madras European Regt. 5 
at Madras, Jane, wife of Capt. Fenwick, 
of the Madras European Regt. ; at Ma- 
dras, Mrs. C. Araton, aged 47, of cholera 
morbus.—29th. John S. Araton, son of the. 
above, aged 13, of the same disease ; Mr. 
W. K. Tolson, son of the late Maj.Gen. Tol- 
son.—30th. At Pursur Vakam, Maj. Adam 
Brown, aged 53.—Sept. Ist. At Madras, at 
the residence of Oriel Viveash, Esq., Thos. 
Fraser, Esq., late of the H. C. Civil Ser- 
vice, and many years collector of Nellore ; 
at Madras, at the house of Mr. Atkinson, 
Assistant Commissary, Sophie, the wife 
of Mr. 8. V. Gore, aged 36.—4th. At Ma- 
dras, of cholera, Catherine, wife of J. 
Cox, Esq. of the Medical Establishment 
of this Presidency.—6th. At the Presi- 
dency, Edward R. Sullivan, Esq. of the 
H. C. Civil Service; suddenly at Banga- 
lore, the wife of the Rev. A. Forbes.— 
lith, At Madras, Eliza, infant daughter 
of E. Gordon, Esq.—17th. Capt. Edward 
Doveton, Madras Establishment, Aide- 
de-Camp to Gen. Sir John Doveton, aged 
23.—18th. Mrs. Julia Taylor, daughter of 
Mrs. Frances Godfrey, aged 19 years ; 
Major J. D. Crompton, of the N. V. Batt. 
—22d. At Chittledroog, the infant daugh- 
ter of Capt. N. H. Hatherly, Ist Batt. 6th 
Regt. N. 1.—30th. Aged 30, Mr. William 
Clemons, second son of Lieut. and Adj. 
James Clemons, of the Ist N. V. Batt. 
BOMBAY. 

Births —Aug. 9th. At Ahmednoggur, 
the Lady of Capt. Laurie of Artillery, of a 
son.—13th. At Belville, the Lady of Major 
Tucker, Dep.-Adj.-Gen. of the Army, of 
a son.—20th. The lady of John Wedder- 
burn, Esq. Civil Service, of a daughter.— 
24th. At Sattara. the lady of Capt. H. 
Adams, of a son.—Aug. 24th. At Tan- 
nah, Mrs. Horne, of a daughter.—26th. 
At Colabah, the lady of Capt. Barr, of 
a daughter. — 27th. The wife of Mr. 
D. Kenderdine, of Hon. Com. Ma- 
rine, of a son.—Sept. Ist. At Bombay, 
the lady of the late Capt. Johnson of the 
Artillery, of a daughter. At the same 
place, the lady of Charles Keys, Esq. Mas- 
ter Attendant of the H. C. Marine, of a 
daughter.—Sth. At Colabah, the lady’ of 
Capt. G. Rotton, H. M. 20th Regt. of a 
daughter.—15th. At Poonah, the lady of 
Capt. R. W. Browne, Inspector of Forts, 
Deccan, of a daughter. 

Marriages.—Aug. 28th. At Bombay, T. 
Barnard, Esq. Civil Service, to Marian, 
second daughter of William Clark, Esq. 
Devonshire.—Oct. 13th. Lieut. A. Adam, 
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of the Nizam Service, to Miss Ann Willis, 
niece of Major Willis—Sept. 2d. At Bom- 
bay, Lieut. Houghton, of the H. C. Ma- 
rines, to Miss Sophia Henshaw. 

Deuths.---Aug. 10. At Bombay, Luzia, 
the wife of J. C. Monteiro, Assistant to the 
Marshal of Bombay Gaol, aged 27.---11th. 
Mrs.Bezzada Stephanus, alias Khanumjae, 
widow of the late Mr. Stephanus Minas, 
aged 96. She was a native of Ispahan.--- 
16th. At Bombay, Colin F.S. Mackenzie, 
the infant son of Mr. G. C. Mackenzie, 
aged | month and 23 days.---17th. At Can- 
nanore, William ata oa youngest child 
of Captain Wigan, |4th Regt. Nat. Infan- 
pe Pa eer At Bombay, the infant son 
0 


Conductor John Kilkenny, of the Ord- 


nance Department, aged 9 months and 
15 days.---22d. At Belvidere, I. H. Jones, 
Esq. of the Civil Service, aged 21 yeais.--- 
23d. At Bombay, Eliza Sophia, the wife of 
Capt. W. G. Graham, of the Country Ser- 
vice, aged 22. 

MACOA. 

Marriaye.--Sept. 16th. James F. N. Da- 
niel, Esq. of Hon. E. 1, Company’s Fac- 
tory in China, to Jane Anna, eldest 
daughter of Rey. Philip Le Geyt, of Mar- 
den, Kent. 

CEYLON. 

Marriage,--Sept. 3d. At Point de Galie, 
by the Rev. Mr. Garston, Colonial Chap- 
lain, Richard Brock, Esq. to Miss Anna 
Rabinel, youngest daughter of the late 
J.D. Rabinel, Esq. Judge in the Hon. 
Company's Service at Malacca. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Birth.—Dec. 17th. Lady Mary Fitzroy of 
a daughter. 

Death.—Nov. 26th. At the Cape, whi- 
ther he had repaired from Madras for the 
benefit of his health, Peter Cherry, Esq., 
First Judge of the Provincial Court of 
Circuit at Chittoor, in the 5lst year of 


his age. 
= MALTA. 

Death.—Jan. llth. Off Malta, and on 
board the yacht of Sir W. Curtis, Bart., 
C. T. Haden, Esq., late of Sloane-street, 
Surgeon, in the 3¢th year of his age. 

DEMERARA. 

Birth.—Jan. 6th. The lady of Lieut. 
Col. Goodman, Vendue Master, of a 
daughter. 

Death.—Aug. 25th. By an accident on 
the Aronous, Mr. J. Stephenson, one of 
the proprietors of the Guiana Chronicle.— 
Feb. 6th. In the Colonial Jail, Mr. John 
Smith the Missionary. 

JAMAICA. 

Marriage.—Jan. 4. At Manchester, Ja- 
maica, George Dempster, Esq., Surgeon, 
to Catherine, relict of the late John 
Thompson, Esq., of May Day and Wood- 
side plantations, and member of the Hon. 
House of Assembly. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
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Death.—Jan. 2d. At Jamaica, Robe~* 
Wellard, eldest son of Henry Mealpers, 
Esq., of Knightsbridge. 

ST. VINCENTS. 

Death.—Dec. 10th. On ward the Petry, 
Capt. Sayers, on her passage to St. Vn- 
cents, Mr. W. G, Rattenbury. oo 

GREAT RRITAW, kar 

Births —Feb. 20th. At St. John’s- 
wood-road, Regent’s Park, the lady of 
J. S. Willimors, Esq., late of the 3rd 
Reg., Bengal Cavalry, of a “laughter.— 
29th. At Wateringbury, KPirt, the lady of 
Capt. Adamson, of the Hon. East_India 
Company’s Service, ofadaughter.—March 
19th. At Exeter, the lady of John Teache- 
maker, Esq., ofa. daughter.---23d. At 
Canterbury, the Marehioness of Ely, of a 
daughter ; at Farnham, Surrey, the ady of 
Capt. A. Brown, of the ship Bengal Mer- 
chant, of a daughter. 

Marriages.—Feb. 23d. At Fores, Capt. 
Faleoner of the Bombay Army, to Eliza, 
second daughter of the Rey. John M‘Don- 
nell.—24th. At Crayford, Heury Hayne, 
Esq., H. M. Commissary Judge in Brazil, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
Thomas Slack, Esq., of Bloomsbury- 
square.—March Ist. Robert Nelson, Esq., 
Madras Civil Service, to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Jonathan Harrison, Esq., of 
Gower-street.—4th. W. H. Sykes, Captain 
in the Bombay Army, to Eliza, daughter 
of W. Hay, keq., of Russell-square.— 
24th. At St. George’s Church, by the 
Lord Bishop of Raphoe, Octavius Wig- 
ram, Esq., son of Sir Robert Wigram, 
Bart., to lsabella Charlotte Knox, daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Lord Bishop of Derry.— 
March. At Sutton, Surrey, Geo. Noakes, 
Esq., late of St. Thomas in the Vale, 
Jamaica, to Miss Ellen Muggridge. 

Deatis.—Feb. \@th. At Teignmouth, 
Devon, ‘Thomas Warham, Esq., late of 
Bengal.—27th. Aged two years, Sophia 
Matilda, youngest daughter of Sir Robert 
and Lady Wigram.—2z9th. Of apoplexy, 
Sir Thomas Reid, Bart. and East India 
Director, aged 61.—March Ist. Lieut. 
General Sir George Wood, K.C. B. of 
the Hon. E. 1, Company’s Bengal Army.— 
4th. Master John Wade, third son of 
Rev. N. Wade, late Senior Chaplain at 
Bombay.—6th. Of apoplexy, Flower Free- 
man, Esq., of Kennington-lane, late of 
Barbadoes.—7th. In New-street, Spring- 
Gardens, of apoplexy, James Dick, Esq., 
late of Kingstov, Jamaica.—9th. In Bru- 
ton-street, of whooping cough, Wellesley 
Abbas, son of Right hon. Sir Gore Ouse- 
ley, Bart., in his 11th ag ee John 
Bartlett, Esq., aged #3, formerly Com- 


mander in the service of the Hon. E. I. 
Company.—2lst. At Streatham Park, 
Thomas Harrison, Esq. F.R.S. Hon. Sec. 
to Royal Institution and African Institu- 
tion, aged 55.—23d. Aged 73, Millicent, 
Widow of John Hall, late Commander of 
the Worces ter E, Indiaman, 





































- Aug. 17 


Aug, 27 
Sept. 5 


Sept. 8 
Sept.13 
Sept.14 


Dates not known 
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ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND. 


Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. 
Liverpool .,. ++ London e+ «+ Brown .. 
Cowes .. «+ «++ Packet ++ «+ Oxnard .. 


Off Dover .. «- Kerswell .. .. Armstrong 
Off Falmouth .. Diamond = .. .. Short... 
Off Portsmouth .. _ Morley... .. Stavers .. 
3 - Bishop .. 


ORs 1. os ee Mars 2. os ° 
Margit .. .. Recovery .. .. Darney.. .. 
Margate oo c+ Speke 2. oc. oe Cato at xa 
Off Portsmouth .. Regalia oo oe Come “os us 
Off Liverpool  .. Bridget os oe Mtl) oc) 
Downs -» «+ Lusitania .. .. Langdon os 
Off Dover .. .. Alexander .. .. Robe .. «. 
Downs «+ «+ Norfolk o. pe Greg . ice. on 
Downs os »« Morley .. .. .. Halloway .. 
Downs ee aad ‘Amelia |. Short na 
Downs -» «+ MaryJane .. .. M“ ‘ormack .. 
Downs «+ «+ Waterloo .. Alsager .. .. 
Downs «+ «+ Bombay a rr 
OG Dever ... .. Mont .. « .. Cob... .. 
Off Dover .. .. General Kya eee 
Off Penzance .. Augusta «+ «» Anderson ee 
Downs -» RoyalGeorge .. Biden .. .. 


ofr Plymouth .» Kains .. ., .. Cunningham 
Off Hastings «+ Ogle Castle -. Brown .. .. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 







Port of Departure. Date. 


Bengal .. .. «+ Oct. 25 
Batavia ° -» Nov. 1b 
Cape of Good Hope Dec. 13 
Batavia .. .. ... Nov.2 
Cape, &e. 1. ae ee oq 2 
Cape of Good Ho 
S. Seas and St. Heiena De Dec. 20 
Mauritius... Nov. 12 
New South Wales .. Aug. 22 
Bengal . «+ Oct.3 
New South Wales -. Aug. 20 
Mauritius .. .. .. Dec.1 
Bengal oi me . eax tte Ab 
Bengal ve es be (nD 
Madras and Bengal Oct. 3 
cia of Good Hope Jan. 3 
MA we oe oe 


Ching .. .<2 >» Nov. 22 
China... .. «. Dec. 2 
China... .. .. o Dec.3 


China.. .. .. Dec. 3 
Madras ;. .. 
Be 


Batavia .. .. s 
ngal oe ee ; 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


China .. . Lowther Castle .. Baker .. .. 
New “South Ww ‘ales Ocean .. .. .. Harrison ee 
New South Wales Competitor .. .. Ayscough .. 
New South Wales Commodore Hayes Moncrieff .. 
Van Diemen’s Land Mariner -» «+ Herbert... .. 
Bengal .. .. .. Madras oe, me GHOR ae 

Madras oo «+ Ganges .. .. Cumberlege 
China .. .. .. Kellie Castle -. Adams .. 


China .. .. .. Warren Hastings Rawes .. .. 
China .. .. .. Vansittart .. .. Dalrymple .. 
China .. .. «. Scaleby Castle .. Newall .. .. 
China .- «+ «- CharlesGrant .. Hay oe se 
China .. .- «Atlas .. .. .. Mayne .. «. 
China .. .. .. Repulse e. «+ Patterson .. 
China .. .. «. Bridgewater .. Mitchell os 
China .. .. .. Hythe .. .. .. Wilson .. .. 
China .. .. «+ Herefordshire .. Hope .. .. 
Bengal .. .. .. Royal George .. Reynolds os 
Bengal .. .. .. Mexbro’ ++ .- Shipton .. .. 
Bengal .. .. «Kingston .. .. Bowen .. . 

Bengal .. .. .. Fame .. *  eeeee 

Bombay oe ee Castlereagh . -- Durant .. .. 
Bengal .. .. .. Atherton .. .. Percival ws 
tw: ;' os, san esxieam isc SE es.-ae 
Bombay e+ «+ Layton .. .. «- Miller ne 
Bengal .. .. .. Osprey .. ° i oe 


Van Diemen’s Land Mariner oe Herbert .. 
Van Diemen’sLand Mary .. .. .. Steele .. 
Bengal .. .. .. Potton .. .. .. Welbank . 
Bengal .. .. .. Minerva .. .. Probyn .. .. 
Bengal .. .. Marq Wellington Blanshard .. 


Bengal .. .. .. Rockingham +» Beach ,. 

Bengal .. .. .. Duke of Lancaster Davis .. .. 
Bengal .. .. .. Lady Campbell Betham .. .. 
Bengal .. .. .. Florentia’ .. .. Wimble., .. 
Bengal .. .. .. Thomas Grenville Manning., .. 
Bengal .. .. .. P.Charl. of Wales Gribble .. .. 
Bengal .. .. «. Grenada ++ «+ Anderson... 
Bengal .. .. .. Orient ae. ee 
Bengal .. .. .. Palmyra ee 
China .. .. .. Windsor +» «+» Haviside ae 
Batavia... .. .. Henry .. .. «. Thatcher b's 
Cape .. .. ..» Borodino heute: GR bbe. ae 
Cape .. .. «. Aquatic e+ «+ Barkus .. .. 
Cape .. .. .. Triton .. « Cle a= as 
Se Buckinghamshire Glasspoole dé 
Cape oe ef oF M ee ef P oe 





Deal .. .. «. «. April 26 
Portsmouth .. .. April 24 


Plymouth.. .. .. Mar.27 
Woolwich ++ «+ April 20 
Cowes 4. « «+ May 18 
Deal .. .. .. .. Mar.24 
Portsmouth «+ «+ June 12 
Desl.. «6 o- o Feb. 27 
Deal .. 2. .. «. April 20 
Deal .. .. .. ~. April 29 
Portsmouth » «+ Mar. 15 
Portsmouth .. .. Mar. 27 
Plymouth.. .. .. Mar.15 
Dal 20 2. oc to mae 8 
ee Feb. 27 
Deal .. .. .. «. Feb. 27 
Deal .. -» « Jan. 8 
Deal .. .. «.. «- June 17 
Portsmouth |. .. June 10 
Portsmouth .. May 26 
Deal .. .. .. «. May 26 
Deal .. .. .. June 15 
Deal .. .. «. .. May 25 
Portsmouth .. .. Mayl 
London .. .. .- May 18 
Clyde... .. .. «.. May 29 
Cowes .. .. .. May 18 
eee Jan. 10 
Deal .. .. .. «. May 25 
Deal .. .. .. .. Junel6 
Plymouth.. .. .. May 28 
Deal .. .. .. .. June 16 
Liverpool.. .. .. June 12 
Portsmouth .. .. Feb. 27 
Deal .. .. .. « May 25 
Deal .. .. .. .. June 18 
Plymouth... .. .. May 28 
London .. .. .. April30 
Portsmouth .. .. Feb. 27 
Cowes ., .. .. May 18 
Deal .. .. .. «. Feb. 27 
Deal .. .. «. «» April 29 
Cowes .. os «. Ang. 18 
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ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, CONTINUED. 


Dute. ‘Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Departure. Date. 

Dec.12 Cape .. .. .. Barossa . «+ Hutchinson .. Cork . o/ ed Sept. 20 

Dec. 13 Cape .. .. «+ Kerswell — — Plymouth . ee July 24 

Dec, 13 Ca oe «+ «+ Swallow -. Blackman .. Bristol .. .. .. Aug. 20 , 

Dec, 18 Cape... .. «- Hope, ...«. «+ Norris. .. .. Londop ... .. .- Sept.23 ‘ 
ec.20 Cape .. .. .. Mars .. .. .. Bishop » SIM as cc. os oe, Oe 

Dec.22 Cape .. .. Aquilar.. .. .. Watson... .. London .. .. .. Sept.3 

Dec. 30 Cape P Nepos . eo Trader .. .- Plymonth.. .. .. Qet.19 

Jan. Tenerifie. | . Guardian .. .. Sutherland .. Torbay .. .. «- Jan.3 

Jan, Cape + e+ «+» Cornwallis .. .. Henderson .. London .. .. o« 

Jaa. Teneriffe +.» «+ General Harris .. Westead oe (St cctce oo Be 

Jan. 2 Cape .. .. .. Hibernia .. .. Gillies .. .. Plymouth... .. .. Nov.8 


DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 


Date. Port of Departure. Ship’s Name. Commander. Destination. 
Mar.}) Downs «+ «+ London .. . Sotheby . Bombay and China 
Mar.10 Downs ++ «+ Joseph . Christopherson Batavia 
Mar.10 Liverpool .. .. Westmoreland . Worthington... Bengal 
Mar.13 Downs .. .. .. Lady Melville . Clifferd .. .. Madras 
Mar.14 Portsmouth Eleanor oo e+ Mitchell.. Cape 
Mar.14 Plymouth .. .. Britannia .. Bourck .. Cape 
Mar.14° Cork .. .. .. Almorah is oe -. New South Wales 
Mar.17_ Downs -» «+ Hottentot .. .. Sinclair.. .. Cape . 
“y ne ( Cape, Mauritius, 
Mar.17_ Portsmouth -» H.M.S.Arachne .. «+++. sseeeeee*) Madeira and Bengal 
Mar.19 Plymouth .. .. General Palmer .. Truscott... Madras 
Mar.20 Torbay .. .. .. William Money Jackson .. Madras and Bengal 
Mar.20 Torbay .. Lang .. .. «- Lusk .. .. Van Diemen’s Land 
Mar.20 Gravesend Agincourt .. .. Eastwick ., Hambro’ and India 
Mar.23 Cowes .. .. .. Marquess Camden Larkins .. .. Bombay and China 
Mar.23 Portsmouth .. Larkins .. .. .. Wilkinson .. Madras and Bengal 
Mar.23. Cowes > eo Eliza ae Faith .. Bombay 
Mar.23 Portsmouth .. Lonach .. . West .. .. Mauritius 
Mar.24 Portsmouth William Fairlie Smith .. .. Madras and China 
Mar.24 Downs .. Catherine M‘intosh.. .. Madeira 
Mar.24 Downs .. .. Phenix .. White .. Van Diemen’s Land 
: 

SHIPS EXPECTED TO SAIL IN THIS MONTH. ‘ hg 
Port of Departure. Ship’s Name. Commander. Destination. a 
Downs .. .. .. Mellish .. .. .- Cole Bengal iy 
Portsmouth -» LordAmberst .. Lucas Madras and Bengal ' 
Portsmoath -- Resource as Ss ae Madras and Bengal fi i 
Portsmouth .. Goleonda Edwards Madras and Benga! ne 
Portsmouth -» Exmouth .. .. Owen Madras and Bengal Le 
Portsmouth «. Lady Raffles «+ Coxwell.. Madras and Bengal de) 
Portsmouth .» David Seott . Bunyon.. Madras and Bengal cu 
Downs .. .. .. Upton Castle ‘Thacker Bombay I 
Portsmouth -» Triumph «+ e+ Green .. Bombay f 


Bombay 

Mauritius 

Mauritius 

Batavia, Penang, & Singapor » 
Batavia, Penang, & Singapore 


Euphrates Mead aa 
Muigrave C astle. Ralph .. «- 
Timandra .. .. Wray os 
Salmon River Gransmore 

Scorpion Wrixon .. .. 


WRB os «c os 
MOD ak. ae ae 
Downs . oy oe 
Downs .. .. 
Downs .. .. 


Downs .. .. .. Aiac rity Findlay .. .. Cape 
Downs .. .. Cleary . Watson .. Cape and St. Helena ; 
Downs .. .. .. Denmark Hill, Forman New S Wales & V. D’s Land 1%. 
Downs .. .. «. Deveron «+ «+ Wilson .. .. New S.Wales & V. D’s Land if 
Portsmouth «+ Phoenix .. « White .. .. NewS.Wales & V. D’s Land 
SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 
Date Lat. and Long. Ship’s Name. Commazder. Fromwhence. Destination 





Jan. 2 188.8. 29W. Heroine .. .. Ostler . London .» New So.Wales 
Jan. 3 14.208. 28W.  Barkworth .. Cotgrave » London .» Bombay 

Jan, 3 23.508. 30W. Bengal Merchant Brown .. .. London .» Madras,Bengal 
Oct. 22 8.0 N. 90E. Albion .. Swainson . Liverpool . Bengal 

Noy. 21 46.6 17.31 SNE nc cs ce ie 6s oe Oe ee . Amsterdam 
Oct. 12 Cambrian a . London . Bombay 

Nov. 1 4.20 N, aterloo .. Studd «+ London ++ Bombay 

Jan. 5 Perseverance 4. -- ++ «+ «+ Genoa .. ., Sumatra 

Nov. 13 Castle Forbes .. Ord . London . New So. Wales 
Jan. 5 13.56 8. 8.30W. Mars .. .. Tetcome . Batavia .. Amsterdam 
Mar. 20 Of Lizard Lady Melville .. Clittord .. .. London .. Madras &China 
Dec. 14 Jemima .. ., Wait .. «+ Singapore . Cowes 

Nov, 428, Elizabeth ,, 4, SWAN 4 4 Bengal a Liverpool 












Shipping Intelligence. 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVALS FROM INDIA. 


By the Ann and Amelia.—From Madras : Mrs. 
Reid; Mr. R. C. Cole, Surgeon; Capt. Fen- 
wick; Mr. Reid; Capt. W. H. Goddard; Mas- 
ter S. Steward, and two’Native Servants. 


By the Kains.—From Madras: Left at the 
Cape the 4th of January, Mrs. Boham ; Capt. F. 
Hall; Mr. W. Boham, Surgeon; Capt. E. Hib- 
game; Lieuts. T. P. Lang, 13th Dragoons, E. 
Dobbin, W. Bremmer, G. Williams, H. 1. Ken- 
nye; Ensign J. C. Hawes; Mr. 8. Gore ; two 

isses and Master Strattons; and two Misses 
Atkinson. 


By the Regalia. —From Hobart Town: Mr. 
J. Raine; John Richards; and A. Danvers. 


By the Lusitania.—F:om Sydney: Mr. Bun- 
stall and Family ; and Capt. Purcall. 


By the Waterloo.—¥rom China: Rev. Dr. 
Morrison, from China, and Chinese Servant; 
Dr. Gillman, Medical Board, Calcutta, and Ser- 
vant, from the Cape ; Charles Ewbank ; James 
Gibson; Robert Gibson; Charles Watson, Cor- 
poral of the St. Helena Infantry; Sarah Wat- 
son, and three children. . 


By the Morley.—From Bengal: Capt. Cort- 
land and Lieut. Steward, 16th Lancers ; Lieut. 
Butch, 11th Dragoons; and Lieut M‘Dougall, 
59th Regt. 


By the Bombay.—From China : The Countess 
de Boccarmi, and three children ; R. C. Morris, 
from Batavia; Mrs. Morris and child; Mr. D. 
Fraser, from Batavia; Mr. Eljlenckhaysan and 
four servants. 


By the General Kyd.—¥rom China: J. G. 
Deeder, Esq. Bengal Civil Service ; and Mr. R. 
W. Dickson, late Third Mate of the Prince Re- 
gent. 


By the Kent.—From China: Brevet Major 
Ellard, 65th Regt.; and Henry Jordan, servant 
to Mr. Rainy, late purser of the Hythe, who died 
at sea on the 6th of March. 


By the Royal George.—Mr. Spankie, Advo- 
cate General of Bengal; Mrs. Spankie and six 
children ; Lieut. Williams, of the 44th Regt. ; 
Mrs. Berry and child, from Macao; Rev. H. 
Harding, Chaplain, from ditto; and Mr. James 
Buttivant, from China. 


DEPARTURES TO INDIA. 


By the Thames, Litson.—For Ceylon : Major 
and Mrs. Smith and six children; Mr. Matthew 
Boyd,jun.; Mr. Shipton; Mr. Baily; two Mis- 
sionariesfrom the Wesleyan Society ; ten Officers 
of his Majesty’s }6th and 45th Regts. and seventy 
men, 

By the Lady Meiville.—For Madras and China; 
James Taylor, Esq. ; Lieut.-Col. Boardman, H. 
C.S.; Miss Boardman; Lieut.-Col. Wahall, H. 
C. S., and Mrs. Waball; Capt: Coyle, H. C.5S. ; 
Capt. Symes, H. C. S., and Mrs. Symes ; Lieut. 
Kingston, H.C.8.; J. Prinsep, Esq.; Lieut. 
Bennett, Ist Royals ; Lieut. M‘Leod, H.M. e9th 
Regt.; Ensigns Fraser and Taylor, H. M. 46th 
Regt.; Rev. Mr. Allen and Mrs. Allen; Rev. 
Mr.Hatlowell ; Misses E!iza and Mary Thomp- 
son, Compton, and Chaters; Mr. Birlo, Sur- 
geon ; Mr. Hewitt, Surgeon, H. M. 46th Regt. ; 

lessrs. Dumesque and Crawferd, Writers ; 
Messrs. Ashton, Kean, White, M‘Kenzie, Hun- 
ter, Forbes, Pritchard, Cross, Roberts, Atkin- 
son, Prescott, and Pocock,Cadets; Messrs.Wren, 
Stephenson, Macintosh, and Clements, and 275 
troops. 

By tie Wm. Money.—For Madras and Ben- 
gal: Miss Nairns; Miss Beckitts; Capt. and 
Mrs. Mailardaine ; Capt. and Mrs. Senior ; Rev. 
H.1I, Fisher, Messrs. Beetson, Taylor, Riddill, 
Coates, Gaitskill, O’ Brien, Savage,Wilson, Max- 
well, H. Jackson, Lentsell, Harroll, G. Tylie, 
Drought, Tutin, Robertson, Hunt, Manson, 
Harris, Powys, Wellbank, Nicholson, Pritchard, 
and Grove, and Majors Bell and Hopkinson. 

By the Marquess Camden.—For Bombay and 
China: Capts. Ruddock and De Champ, and Mr, 
Taylor. 

By the Eliza, Faith—For Bombay: Messrs. 
Graham and Jones, Cadets. 

By the Wm, Fairlie —For Madras and China : 
Hon. Mrs. and two Misses Murrays ; Mrs. Cha- 
mier; Lieut. Mrs. and Miss Gardner; Capt. 
and Mrs. Jourdag; Lieut. and Mrs. Dyer ; 13 
Oflicers, 3 Cadets, 1 Assistant Surgeon, 327 
Rank and File, 40 women and 60 children. 

By the Larkins.—For Madras and Bengal: Mr. 
Pearson, Advecate General; Mrs. Pearson ; 
three Young Ladies ; Mrs. Yeld; Miss Jefferies ; 
Miss Casenove; Dr. O'Flaherty, H. M. 46th 
Regt.,Mrs. and three Misses O'Flaherty; Mr.Ro- 
bertson, Civil Service ; Capt. Woodroff; Messrs. 
Abbott, Milner, Brady, Huish, Matthews, and 
Kingston, Cadets. 


On the 2ist of September the Atlas, Capt Clifton, and the Potton, Capt. Wellbank, 


ran aground, and it was feared both ships would be lost. 
that the Potton had, however, been got off, with little damage. 


Subsequent accounts state 
‘The Atlas had run 


the Hog Creek, but the water rose above the hatches, running past the Creek 


u 
etaban to twelve knots an hour, so that they could not get out the cargo. 
had got part of the Company’s mint on board. 


been Jost or damaged in the river Hoogly. 


The Potton 
In addition to these, several ships had 


The Hon. Company’s ship Farquharson arrived at the Cape the 28th January, from 
China; and on the 20th do. fell in with the Thalia, Munro, from Batavia, in distress 
for want of men ; took her in tow off Algoa Bay, but was obliged to cast her off, from 
stress of weather, with five men belonging to the Farquharson on board. 





DIRECTION TO THE BINDER. 
*,* The Appendix to be placed at the end of the Vol, immediately before the Index, 











APPENDIX. 





Destrous of placing on record, for future reference when necessary, a complete 
History of the late Discussions in India respecting the Freedom of the Press ; and, 
at the same time, unwilling to intrude on the space which should be appropriated 
to subjects more calculated to interest the general reader,—we have thought it 
best to occupy a few additional sheets, by way of APPENDIX, with the Official 
Correspondence that follows. The Documents could not be given at separate in- 
tervals, and ina broken and disjointed manner, without materially lessening their 
interest, and diminishing their force ; nor would it be doing justice to the ques- 
tion to offer a mere abstract of their arguments. We shall leave to the enemies 
of a Free Press in India the task of presenting garbled and ex-parte statements, 
on this subject, to the world ; and, for ourselves, adopt the more impartial plan 
of giving, complete, the Letters which have been written on both sides ; leaving 
the reader to form his own conclusions on the facts and opinions therein developed 
and expressed. Under the system of terror that prevailed in India, towards the 
close of Lord Hastings’s Administration, it was deemed unsafe to publish even 
these official documents, at least in fhat country ; and when the permission of 
the Indian Government was asked for this purpose, no answer was made; as if 
the members of it were unwilling to grant and yet ashamed to refuse so just and 
reasonable a demand. It was then determined to make a compilation of the 
letters, and print a few copies for private distribution, until a period should arrive 
when it might be safe to publish them to the world. That period, it is conceived, 
is now arrived ; and from their publication here, the British community will see 
the nature of the writings which the Indian Government thought it necessary to 
restrain in their Eastern dominions, and estimate rightly the sleuder grounds of 











their pretended alarm. 





A brief Statement of the principal Events connected with the Question of Summary Transpor- 
tation without Trial, as a Punishment for Offences through the Press in India. Compiled 
chiefly for the elucidation of certain points referred to in the Official Correspondence, which 
has recently passed between the Chief Secretary to Government and the Editor of the Cal- 
cutta Journal.—Printed exclusively for the private Information of the Editor’s Friends ; 


but neither published nor sold.—August 13, 


The impossibility of multiplying manuscript 
copies of the recent Official Correspondence, 
between the Chief Secretary to Government 
and the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, on 
the subject of Discussions through the Press, 
so as to satisfy the wishes of friends who feel 
interested in the question, has led to the Edi- 
tor’s adopting the present method of gratifying 
their desire, by printing a few copies for pri- 
vate use only, Itis to be understood, there- 
fore, by all those into whose hands such co- 
pies may fall, that they are to be regarded in 
the same light with written transcripts of the 
originals, and as Private Papers, not to be 
communicated without the writer’s express 
permission. 

To elucidate the question, and explain 
many references that are made in the course 
of the Correspondence alluded to, it has been 
thought advisable to reprint certain Documents 
bearing on the Freedom of the Indian Press, 
and to confine the Official Letters to those in 


Orient, Herald, Vol, 1, App. 
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which Summary Transportation without Trial 
is made the threatened punishment for alleged 
offences through the Press. Such cases as 
have been brought before the King’s Court, 
to be tried as libel by the laws of the land, 
cannot of course be considered to bear on the 
main question of the Freedom of the Press in 
India, since abuses of the press must neces- 
sarily be subject in every free country to its 
legal judicial tribunals. The only legal pro- 
ceedings yet entered into on this ground, have, 
moreover, been before made public in the 
newspapers, as Reports of the Court; and the 
object of the present Pamphlet is merely to 
show the real state of the question as far as 
Summary and Forcible Banishment from the 
Country, without Conviction or Trial, is con- 
sidered the proper punishment for any act 
which the Government, without the interven- 
tion of any court, may deem objectionable. 

As bearing particularly on this question of 
Transportation without Trigl, which, what- 
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ever may have been the spirit and intent of the 
Act, may be enforced under its letier, for other 
offences than those through the Press, or 
indeed without the proscribed individual 
having committed any offence at all,—as well 
as to explain the references made to this sub- 
ject in the last letter of this compilation, it 
has been thought advisable to print also the 
Correspondence that passed befween Mr. 
Buckingham and the Bombay Government, be- 
fore his connexion with the Indian Press, and 
before his entertaining the most distant idea of 
being connected with it. They will show, in 
the strongest light, that Arbitrary Transporta- 
tion, at the mere will of the Government, (or 
* Transmission,” as a distinguished Advocate 
for the exercise of this extraordinary power 
has gently termed it,) may be legally enforced 
on an individual, without his having done any 
thing that should justly subject an Englishman 
to such hardship and ignominy; though its in- 
flicting the very same loss and punishment on 
Innocent and unoffending persons, which the 
laws of England would adjudge to the guilty 
only, cannot be doubted. 

After the Correspondence with the Govern- 
ment of Bombay on the question of Transpor- 
tution mithout Trial, will be introduced the 
following Documents, illustrative of the state 
of public opinion at Madras, namely :— 

1. Extracts from the Speeches of Sir Samuel 
Toller, the Company’s Advocate General, 
the Honourable Colonel Stanhope, and Mr. 
Stavely, at the Meeting at Madras, convened 
in May 1819, for the purpose of voting an 
Address to Lord Hastings; the Extracts being 
confined to those portions that-speak of his 
Lordship’s emancipation of the Indian Press. 

2. Extract from the Address of the Inhabit- 
ants of Madras, read by Major Blacker, at the 
Government House in Calcutta, on the 24th of 
July 1819. 

3. Extract from the reply of Lord Hastings 
to the Address from the inhabitants of Ma- 
dras. 

As Preliminary Documents, these have been 
thought sufficient to show the general senti- 
ments of the British community at Madras, on 
the value and importance of a Pree Press, and 
the explicit views of the Marquess of Hastings 
as cordially agreeing with their own. The 
sentiments of the British community of Bom- 
bay, and the views of its present distinguished 
Governor (the Hon. Mount Stuart Elphin- 
stone,) on that subject, may be gathered from 
the fact of his making the removal of the Cen- 
sorship at that Presidency almost the first act of 
his Government. The sentiments of the great 
majority of the British community under this 
Presidency have always corresponded to those 
of their countrymen at Bombay and Madras, 
and remain, it is believed, unchanged; * so 
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that the general voice of India in praise of a 
Free Press, is in unison with that of the dis- 
tinguished Nobleman who pronounced its bigh 
eulogium to his fellow-subjects here, and with 
the praise of whose magnanimity for this aet, 
the whole of Europe has resounded wherever 
a Free Press was known, while our Trans- 
atlantic brethren have echoed back from their 
shores the praises with which England was 
filled, on the present Freedom of the Press in 
India, as compared with its Slavery in former 
days. 

To reprint all that has been written on this 
subject would be to republish nearly every 
Number of the Calcutta Journal for the last 
three years; but it may serve as an indication 
of how strongly and steadily the current of 
general feeling has run in the same channel 
with that of the Editor and the Supporters of 
that Paper, to state, that standing alone as it 
has done—the only zealous and determined 
Advocate of Free Discussion, the only channel 
for the full, fair, and free exercise of Public 
Opinion, and the only instance of reducing to 
practice the maxims avowed by the Governor 
General as those by which a Free Press should 
be directed,—several of its most violent Oppo- 
nents have, one after the other, disappeared from 
the field. The few that remain with any respec- 
table circulation, have been compelled to aban- 
don their opposition; and the two that now 
continue it are as low in the public estimation 
as they can well descend, while the circulation 
and the popularity of the Calcutta Journal has 
increased from its first establishment, is still 
increasing, and rises over every obstacle, only 
because of its firm adherence to these points. 
As it set out with the advocacy of Freedom of 
Opinion, so it has continued uniformly to 
maintain what it first professed; and neither 
the hope of reward, nor the fear of punishment 
—the prospect of gain, nor the dread of ruin— 
the smiles of the few, nor the neglect of the 
many—nothing, in short, but an honest convic- 
tion and a conscientious belief, could ever pre- 
vail on its Editor to profess any other senti- 
ments than those which have uniformly been 
expressed by him, and will be uniformly main- 
tained as long as the Liberty of the Press shall 
be left to us in India, and he may be spared to 
exercise it. 

The Documents before alluded to will be 
given in the order in which they are enume- 
rated, and be followed by the Article that 
drew forth the displeasure of the Governor 
General in Council for a supposed unjust insi- 
nuation on the Government of Madras, with 
the Correspendence arising out of this; and 
closed with the Article that occasioned the 
displeasure of the Government, as being sup- 
posed to contain insinuations of disrespect to- 
wards the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, with the 





* The Proceedings, Speeches, Resolutions, 
&c. of the inhabitants of Calcutta, onal! Public 
Occasions when they have met in large bodies, 
sufficiently evince the tone of geveral feeling, 


which is indeed singularly strong and decided 
in favour of a Free Press, fora society of which 
at least one halfis composed of persons serving 
the Government in various capacities. 
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Correspondence that arose out of this also. 
No comment will be appended to either, as 
the object of this compilation is not to make 
an Appeal to the Public, nor to pronounce an 
opinion on the merits of the case, but simply 
to put such of the Friends of the Editor and of 
the Press, as have an anxious wish to be in- 
formed on the subject, in possession of all the 
Documents that have a real bearing on the 
question of Transportation without Trial, as 
a Punishment to be inflicted on what may be 
deemed by the Government an improper use 
of the Liberty of the Press, and a violation of 
the proper bounds of Free Discussion ; or in- 
deed whatever else may be objectionable to 
their views and wishes ; since the exercise of 
this power is not defined or limited to specific 
offences, but is wholly dependent on their dis- 
cretion, and subservient to their mere will. 

To begin with the Bombay Case, in the 
order of enumeration.—The present Editor of 
the Calcutta Journal, Mr. Buckingham, being 
at Bombay in the year 1815, and in command 
of a new ship, to which he was appointed 
within a few weeks after his arrival, while fit- 
ting out for a voyage to China, the subjoined 
Correspondence occurred between the Honour. 
able Company’s Solicitor, the Chief Secretary 
to Government, the Governor in Council, and 
himself :— 


To Mr. BUCKINGHAM. 

Sir,—I have received the orders of Govern- 
ment, to call upon you to give security to pro- 
ceed to England in such ship and at such time 
as may be appointed by Government, it being 
understood, that you have no licence or au- 
thority to remain in India. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Your obedient Servant, 
J. H. STEPHENSON, 
May 10, 1815. Company’s Solicitor. 
To FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq. Chief 
Secretary to Government. 

Sir,—Having been called upon by Mr. J. H. 
Stephenson, the Honourable Company’s Soli- 
citor, to give security for my proceeding to 
England in such ship and at such time as may 
be appointed by Government, it being under- 
stood that I am provided with no licence or 
authority to remain in India, I beg leave to 
lay before you a brief outline of the peculiar 
circumstances which led to my visiting this 
country, both with a view to account for my 
being unprovided with such licence, as well as 
to ground a hope of receiving the indulgence 
allowed to be exercised by the Government in 
granting special licences until the pleasure of 
the Court of Directors shall be known, as ex- 
plained in the new Act of 53 Geo. 3. cap. 155. 
sec, 37. 

In the month of April, 1813, long before the 
new Act was passed, I sailed from Portsmouth 
for the Mediterranean, in company with the 
Stirling Castle, on board of which Lord Moira 


was embarked for India, and proceeded from 
thence to Malta with the intention of settling 
there; but being prevented from landing by 
the existence of the plague, I was compelled 
to proceed on to Smyrna, and soon afterwards 
to visit Egypt, where a mission to this country 
was proposed to me for the purpose of form- 
ing a commercial connexion between the most 
respectable British house in Alexandria and 
Cairo, and the mercantile establishment of Mr. 
John Leckie of this place. 

After a considerable sacrifice of time and 
money, I quitted Egypt on a voyage to Bom- 
bay, under the immediate patronage of Colonel 
Missett, the British Resident, and Mr. Peter 
Lee, the British Consul there, by both of whom 
I was furnished with letters of introduction 
and recommendation, it being unknown to 
them as well as to myself at that time what 
were likely to be the restrictive clauses in the 
new Charter, which had not then reached that 
country; and the general anticipation being 
that former obstructions as to visiting India 
would be removed, and greater facilities grant- 
ed by it to the industry and honourable views 
of such of his Majesty’s subjects as might be 
disposed to engage in the trade of the East, 
particularly through channels like that of the 
Red Sea, which, if not occupied by British 
subjects, would in times of peace inevitably 
fall into the hands of foreign merehants. 

On my arrival here, my first endeavours 
were to ascertain what were the necessary 
steps to be taken to avoid the slightest suspi- 
cion of my intentions being clandestine, when 
I accordingly reported myself personally to 
Mr. Goodwin, the Superintendent of Police, 
and by him was taken to the Right Honourable 
the Governor, to whom I disclosed with frank- 
ness the train of circumstances which led to 
my voyage, and the object it had in view. 

It has unfortunately happened that frem the 
great length of my passage down the Red Sea, 
my arrival here was at a ‘moment when some 
general commercial changes as well as altera- 
tions in the private views of Mr. Leckie, to 
whom I came particularly addressed, had in- 
duced him to abandon his first intentions, so 
that I remained here almost without any posi- 
tively determined object, until under these cir- 
cumstances an offer has been made to me on 
certain conditions, by Mohammed Ali Khan, 
the agent of the Imaum of Muscat, of the com- 
mand of one of his vessels, destined for the 
China trade, a station for which I am qualified 
by nearly seven years’ experience, as chief 
officer and commander of different British ships 
to America, the West Indies, and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

As then, Sir, a long train of expenditure, 
losses, and disappointments, have rendered 
me incapable of returning to England imme- 
diately without absolute ruin to all my pros- 
pects, and without involving also the want 
and suffering of a dependent family; since, 
too, I haye neither deserted the service of 
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his Majesty, nor of the Honourable Company, 
nor have the remotest intention of interfering 
with their exclusive privileges, nor belong at 
all to the description of persons against which 
the restrictive clauses of the Act seem chiefly 
to be directed, nor have manifested the most 
distant wish to evade the orders of Govern- 
ment; I have to beg that you will solicit for 
me the indulgence of a special licence to re- 
main in India, until the pleasure of the Court 
of Directors shall be known, according to the 
power vested in the local governments by the 
37th section of the Act before alluded to, in 
order to enable me to accept the employment 
thus offered to me in the service of the Imaum 
of Muscat, whose maritime commands cannot, 
perhaps, be more advantageously disposed of 
for the interests of Great Britain than by being 
placed in the hands of her own subjects, rather 
than those of France or other foreign powers. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. 8. BUCKINGHAM. 
Bombay, May 12, 1815. 


To Mr. BUCKINGHAM. 
Public Department. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter dated the 12th 
instant, I am directed to inform you that the 
Right Honourable the Governor in Council 
cannot, consistently with a due attention to 
the instructions of the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, accede to your application to be per- 
mitted to remain in India until their pleasure 
shall be known. I have the honour to be, &e, 

F. WARDEN, Chief Sec, to Gov, 

Bombay, May 17, 1815. 

To the Right Hon. Sir EVAN NEPEAN, Bart, 
President and Governor in Council, Bombay. 

Right Honourable Sir,—I have had the ho- 
nour to receive, in a letter from the public 
Secretary, dated the 17th instant, information 
that the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council could not, consistently with a due at- 
tention to the instructions of the Honourable 
Court of Directors, accede to my application 
to be permitted to remain in India until their 
pleasure should be known. 

When I addressed the Government through 
its public Secretary, in my letter of the 12th 
instant, in answer to the Honourable Com- 
pany’s Solicitor’s demand of a security for my 
returning to England, and stated the grounds 
on which I ventured to hope for the indul- 
gence of my being suffered to remain here until 
the pleasure of the Court of Directors upon 
my case should be known, I was induced to 
believe that such indulgence, from the nature 
of the circumstances under which it was soli- 
cited, would not have been denied to me. 

On a reference to the new Charter, the first 
time of my seeing which has been since my ar- 
rival in this country, I am more and more con- 
firmed in my hopes that your Right Honoura- 
ble Board will yet, on reconsidering my case, 


conceive it to be one of those which were in 
the contemplation of the British Legislature, 
when the provisionary clauses of its last Act 
were framed.—You will pardon me, therefore, 
Right Honourable Sir, if, induced by the anxi- 
ety natural to my situation, I take the liberty 
of bringing before you an extract from it, in 
the words of the Act itself. 

“ Provided nevertheless, that any Governor 
General, or Governor, of the said Presidencies, 
for extraordinary reasons, to be entered upon 
the Minutes of Council, may authorize by spe- 
cial licence, the residence of any subject of 
his Majesty in any place or places under the 
government of such Presidency, until the plea- 
sure of the said Court of Direetors shall be 
known in their behalf; and that such special 
licence shall be deemed and taken to be of the 
same force and effect as a licence of and from 
the said Court of Directors, until notice of the 
pleasure of the said Court to the contrary shall 
have been given to such person, by delivery 
thereof to such person, or by leaving the same 
at his last place of abode, or by publication 
thereof in the Gazette of the Presidency by 
which such special licence shall have been 
granted: provided that a copy of such licence, 
and of the reasons for granting the same, ac- 
companied with an application for a licence 
from the said Court of Directors, shall be trans- 
mitted to the said Court of Directors forthwith 
after the granting thereof.” 53 Geo, 3. cap. 150. 
sec. 37. 

Had it not been in the contemplation of the 
British Parliament that cases might arise in 
which the individual being found in India with- 
out a licence might be blameless, and worthy 
of receiving a special one from the local go- 
vernments, until the reasons for his being so 
unprovided and a statement of his case could 
be known to the Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors at home, no such clause as the one just 
quoted could have been necessary. I have ven- 
tured to presume that my own is a case of that 
description, and I am not without a hope that 
your Honourable Board may still be induced to 
regard it in that light. 

Having quitted England long before the new 
Act for the regulation of Indian affairs had 
passed, and without having, at that time, the 
remotest intention of visiting India, my depar- 
ture from England without such licence is per- 
fectly accounted for. At the same time, such 
facilities are granted by the New Charter for 
all unobjectionable persons obtaining licences, 
that it can scarcely be doubted but that an ap- 
plication for that purpose would easily procure 
one, as will be seen by a reference to the thirty- 
third section of the said Charter. 

My original determination to visit this coun- 
try was not even formed until I was already 
midway between Great Britain and her Eastern 
possessions, and was then brought about by a 
series of losses and disappointments which com- 
pelled me to seek for some immediate employ- 
ment; and wadertaken for the accomplishment 
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of a particular object, without a view to fixed 
residence, and in the contemplation of a tem- 
porary stay only for that purpose. 

That object has, however, been defeated, by 
the length of my voyage, and consequent late- 
ness of my arrival; a voyage, in the course of 
which, besides the sufferings and” sacrifices 
that I have sustained on the way, the small 
portion of what remained from my ruinous 
losses, all arising from a plague which no hu- 
man prudence could foresee, no human skill 
avert, has been altogether expended. 

But for the generous assistance of Colonel 
Missett, the British Resident in Egypt, my 
voyage from that country to Bombay could not 
have been undertaken; and I am unwilling to 
suppose that such a man, so long holding a 
public situation connected with the Company’s 
Service, and who has acquitted himself of its 
duties with so much credit to himself, and sa- 
tisfaction to his Honourable Employers, would 
have patronized me in an undertaking which 
he believed to be at all improper, or likely to 
interfere in the remotest way with the Hon. 
Company’s interests. 

Finding myself disappointed in the particular 
object for which I visited this country, and on 
which I rested all my future hopes of indepen- 
dence, I naturally looked around me for such 
means of procuring an honourable subsistence 
as might offer themselves to the industry and 
qualifications of any honest man. Experienced 
in my own profession, [ sought no other favour 
than the power of exercising it for the mainte- 
nance of myself and my family, for whom I have 
been two years labouring in vain. The testi- 
monies which I was enabled to produce of my 
capacity, and the number of my recommenda- 
tory letters, procured for me, and fortunately 
too as I then thought, the offer of the command 
of a new ship in the China trade, belonging to 
the Imaum of Muscat, a service for which a 
partial knowledge of the Arabic language, ac- 
quired during my stay in Egypt and Arabia, 
had still more particularly qualified me. 

The rejection, on the part of Government, of my 
application for permission to hold the command 
of this ship, belonging to the independent prince 
of a country (Arabia) to which British subjects 
can go without any licence whatsoever (being 
out of the Company’s limits), will, if persisted 
in, oblige me to abandon the only hope that re- 
mains of recovering the serious losses which I 
have incurred by unforeseen and inevitable ca- 
lamities, of placing me in a situation to meet 
the claims existing inst me as a husband 
and a father, and of enabling me again to fill my 
station as a useful and honourable member of 





society. 

It is not for me, Right Honourable Sir, to 
offer an opinion on the nature of the private in- 
structions of the Honourable Company, on 
which the refusal to accede to my request is 
grounded ; but surely it cannot be denied that 
it is a case of peculiar, I would almost say, in- 
credible hardship, aftey having trayelled through 
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countries universally deemed barbarous and sa- 
vage, and meeting in them kindness, hospita- 
lity, and liberal treatment, to find on my tread- 
ing on what I looked forward to as an ajmost 
native shore, and mixing again with my cotn- 
trymen, all my hopes of protection and encou- 
ragement on that account entirely destroyed. 
Through all my travels hitherto, the cireum- 
stance of my being an Englishman has obtain- 
ed for me facilities, honours, and distinctions ; 
until, on my arrival here, where it would have 
been expected that such a privilege would have 
operated still more powerfully in my favour, I 
regret to find that the very circumstance of my 
being an Englishman, is the heaviest charge 
which can be laid to my account. Had I been 
a Frenchman, an American, or even a Turk, 
seeking refuge among foreigners and strangers, 
I should have been unmolested in my labours 
and pursnits, and permitted to remain in any 
part of British India; but, simply because I 
am a British subject, a title which on all other 
occasions is the best and proudest claim to in- 
dulgence and favour, I am rendered liable to 
penalties, to hardships, and even ruin, for dar- 
ing to be found in British territories, and that 
too, without my being considered guilty of any 
crime, without even theimputation of a fault. 
It is well known that Arab ships throughout 
the Eastern seas, have been commanded both 
by Frenchmen and Americans, who have, in 
such situations, acquired a knowledge of the 
local navigation, which has fitted them for the 
boldest enterprises in privateers, and enabled 
them to do extensive injury to our commerce 
thereby. Indeed, from the ignorance of the na- 
tive captains, no Arab ship is sent upon a voy- 
age of any difficulty without an European com- 
mander; and it must be evident, on national 
and politically commercial grounds, how im- 
portant itis to secure these commands in the 
hands of British rather than of foreign mariners, 
for the double purpose of increasing the respec- 
tability and influence of the British character 
with all the Native Powers of the East, and of 
ays like- 
3, from 





preventing the subjects of nations alw 
ly, sooner or later, to become our enemi 
holding stations which will often enable them 
to counteract us, and give them opportunities of 
acquiring such information as may be of the 
highest importance to the prosecution of their 
designs. 

I have reached this country through toils and 
dangers, fatigue and expenditure, no small por- 
tion of which has been incurred and suffered in 
the prosecution of researches, honourable, I 
hope, to the undertaker of them ; beneficial, I 
would fain believe, to mankind; and likely to 
be of service perhaps to my country; circum- 
stances which, of themselves, are in every other 





nation admitted as claims to some indulgent 
considerations on the individual’s behalf. 

I have found a station suited to my capacity 
and my wishes, one which I hope I am qualified 
to fill with credit to myself, satisfaction to my 
employers, agd adyantage to British interests ; 
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and in that station I am desirous of honestly 
employing my industry and my skill. Itcannot 
be, surely, that because I am unfortunate, when 
I am selected as worthy of an employment in 
which these misfortunes may be ameliorated, 
and when I am desirous of avoiding all oflence 
either to private interests or to public laws, by 
industriously earning a subsistence, that I 
should be thought to deserve to suffer all the 
loss of time, and painful mortification of a char- 
ter-party voyage, after which I should be placed 
on shore in England to return to my family after 
two years toils and absence, with disappointed 
hopes, with broken spirits, and with empty 
hands? I still trust, that the justice, if not the 
liberality of the Government will deliver me 
from such a calamity. 

In a situation of such inexpressible anxiety, 
and threatening such ruin to all my prospects, 
I shall be excused by the very nature of the di- 
lemma to which I now find myself reduced, if I 
claim some merit from my share in the prose- 
cution of those plans for extending our know - 
ledge of foreign lands, which have been con- 
sidered as forming one of the peculiarjglories of 
the present reign. When I had what I deemed 
the good fortune to extend my journey above 
the cataracts of the Nile, in a tract hitherto 
but little visited and imperfectly described, I 
did imagine, when affording my contribution 
towards African discovery, (an object which had 
been encouraged with such eagerness and at 
such expense by the mosteminent of our states- 
men, and particularly by the distinguished no- 
bleman who now presides over the British em- 
pire in India,) that I had perhaps established 
some slight claims to the countenance of my 
countrymen in Asia. 

Had there been the slightest existing cause 
for the exertion of the power of transporting me 
to England, from the discovery of any thing 
dishonourable or improper in my conduct or my 
views, or could I believe that my removal from 
hence would be of the remotest benefit to man- 
kind or to my country, I should have submitted 
without a murmur to the laws that banished 
me; but, conscious as I am that my views are 
as laudable as my conduct is irreproachable, 
and that my removal would plunge innocent 
and deserving beings into almost irretrievable 
misery, without benefiting a single individual, 
I am stil! willing to believe, from the known 
liberality of the Government here, that it will 
yet see reason to refrain from carrying so harsh, 
and, to me, so ruinous a measure into execution. 

Permit me then again, Right Honourable Sir, 
to throw myself on your notice, entreating you 


yet to consider whether my case be not one of 


those for which the British Parliament has 
made provision by the thirty-seventh section of 
its Act, in enabling the local governments to 
exercise their discretion thereon; and whether 
my present removal to England can be of the 
slightest private or public benefit ; since, as my 
character is unobjectionable, and my purposes 
lawful, my claim may be expected there to be 


heard and granted at last, according to the pro- 
visions made for that purpose in the thirty-third 
section of the Act already referred to. 

In the mean time, permit me to state, that I 
am not only willing, butextremely desirous that 
the circumstances of my case on which 1 ground 
my hopes of indulgence, should be laid before 
the Honourable Court of Directors for their opi- 
nion and pleasure thereon ; and that I shall be 
prepared to accompany a representation of it, 
with such references to the most respectable 
merchants in London, as shall prove to them 
the truth of my statement, and establish the 
purity of my character and reputation ; under 
all which considerations, I cannot but continue 
to indulge a hope that one of the great objects 
of the New Charter to encourage the labours 
of upright and honourable British subjects in 
India, will not be defeated, by refusing me the 
power to exercise my own industry for the 
maintenance of myself and my family, and that 
your Honourable Board will yet see reason to 
permit my continuance in a command, from 
which both private and public benefits might 
accrue, without the probability of its being pro- 
ductive of a single evil. 

In the event of my being permitted to remain 
in India until an application can be made on my 
behalf at home for a licence from the Honour- 
able Court, I shall of course be prepared to 
give the requisite securities for a compliance 
with their decision, in quitting the limits of 
their territories immediately on my receiving 
their orders so to do. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 
J. 8S. BUCKINGHAM. 

Bombay, May 26, 1815. 


To Mr. BUCKINGHAM. 
Judicial Department. 

Sir,—I am directed to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter, dated the 26th instant, and 
to inform you that the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council can see no better grounds 
for permitting you to remain in India until an 
application can be made for a licence from the 
Honourable Court of Directors, than in favour 
of any other individual who may think fit to 
come to this Presidency without the permission 
of the Honourable Court, and that the Governor 
in Council cannot, therefore, rescind the orders 
which have been issued for ensuring your re- 
turn to England. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
F. WARDEN, Chief Sec. to Gov. 

Bombay Castle, June 1, 1815. 

To FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq. Chief Secretary 
to Government, Bombay. 

Sir,—I have had the honour to receive your 
letter, dated the Ist instant, containing the re- 
jection of my application for a special licence 
from the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council, and continuing the former orders of 
the Government for my removal. 

Submitting, therefore, to such decision on 
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my case, I beg leave to state my intention of 
quitting India as speedily as possible. 

Disappointed as | have been in my hopes of 
accomplishing the secondary object of my en- 
tering into the country maritime service, I am 
desirous of returning to Egypt by way of the 
Red Sea and Suez, from whence I came, for 
the purpose of closing my concerns in that 
country. 

As every moment’s delay will now be of ma- 
terial consequence to my own affairs, as well 
as inimical to the wish of the Government for 
my speedy departure ; and as no opportunities 
can offer direct from hence to the Red Sea, 
until the return of the fair monsoon, or for se- 
veral months hence, while from Bengal vessels 
are constantly departing, I have to beg that you 
will solicit for me the permission of the Honour- 
able Board to seize the first opportunity of going 
round to Bengal, for the purpose of prosecuting 
my voyage from thence to Egypt without delay. 

To remove all possible doubt from the minds 
of the Government as to my intention of wishing 
to evade its decision, I am desirous that the 
reasons of my visiting Bengal should be stated 
on the face of my passport for that purpose, 
and am prepared to offer all the security that 
can be required, from respectable persons here, 
for my reporting myself to the proper officers on 
my arrival in Bengal. 

I have the honour to be, &e, 
J. 8S, BUCKINGHAM. 

Bombay, June 6, 1815. 


To Mr, BUCKINGHAM. 
Judicial Department. 
Sir,—I am directed to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter, dated the 6th instant, and 
to inform you that the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council, being under the necessity 
of enforcing the orders of the Honourable Court 
of Directors, for your return to England, cannot 
allow you the permission you have solicited to 
proceed to Egypt by way of Bengal. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
F. WARDEN, Chief Sec. to Gov. 
Bombay Castle, June 12, 1815. 


The decision of the Bombay Government 
being now final, and leaving no hope of its 
being set aside, preparations were made for my 
going to England as Master of the Wellesley, a 
new 74 gun ship just built at Bombay, that 
birth being offered, and gladly accepted to avoid 
the incouveniences of a charter-party passage. 
Just as this arrangement was settled, a cruizer 
was suddenly ordered to prepare for a voyage 
to Mocha with Government despatches, and this 
offering another opportunity for addressing the 
Government for permission to go by that way 
direct to Egypt, personal application was made 
to the Chief Secretary, (whose kindness 
throughout the whole of this painful and har- 
rassing period was beyond all praise,) and the 
following notes passed on that occasion. 


vit 
To Sir EVAN NEPEAN, Bart. 

My dear Sir Evan,—As the Prince of Wales 
is proceeding to Mocha, I conclude there can 
be no objection to Mr. Buckingham being al- 
lowed to return to Egypt. He has concerns to 
settle there, and is desirous of returning hence, 
as you have not allowed him to go via Bengal. 

Yours, faithfully, 
F. WARDEN. 

Bombay, June 19, 1815. 


Sir EVAN NEPEAN’s REPLY. 
Dear Warden,—I can have no objection to 
Mr. Buckingham’s returning to England by the 
He came hitber, I understand, 


way of Mocha, 
by that route. 

But I have an objection to the allowing him 
to go to Bengal, or to any other part of India; 
haying determined to discourage all attempts 
which may be made by persons to settle in In- 
dia without the licence of the Company. 

To the individual himself I have not the 
slightest degree of objection. On the contrary, 
he appeared to be a sensible, intelligent man, 
and I shall by no means be sorry to see him re- 
turn with the Company’s licence, believing, as 
I do, that he would be of use to the mercantile 
interests, in opening the trade of the Red Sea. 

Yours, &c. 
E. NEPEAN. 

This voyage being inevitable, was performed 
accordingly, and was attended with the break- 
ing up of all the prospects opened to the ba- 
nished individual, from his projected voyage to 
China, and ultimate connexions with India, as 
well as a considerable luss of time and money, 
and the exposure t» all the risks and sufferings 
which followed in its train. 

In the year 1817, Mr. Buckingham returned, 
however, to Bombay ; and the favourable opi- 
nion of Sir Evan Nepean having been affixed to 
the correspondence sent home to the Court of 
Directors, added to a consideration of the hard- 
ship of the case itself, and the influence of some 
friends in England, procured for him a licence 
to remain in India; which, being forwarded to 
Bombay, removed all former obstacles, and he 
accordingly succeeded to the command of the 
same ship from which he was displaced, the 
owner having pledged his re-appointment if 
ever he should return, and in the interval em- 
ployed her under another commander in three 
highly lucrative voyages to Canton, the profits 
of which, but for his banishment under the sta- 
tute, would, at that peculiarly favourable pe- 
riod for trade, have laid the foundation of an 
ample fortane. 

In the year 1818, the ship came round to Ben- 
gal, and being about to be employed on a pro- 
jected voyage to Zanzibar, for the purpose of 
embarking slaves under the cover of the Arab 
flag, the command was resigned, and the du- 
ties of a seaman relinquished for those of an 
Editor, which were undertaken with diffidence 
and reluetance, as being wholly new, and exer- 
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cised for a short period of probation on two 
Papers of the Presidency, then in other hands. 

Mr. Buckingham’s efforts in those papers 
being generally approved, they were purchased, 
with their copyright and materials, and the pre- 
sent Calcutta Journal established in their stead, 
under his sole management and direction. As 
no communication with Government had been 
deemed necessary in establishing this paper, no 
rules or regulations were transmitted officially 
to the Editor, regarding the particular topics to 
be treated of in a public manner; the general 
impression being that the press was free, and 
subject to ro restraints but those of the law 
of England as at home. Accordingly the utmost 
desirable latitude of discussion was indulged 
in by all parties ; the most violent opposition 
was shown by all the papers of the Presidency 
to the Calcutta Journal; and its Editor, as a 
new candidate for public favour, was abused 
and traduced with a coarseness of personality, 
and a total disregard of truth, proportioned to 
the progress which he made in the public esti- 
mation ; the bitterness of their animosity being 
increased by their considering that his gain 
could only be promoted by their loss. As, 
however, all parties were allowed the freest 
exercise of their respective animadversions, no 
idea remained of the press being otherwise than 
free, and it was conceived that a court of law 
was to be henceforth the only tribunal for the 
judgment of its offences. 

That this was an erroneous conclusion, was, 


however, soon shown, by the reseipt of the fol- 
lowing letter from Government :— 


To Mr. BUCKINGHAM, Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal. 

Sir, Judicial Department. 

1.—The attention of Government having been 
drawn to certain paragraphs, published in the 
Cateutta Journal, of Wednesday, the 26th ult. 
I am directed by his Excellency, the Most 
Noble the Governor General in Council, to com- 
municate to you the following remarks regard- 
ing them. 

2.—The paragraplis in question are as fol- 
tows :— 

“* Madras.—We have received a letter from 
Madras of the 1th instant, written on deep 
black-edged mourning post, of considerable 
breadth, and apparently made for the occasion, 
communicating, as a piece of melancholy and 
afflicting intelligence, the fact of Mr. Elliott's 
being confirmed in the government of that Pre- 
sidency for three years longer !! 

“It is regarded at Madras as a public cala- 
mity, and we fear that it will be viewed in no 
other light throughout India generally. An 
anecdote is mentioned in the same letter, re- 
garding the exercise of the censorship of the 
press, which is worthy of being recorded, as a 
fact, illustrative of the callosity to which the 
haman heart may arrive ; and it may be useful, 
humiliating as itis to the pride of our species, 
to show what men, by giving loose to the prin- 
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ciples of despotism over their fellows, may at 
length arrive at. 

“Tt will be in the recollection of our readers, 
that a very beautiful and pathetic letter, from 
the late lamented Princess Charlotte to her 
mother, written just previous to her death, was 
printed in the Calcutta Journal about a month 
ago. This was much admired at Madras, as it 
had been here; and the editors of the public 
prints there, very laudably desiring to add 
every possible interest to their columns, had in- 
serted this letter, but it was struck ont by the 
pen of the Censor, (whom the publie of course 
exonerate, since it is known to all by whom it 
is necessarily directed) and the only reason that 
could be assigned for its suppression, was, that 
it placed the character of the Princess Charlotte, 
and her attachment to her mother, in too amia- 
ble a light, and tended to criminate, by infer- 
ence, those who were accessary to their unna- 
tural separation, of which party the friends of 
the Director of the Censor of the press unfortu- 
nately were!!” 

3.—The Governor General in Council ob- 
serves, that this publication is a wanton attack 
upon the Governor of the Presidency of Fort 
Saint George, in which his continuance in office 
is represented as a public calamity, and his 
conduct in administration asserted to be govern- 
ed by despotic principles, and influenced by un- 
worthy motives. 

4.—The Governor General in Council refrains 
from enlarging upon the injurious effect, which 
publications of such a nature are calculated to 
produce in the due administration of the affairs 
of this country. It is sufficient to inform you, 
that he considers the paragraphs above quoted 
to be highly offensive and objectionable in them- 
selves, and to amount to a vivlation of the ob- 
vious spirit of the instructions communicated 
to the Editors of newspapers, at the period when 
this Government was pleased to permit the pub- 
lication of newspapers, without subjecting them 
to the previous revisions of the officers of Go- 
vernment. 

5,—The Governor General in Council regrets 
to observe, that this is not the only instance in 
which the Calcutta Journal has contained pub- 
lications at variance with the spirit of the in- 
structions above referred to. On the present 
occasion, the Governor General in Council does 
not propose to exercise the powers vested in 
him by law; but I am directed to acquaint 
you, that by any repetition of a similar offence, 
you will be considered to have forfeited all 
claim to the countenance and protection of this 
Government, and will subject yourself to be 
proceeded against under the 36th section of the 
53d Geo. 3. cap. 155. 

Tam, &c. 
W. B. BAYLEY, Chief Sec. to Goy. 
Council Chamber, June 18, 1819. 

The following is the Circular of Government, 
addressed to all the editors of newspapers in 
Bengal, now first officially brought to the notice 
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of the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, as @ 
guide, for the regulation of the press :— 


(CIRCULAR. ) 


To the Editor of the 


Sir,—His Excellency the Governor General 
in Council having been pleased to revise the 
existing regulations regarding the control ex- 
ercised by the Government over the newspapers, 
I am directed to communicate to you, for your 
information and guidance, the following Reso- 
lutions, passed by his Lordship in Council. 

The editors of newspapers are prohibited 
from publishing any matter coming under the 
following heads :— 

Ist. Animadversions on the measures and 
proceedings of the Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors, or other public authorities in England 
connected with the Government of India; or 
disquisitions on political transactions of the 
Local Administration ; or offensive remarks 
levelled at the public conduct of the Members 
of the Council, of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, or of the Lord Bishop of Caleutta. 

2d. Discussions having a tendency to create 
alarm or suspicion among the native popula- 
tion, of any intended interference with their re- 
ligious opinions or observances. 

3d. The republication, from English or other 
newspapers, of passages coming under any of 
the above heads, or otherwise calculated to 
affect the British power or reputation in India. 

4th. Private scandal and personal remarks on 
individuals, tending to excite dissension in so- 
ciety. 

Relying on the prudence and discretion of 
the editors, for their careful observance of these 
Rules, the Governor Gereral in Council is 
pleased to dispense with their submitting their 
papers to an officer of Government previous to 
publication. The editors will however be held 
personally accountable for whatever they may 
publish in contravention of the Rules now com- 
municated, or which may be otierwise at va- 
riance with the general principles of British 
law, as established in this country, and will be 
proceeded against in such manner as the Go- 

vernor General in Council may deem applicable 
to the nature of the offence, for any deviation 
from them. 

The editors are further required to lodge in 
the Chief Secretary’s Office one copy of every 
newspaper, periodical or extra, published by 
them respectively. 

Lam, &e. 
J. ADAM, Chief Sec. to Goy. 

Council Chamber, Aug. 12, 1818, 





After much consultation with the best in- 
formed of all parties, and yielding to certain 
considerations, urged by many among them 
with great force, accompanied by facts and ar- 
guments, which a respect and delicacy towards 
others preclude the more explicit mention of 
in this place, the following reply was drawn up 
Orient, Herald, Vel, |. App. 
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and sent in by the Editor, which, however satis- 
fied he then was, as to the article adverted to 
being such as might be published of any man in 
power in England, regarding whom such opi- 
nions were sincerely and perhaps justly enter- 
tained, he had the less reluctance in doing, 
from his haying acted under the erroneous im- 
pression that then almost universally prevail- 
ed regarding the freedom of the Indian press. 
The following was the reply adverted to :— 


To W. B. BAYLEY, Esq. Chief Secretary to 
Government. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 18th instant, ex- 
pressing the displeasure of the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council, at the publication of certain pa- 
ragraphs in the Caleutta Journal, of the 26th 
ultimo, reflecting on the character of Mr. Elliott 
in his public capacity as Governor of Madras. 

I shall not presume to intrude on the notice 
of his Lordship in Council, any observations 
tending to the extenuation of my conduct in 
this or in any previous instance, as departing 
from the spirit of the instructions issued to the 
editors of the public journals in India, at the 
period they were exempted from the necessity 
of previously submitting their publications to 
the revision of the Secretary to Government. 

I shall rather confine myself to observing, 
that I sincerely regret my having given cause 
to his Lordship in Council to express his dis- 
pleasure, and the more so, as there is not an 
individual among the numerous subjects under 
his benign government, who is more sensible 
than myself of the unprecedented liberality 
which has marked his Lordship’s administra- 
tion in general, and the immense obligation 
which all the friends of the press owe to the 
measure of the revised Regulations in parti- 
cular. 

The very marked indulgence which his Lord- 
shipin Council is pleased to exercise towards 
me, in remitting on this oecasion the exercise 
of the powers vested in him by law, will ope- 
rate as an additional incentive to my future ob- 
servance of the spirit of the instructions issued 
before the commencement of the Calcutta Jour- 
nal, to the editors of the public prints of India, 
in August 1818, of which I am now fully in- 
formed, and which I shall henceforth make my 
guide, 

Iam, &e. 
J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 

Caleutta, June 22, 1819. 


Notwithstanding this intimation to the Cal- 
cutta Journal, it is worthy of observation, 
that nearly all the other papers of the Presi- 
dency continued to violate daily, with impunity, 
some one or other of the prohibitions of the Cir- 
cular given above. Discussions on the mea- 
sures of the Indian Government were published 
here from original sources, and republished 
from the papers at home, and in none more fre- 
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quently than in the Gazette of the Government 
itself, which being “ published by authority,” 
might be regarded as a safe example to follow. 
That paper was equally remarkable also for 
its containing at the same time, weekly breaches 
of the 2d and 3d Regulations, often in the same 
page; for after the publication of missionary 
accounts, showing that measures were in active 
operation for introducing among the natives, as 
far as practicable, “‘a change in their religious 
opinions,’’ it was common to see a column or 
two filled with “private scandal, and personal 
remarks, tending to create dissensions in so- 
ciety.’ These, it is true, were almost wholly 
directed against the character of the Editor of 
the Calcutta Journal; but as no edict had yet 
passed to place him beyond the pale of the law, 
it could not, in the eyes of an impartial govern- 
ment, have been the less a breach of their re- 
gulations, whether directed against the hum- 
blest individual in society, or against the first 
Member of Council; though doubts may rea- 
sonably be entertained, whether such a privi- 
leged personage could be abused by half a do- 
zen. papers, each daily endeavouring to outrun 
the other in this department of their labours, 
and the Editors remain unmolested. Be this as 
it may, their daily breach of each and all of 
these regulations, strengthened the general im- 
pression that they were enacted for cases of 
extreme urgency only, and that for all ordinary 
purposes of free and impartial discussion, they 
were a dead letter. 

The press was considered free; and Lord 
Hastings was regarded as its liberator. This 
impression was deep and general ; andall India 
felt and acknowledged the value of such a boon, 
because they saw it practically exercised. This 
conviction led to the marked stress laid on this 
act of his Lordship’s administration, by the 
British inhabitants of Madras, at which Presi- 
dency the press still continued subject to a 
censorship; and in the meeting, convened at 
that place in May 1819, for the purpose of vot- 
ing an Address of Congratulation to the Gover- 
nor General, more was said in praise of this act, 
than of any other that distinguished his Lord- 
ship’s brilliant administration. 

The following are portions of the speeches 
made on that occasion at Madras, which were 
read, admired, and cordially assented to through- 
out India, because they were believed to be 
founded in truth, and because the press was 
deemed in every respect free, and subject only 
to the restraints of British law. 

Extract from the Speech of Sir Samuel Toller, 
Advocate General at Madras.* 

The wisest political arrangements have been 
made for the public safety, and to prevent the 
recurrence of those dreadful scenes. The G 





* For the whole of the proceedings of this 
animated and brilliant meeting, the eloquent 
speeches, and the enthusiastic cheers of the as- 
sembly, the reader is referred to the Calcutta 
Jousnal, of June 17, 1819. 
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vernor General, in his Answer to the Address 
of the inhabitants of Calcutta, has, with a manly 
frankness, developed the motives of his policy, 
and has appealed to the public mind for its ree- 
titude ; and I am persuaded that he has not ap- 
pealed in vain. A government, when conducted 
with wisdom and patriotism, has nothing to 
conceal. It is involved in no mysteries ; the 
clearer and the stronger the light in which its 
principles and proceedings are presented to the 
public eye, the more it will be applauded. 
(Hear, hear.) 


Extract from the Speech of the Honourable 
Colonel Stanhope. 


It was my intention to have entered cursorily 
on the policy of the late war, but this subject 
has been handled in so masterly a manner by 
Sir Samuel Toller, that I do not now consider 
it necessary to dilate on it. Had I done so, I 
should have endeavoured to have proved that 
the dangers of extended rule, of being lost in 
expansion, or rather in corruption,—evils dread- 
ful to contemplate, had been diminished by the 
the war. This contest had enabled us to con- 
solidate our power, to strengthen the heart of 
ourempire, and to shorten, by straightening our 
line of frontier. It had made us sound at home, 
and had given us power to repel invasion. In 
place of robbery, extortion, and oppression, 
order had been established: order, the source 
of justice, freedom, and all that is great in go- 
vernment. In a word, it had enabled us to 
shake off a vicious, and to assume an honest 
control. Now good government, however ex- 
tended, constitutes strength, not danger, not 
decline. Whereas, bad government, however 
indirectly and slily exercised, leads on to ruin, 
perhaps to the parent, perhaps to the dependent 
state, possibly to the injury of both. By ruin, 
I mean not loss of wealth and dominion, but 
loss of character, and British pre-eminence. 
Hence, I conclude, that the greater the extent 
of an empire, the more scrupalously should it 
be governed. 

I have thrown out this hint by the way, and 
shall now proceed to the discussion of a subject 
of paramount importance, and which has not 
been touched upon. I allude to the suppression 
of the censorship of the press at Calcutta. This 
generous act of power should, I think, be refer- 
red to in your Address. The establishment of 
a free press in Asia is, in my estimation, the 
most magnanimous act of the Marquess of Has- 
tings’s administration, and is that which will 
come most home to the bosoms of high-minded 
men. (Hear, hear.) 

Gentlemen, you well know what large powers 
are vested in a Governor General, and how few 
men there are who have strength of soul to 
control their passions under so vast and tempt- 


-ing a liberty. We are told, indeed, that prospe- 


rity is the great corrupter of the human heart ; 
and history confirms the apothegm. Her in- 
structive page, however, nay, even our own 
times, furnishes us with some few exceptions 
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to this degrading rule. He surely is a noble 
exception to it, who, returned from triumph, in 
the pride and zenith of power, does away with 
the censorship of the press, and makes that 
press a censor on his own government. (Great 
applause.) 

Permit me now to say a few words on the 
nature of a free press. If, as we are told, the 
understanding be the noblest faculty of the soul, 
it is wise, it is our duty, to cultivate and im- 
prove it. This can only be done by consulting 
our own and other men’s thoughts. Now, since 
these thoughts are chiefly communicated by 
means of language or writing, the usefulest 
privilege of man is to speak and to write freely. 
The right of speech is a great law of nature, 
which is the law of nations when applied to 
stetes, and no human law shonld contradict it. 
Like speech, the press too is but another means 
of giving currency to our thoughts; and like it, 
analogously reasoning, is the common right of all. 
“God gives us reason and freedom to choose ; 
why then should human governments effect a 
rigour contrary to his divine ordinances ?”’ 

The great objection made to the liberty of the 
press, is its licentiousness, or the facility af- 
forded of abusing it. The same objection may 
be made to speech, or to religion, to free-will, 
to locomotion, or to any other of our liberties. 
But offences and crimes are subject to the seru- 
tiny of judges, and to public opinion, which is 
the common law of society; and every breach 
of duty followed by a suitable punishment. 
There are who contend, that Government is 
brought into disrepute by a free press. Aye, 
bad government is, because truth pierces it to 
the heart ; but a mild and just government fears 
not even slander. (Applause.) It courts truth, 
for truth is strong, and generally prevails over 
falsehood in a free encounter. Nay, [ hold, 
that opinions though erroneous, when well can- 
vassed and digested, tend to the ultimate ad- 
vancement of truth. Montesquieu drives the 
argument further. “In a free nation,” says he, 
“itis very often a matter of indifference, whe- 
ther individuals reason well or ill; it is suffi- 
cient that they do reason; from hence springs 
that liberty which is a security from the effects 
of these reasonings.” 

A free press is said to be a general calumnia- 
tor. No character then, however pure, exalted, 
or sacred, can escape its slanders. This is a 
heavy charge. A public calumniator! Is it 
not rather a public vindicator? What manly 
character is there that would not rather face an 
open attack than have his conduct tainted by 
insidious whispers? (Hear, hear.) Or who is 
he so low minded, and of so dastardly a spirit, 
that would not prefer even the certainty of 
being calumniated, to the bare chance of injur- 
ing his country’s liberties ?—(hear, hear)—a 
country distinguished and exalted above the fa- 
mous common-wealths of antiquity, by a free 
press, and which owed her knowledge and her 
power, her freedom, civil and religious, mainly 
to that all-powerful engine. 
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Extract from the Speech of Mr. Stavely, 
Barrister at Law. 

I was not fortunate enough to hear the speech 
of my learned friend. To all that has fallen 
from my honourable friend, who has just sat 
down, I give my full assent ; and add my voice 
to his, in commendation of that freedom, than 
which, in my opinion, a greater blessing cannot 
be bestowed upon our Eastern empire. And, 
Sir, 1 know no law, no reason, no policy, why 
it should not be enjoyed to its fullest extent. 
(Hear.) I say, Sir, I know no law. There is 
none upon your statute-book, which restrains the 
liberty of the Indian press; I speak in the hear- 
ing of those who will correct me if I am wrong. 
I know no regulation; and they are present who 
can set me right, if Lam in error. That there 
is no reason in such restraint, my honourable 
friend who has preceded me, has shown you 
fully; that there is no policy in it, I will prove 
to you before I finish. (Hear, hear.) 

Of what nature is your empire here, and how 

is it maintained? Ask our Legislators of both 
Houses, who have made you laws to govern it. 
Ask your Directors; ask the public meetings of 
your Proprietors ; ask your statesmen who have 
written, and poured forth their eloquence in its 
praise; and one and all, in the same words, will 
answer you, “‘Our empire in the East, is an 
empire of opinion ; it is not, and never can be, 
an empire of force.’ (Hear, hear.) An empire 
of opinion, and that opinion not free! a king- 
dom erected upon thought, and men not free to 
think! It is an absurdity in language, as well 
as fact, which needs but to be stated, to carry 
its own refutation with it. If, indeed, you will 
admit, that your reign is a reign of force; that 
your dominion is a dominion by compulsion ; 
I can have no hesitation to admit you some ex- 
cuse for the enslavement of the mind and the 
restriction of thought: but if, as you desire, 
you would maintain your rule upon the proofs 
of your superior genius, and your excellence 
above all other nations, and over all, above 
those you govern ; if you desire to reign within 
the hearts of your subjects, and govern by their 
affections, you must free their thought from re- 
striction, and the expression of it from restraint. 
For, what improves intellect but the collision 
of mind? and what reconciles the mind to its 
rulers, but the proof that its rulers are occupied 
for its good? and how shall this be known, if 
the great avenues of knowledge are closed up ? 
(Hear, hear.) And who are the people over 
whom you rule? Ages before our days of great- 
ness, they were rich in historians, philosophers, 
and poets. Coeval with the days of a scarcely 
more refined antiquity in Europe, they had ad- 
vanced as far as they, in the march of intellect 
and culture of mind. It is true, that their re- 
finements, their strange abstract speculation, 
their redundant mythology, obscured their soun- 
der and more profitable learning: but, still they 
were a people as far, if not farther advanced in 
science and the arts of peace, than they were in 
those of war. (Hcear.) 
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In those days there was no restraint upon 
their inquiries ; all was soon before them from 
research and disquisition ; and they had no 
limit but that of the powers of their own mind 
Their Mohammedan conquerors came, and with 
them the persecutions for religion; but except 
that subject of religion, all others remained 
open as before ; and to Mohammedans there was 
no deference. The rights of the Musselman 
sovereigns, their duties, their privileges, and 
their power over their people, are discussed as 
freely and as fairly in the books of their learned 
men, as the rights of ours are in our ancient 
commentaries upon our laws. 

Look through the Institutes of Timour and 
Akbar, and is there one trace in them, one ves- 
tige of restraint? Their pages teem with en- 
couragements to learning, with incitement of 
their subjects, to enlarge their minds, and am- 
plify their knowledge ; while, from their his- 
tories we learn, that while every act and 
speech of the monarch and his princes were 
recorded, to form a history of his reign; his 
foibles, his follies, and his weaknesses, were 
open to the satire of the poet and the wit of 
the household fool. (Hear.) Their colleges 
were crowded with men, who found advantage 
in the devotion of themselves to learning; and 
in their schools there seems to have been no 
restraint, which does not at this hour exist in 
full force in our ownland, (Ilear.) 

I scruple not therefore to affirm, that the re- 
gions over which we rule, down to the arrival 
of the Europeans in the East, enjoyed a free- 
dom as extensive as any part of Europe, before 


means of circulating knowledge without type, 
on written books, there was no restriction. 
(Hear, hear. ) 

The art of printing has been eulogized as the 
greatest blessing which has ever been bestowed 
upon mankind ; and we have been the intro- 
ducers of this blessing to the East, But, Sir, 
while you confer a blessing on your people, is it 
wisdom to clog that blessing with a curse ? 
(Hear, hear.) A free and unfettered press is 
indeed a blessing to mankind; but a fettered 
press, in the hands of a despotic monarch, as 
my honourable friend has told us truly, may 
become one of the greatest scourges with 
which the hand of power can be armed; one 
of the most dreadful engines of torture with 
which it can rack the mind. (Applause.) 

And what are the arguments which they 
would oppose, to persuade us that it is unwise ; 
“ that our power would be endangered?” Sir, 
that argument was used against throwing open 
our trade ; but hath that measure at all weak- 
ened us ? Endangered? and by whom? But 
is nothing else still more endangered by re- 
striction? Regicide France has tried, and in 
her Emperor we may read the fate of such con- 
trol. He restrained the press, and interdicted 
ittrom all political discussion ; he suppressed 
all truth, and bid it lie and flatter; daily, at his 
bidding, it vomited forth is slanders and false 
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hoods, measureless + and at what price did he 
buy the privilege to do all this? The morals 
of his people formed no portion of his care ; 
religion formed no part of his scheme of govern- 
ment; he knew that the press, dammed up, 
must burst out somewhere; so he abandoned 
morality to profligates, and religion to the care 
of atheism. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

And are we prepared to purchase restriction 
atsuch a price? Itis not so: that Lhave been 
taught at home. The morality of our fathers 
was as carefully fenced round as their freedoms 
and their religion was dearer to them than both. 
And it is our serious business here, in a foreign 
land, to maintain our country’s character for 
the one, and exhibit the purity of the other, ex- 
ceeding that of any other people of the earth. 
( Applause.) 

“ And to whom would you throw open your 
press ?” To the public. ‘ Pooh! there is no 
public!” Isthere no public!!? Who are you 
that hear me? Whose are the ears that listen 
thus ? Whose are the eyes that are lighted up 
with pleasure ? Whose are the hearts that beat 
in unison with mine ?—Is there no public ? 
Who hath won your empire ? Who had raised 
your glory? Who hath established your do- 
minion? Who hath eternalized your name ? 
(Hear, hear, and great applause.) Sons of free 
men, descended from free forefathers, born in a 
free land, members of that free public, by whose 
voice our masters are, and will, and must be 
judged ; from whom they have received their 
charters, for whose good they exist, upon 
whose breath they live, co-proprietors with 
them of all they are and have. And how, and 
when, and where, and wherefore, have we for- 
feited that freedom, and those rights? It can- 
not be our coming forth to serve our country in 
a foreign land that hath robbed us of those 
rights, and filched, in secret, that for which we 
prided us above all people of the earth. Oh! 
Sir, our country is not thas ungrateful nor in- 
human to her sons. (Greatapplause.) Is there 
no public? Who hath administered your laws ? 
Who hath dealt justice forth among so many 
millions 2? Who hath collected your revenue ? 
Who hath carried on your commerce? Who 
hath consolidated your power, and put it almost 
beyond the reach of time and accident ? Who, 
but the brothers of those men whose arm hath 
won it? Who, but the sons of the same fore- 
fathers? Who, but the members of the same 
British public? And can their filling these 
high offices, can their advancement to these 
high dignities, deprive their minds of energy, 
and their spirits of integrity? Because they 
are thought worthy to rule, where princes have 
ruled before, have they but that privilege, to 
which all slaves are free? the loss of which 
our great master, human nature, has described 
as the most abject state to which humiliation 
can descend—the power at will to utter or 
withhold their thought,! (Applause. ) 

ts there no public ? Who, when faction ran 
her tilt at him, and eloquence and genius, day 
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after day, ponred forth upon him the deluge of 
their indignation at his suppesed misrule ; 
when the father of Indian statesmen stood 
before his country for acquittal or condemna- 
tion; what cheered his mind amid his trials, 
and enabled him to bear their taunts and in- 
sults? What, but the consciousness that he 
had done his duty; what, bat the consoling 
voice of that Indian public whose existence 
has been denied? (Hear.) Sir, there is a 
public, that hath judged, and will judge; that 
hath condemned, and will condemn ; that hath 
honoured, and will honour; that hath been 
feared, and will be feared; and none but he 
who fears it, will shrink from its investigation. 
Yes, Sir, there is a public; and he who first 
coined the phrase, all traitorous as it is, knew 
it and felt it to his inmost core, and mourned 
the truth of that which he had dared to deny. 
(Great applause. ) 

If you will have men upright, honest, and 
single in their dealings ; full of those qualities 
which bind man to man in full and unreserved 
confidence ; give them this freedom of discus- 
sion, and let the public be the judges of their 
acts. He whose motive is good, whose cha- 
racter is single, and his conduct open, needs not 
fear the strictest scrutiny ; and for him who 
fears this free discussion, you cannot have a 
surer medicine to take away such fears in fu- 
ture. (Applause.) 

Before I proceed, however, let me entreat that 
I may not be misunderstood, or imagined to do 
that which I should regret exceedingly to have 
imputed to me : I mean not to give offence to 
any, nor to arraign the conduct of any living 
individual. Secure in the consciousness of my 
own motives, and following its dictates, in what 
my own heart tells me is right, I feel it my duty 
here publicly to deliver these opinions. I be- 
lieve all men to act from as pure motives as 
myself, in all things, till I prove the contrary : 
and, believing that their conduct springs from 
their opinions—mine is a contest of mind with 
mind, of opinion with opinion, reason against 
reason ; and, let the contest stand but thas, 
Stripped of all its circumstances, my opinion 
against his, and I will win the world to back 
me. (Great applause.) 

Entertaining such opinions as these, you will 
not, Sir, wonder at my great admiration of that 
man, whose administration is an illustration of 
all this; and who has given so great a boon to 
India as a free and unfettered press. 


Extract from the Address of the British Inha- 
bitants of Madras to the Marquess of Has- 
tings, read by Major Blacker, in the Govern- 
ment House at Calcutta, on the 24th of July, 
1819. 


The most accomplished statesmen, while they 
provide for the defence and security of the 
realm, neglect not to cherish the arts of peace. 
To cultivate the province of the buman mind, 
to call forth its latent powers, and direct its 
energies ty the jmproyement of segiety 5 to give 





a character and colour to the morals, intef- 
ligence, and spirit of the age ; has justly been 
considered essential to the welfare of the poli- 
tical system. On agriculture, on arts, and com- 
merce, liberal knowledge exerts a powerful and 
permanent influence: it adds to the resources 
of a people while it increases their happiness, 
and is intimately connected with the vital inte- 
rests of mankind. Your Lordship’s attention to 
this important branch of legislature has not 
escaped our notice; and the numerous insti- 
tutions formed for the instruction of the native 
population, are illustrious monuments of British 
generosity, consecrated by the wisdom of your 
Lordship to the prosperity of the empire. 

While contemplating this important subject, 
it must have occurred, that to the attainment 
of truth, freedom of inquiry was essentially 
necessary ; that public opinion was the strong- 
est support of just government ; and that liberty 
of discussion served but to strengthen the hands 
of the executive. Such freedom of discussion 
was the gift of a liberal and enlightened mind ; 
an invaluable and unequivocal expression of 
those sentiments, evinced by the whole tenour 
of your Lordship’s administration. 


Extract from the Speech of Lord Hastings, 
in Reply to this Address. 


You have observed my exertions to diffuse 
instruction through the extensive region with 
which we had hecome thus suddenly intimate. 
I cannot take credit for more than the having 
followed the impulse communicated by every 
British voice around me. Yes! we all simi- 
larly confessed the sacred obligation towards a 
bounteous Providence, of striving to impart to 
the immense population under our protection 
that improvement of intellect which we felt to 
be our own most valuable and dignified pos- 
session. 

One topic remains. My removal of restric- 
tions from the press has been mentioned in lau- 
datory language. I might easily have adopted 
that procedure without any length of cautious 
consideration, from my habit of regarding the 
freedom of publication as a natural right of my 
fellow-subjects, to be narrowed only by special 
and urgent cause assigned. The seeing no 
direct necessity for those invidious shackles, 
might have sufficed to make me break them. 
1 know myself, however, to have been guided 
in the step by a positive and well-weighed po- 
licy. If our motives of action are worthy, it 
must be wise to render them intelligible 
throughout an empire, our hold on which is 
Opinion. 

Further, it is salutary for supreme authority, 
even when its intentions are most pure, to look 
to the control of public scrutiny. While con- 
scious of rectitude, that authority can lose no- 
thing of its strength by its exposure tegenera! 
comment: on the contrary, it acquires incal- 
culable addition of force. 

That government which has nothing to dis- 
guise, Wields the most powerful instrument 
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that can appertain to sovereign rule. It carries 

with it the united reliance and effort of the 
whole mass of the governed. And let the 
triumph of our beloved country, in its awful 
contest with tyrant-ridden France, speak the 
value of a spirit to be found only in men accus- 
tomed to indulge and express their honest sen- 
timents. —_ 

These speeches at the Meeting of the British 
inhabitantsat Madras, the sentiments expressed 
in their address, and the reply of his Lordship 
to the same, convinced all who heard or read 
them, and who believed in their sincerity, that 
the freedom of the Indian press was full and 
complete, that all restrictions but those of the 
law were removed, and that the freedom of 
discussion was now established on the firmest 
besis that the warmest friends of liberty could 
desire. 

Shortly after the publication in the Caleutta 
Journal of all the proceedings arising out of the 
Madras Meeting, which were not permitted to 
be published by the Censor of the Press at 
Madras, certain interruptions were oceasioned 
to the passage of that paper through the Madras 
territories, which are subsequently detailed at 
length, and in consequence of such inter- 
ruptions the following notice was issued to the 
subscribers under that Presidency. 


Notice to Madras Subscribers, published in the 
Calcutta Journal of Friday, Jan. 11, 1820. 


Our Madras friends are already aware of the 
measures which have been taken to impede the 
circulation of this Journal through their Pre- 
sidency, and will have already formed, no doubt, 
4 correct opinion as to the motives in which 
these measures originated. 

As, however, we find our desire to extend its 
circulation through their territories rise in pro- 
portion to the weight and authority that has 
been opposed to it, we have determined to 
make any sacrifice rather than suffer our 
friends in that quarter to be deprived of an op- 
portunity of seeing, now and then, discussions 
on topics which they are not likely to find 
touched on in other Indian prints. 

The Journal will, therefore, be supplied as 
usual at twenty rupees per month, at those 
stations which it may reach without having to 
pass through the hands of a postmaster, who 
may levy a tax on it by order of the Madras 
Government: and such as pass through Ganjam 
on their way, where the additional impost of 
Madras postage must be paid, will be supplied 
at ten rupees per month, the price at which it 
is delivered to subscribers in Calcutta, by which 
means we shall suffer an actual loss of so much 
of the postage as is paid by us for the free pas- 
sage of the paper as far as Ganjam, and be pay- 
ing about fifteen rupees per month for what we 
shall receive back ten,—making the overplus a 
premium to the subscribers for their patronage 
of free discussion, which we hope to see made 
subservient to the great end of public good, for 
which alone it was granted to us. 
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The measures of the Madras Government in 
refusing to let the paper pass free beyond Gan- 
jam, though marked “ Full Paid” at the post- 
office bere, and placed on the same footing as 
post-paid letters, which go free to their desti- 
nation withont any impediment, have already 
occasioned us a considerable loss, in refunding 
the postage exacted from our subscribers in 
that Presidency, which had been already ac- 
knowledged to be “ Full Paid” here, though 
this measure has brought us an increase of 
numbers from that quarter. The sacrifice we 
now propose will be, it is true, an addition to 
such pecuniary loss; but it will at least be a 
voluntary one; and we trust that the disse- 
mination of sound principles in politics, and 
free inquiry on all topics of great public inte- 
rest, wiil meet no check by this means; but 
that the triumph of liberality over its opposite 
quality will be full and complete, whatever ob- 
stacles may be opposed to it, or in whatever 
quarter such opposition may originate. 

On the day subsequent to this Notice, the 
following Letter was received from the Chief 
Secretary to Government :— 

To Mr. BUCKINGHAM, Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal. 

Sir, General Depart ment. 

1.—The tenour of certain observations con- 
tained in the Calcutta Journal of yesterday’s 
date, under the head of a Notice “To Sub- 
scribers under the Madras Presidency,” has 
appeared to his Excellency the Most Noble the 
Governor General in Council to be so highly 
improper as to call for immediate notice from 
this Government. 

2.—The observations alluded to are clearly 
intended to convey the impression that the 
Government of Fort St. George had taken mea- 
sures to impede the circulation of the Calcutta 
Journal, which measures were unjust in them- 
selves, and originated in improper motives. 

3.—The measures of the Madras Government 
to which you allude, appear tobe those adopted 
for the purpose of levying the usual postage to 
which the Calcutta Journal, as well as other 
newspapers, are subjected within the territories 
immediately subordinate to that Presidency. 

4.—Under the arrangement sanctioned by 
Government on the 27th of August last, the 
Calcutta Journal was allowed to circulate to 
all stations to which the Post-oflice Regulations 
of this Presidency extended, free of nominal 
postage, and you were distinctly apprized by 
Mr. Secretary Lushington’s Letter of the 2°th 
of November, that the engagements into which 
you had entered with the Post-office at \his 
Presidency, did not apply beyond the limits in 
question; and that this Government could not 
interfere with respect to any charges on the 
transmission of your papers beyond those 
limits. 

5.—Your remarks on the proceedings of the 
Government of Fort St. George are obviously 
in violation of the spirit of those rules to which 
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your particular attention, as the Editor of the 
Caleutta Journal, has been before called; and 
the unfounded insinuations conveyed in those 
remarks greatly aggravate the impropriety of 
your conduct on this occasion. 

6.—The Governor General in Council has 
perceived with regret the little impression 
made on you by the indulgence you have al- 
ready experienced; and [ am directed to 
Warn you of the certain consequence of your 
again incurring the displeasure of Government. 
In the present instance, his Lordship in Council 
contents himself with requiring, that a distinct 
acknowledgment of the impropriety of your 
conduct, and a full and sufficient apology to 
the Government of Fort St. George, for the in- 
jurious insinuations inserted ip your paper of 
yesterday, with regard to the conduct of that 
Government, be published in the Calcutta 
Journal. 

7.—You are further required to transmit the 
draft of such acknowledgment and apology to 
the Chief Secretary’s Oflice, within the period 
of three days from the receipt of this letter. 

8.—If it should be considered sufficiently sa- 
tisfactory, it will be returned to you for pub- 
lication; but if not, such further commu- 
nication will be made to you on the subject as 
the Governor General in Council may be pleased 
to direct. I am, &c. 

W. B. BAYLEY, Chief Sec. to Gov. 

Council Chamber, Jan. 12, 1820. 





The reply to this Letter necessarily occupied 
some time ; but on the 18th of January the fol- 
lowing Letter was delivered in -— 

To W. B. BAYLEY, Esq. Chief Secretary to 

: Government. 

Sir, 

1.—I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 12th instant, com- 
municating to me the displeasure of his Ex- 
cellency the Most Noble the Governor General 
in Council, at the tenour of certain observations 
contained in the Calcutta Journal of the pre- 
ceding day, under the head of a Notice to Sub- 
seribers under the Madras Presidency; and 
commanding me to transmit to your office 
within the period of three days from the re- 
ceipt of the order, a distinct acknowledgment 
of the impropriety of my conduct, and a full 
and suflicient apology to the Government of 
Fort St. George, for the injurious insinuations 
contained in that Notice, in order to its being 
subsequently published in the Calcutta Journal. 

2.—In reply to this communication, I beg first 
to express to you my sincere and deep regret, 
that any act of mine should appear to his Ex- 
cellency so highly improper 4s to call for imme- 
diate notice from this Government, and still 
more so that such an act should have arisen 
from the exercise of my labours as director of a 
public press, inasmuch as I can safely and so- 
lemnly aver that no man can feel more grateful 
to his Excellency for the indulgent liberality 
which he has always shown to the exercise of 
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those privileges given to us by his removal of 
the restrictions which formerly bound ‘it, than 
myself; and that no man would feel more 
surrow at any undue infringement on that libe- 
rality, or any real abuse of the powers thus 
vested in the editors of public journals, than L 
should do. 

3.—I have too firm a reliance on his Lord 
ship’s impartiality, and too great a confidence 
in his justice, not to hope, however, that he will 
condescend to hear what I have to offer in ex- 
planation of my conduct, however tedious the 
detail into which it may lead me, and I shall 
await the issue of his Excellency’s decision 
thereon with that obedience to his authority, 
which all men ought cheerfully to pay to a 
power so equitably exercised. 

4.—On the 18th of June last I had the honour 
to receive from you a letter of the same datey 
communicating to me the sentiments of the Go- 
vernor General in Council, on certain paragraphs 
published in the Caleutta Journal of the 26th 
May, L819, respecting the reported continuance 
of Mr. Elliott in the Government of Madras, 
These paragraphs were stated to be not only 
highly objectionable in themselves, but also in 
violation of the obvious spirit of the instructions 
communicated to the editors of newspapers in 
August, 1818, when the censorship of the press 
was abolished. Your letter of this date further 
went to say, that any repetition of a similar 
offence, in violation of these instructions of 
August, 1818, would subject me to be pro- 
ceeded against according to law. 

5.—In my reply to this letter, 1 expressed my 
regret at having incurred the displeasure of hie 
Excellency the Governor General, by the vio~ 
lation of the existing regulations, and promised 
to make them in future the guide of my con- 
duct, in the direction of the newspaper under 
my charge. As this profession was made in 
sincerity of heart, so was it rigidly and faith- 
fully adhered to as long as I conceived those 
regulations to be in force, although I saw around 
me every day a constant violation of those very 
instructions in the Gazette of the Government 
itself, in which were republished from the Eng- 
lish papers—1. “ Animadyersions on the con- 
ductof the Ceurt of Directors and other public 
authorities in England, connected with the Go. 
vernment of India ;” 2. “ Discussions on the 
religious opinions and observances of the na. 
tives of India, originating in this country, as 
well as reports of the measures taken in Eng- 
land for the dissemination of Christianity 
among the subjects of our Indian empire ;” and 
3. “ Personal remarks on individuals, not only 
tending to, but actually exciting great dissension 
in society ;” which inclade all the points ex- 
pressly prohibited by the instructions of Aus 
gust, 1818, and which were repeated week 
after week without interruption, and without 
notice from the superior authorities. 

6.—On the 24th of July, 1819, the Governor 
General received in public audience an address 
from the inhabitants of Madras, in whieh 
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among other acts of his benign government, 
those inhabitants congratulated his Lordship on 
the wisdom of his policy, which had been 
founded on the maxims, “ that to the attain- 
ment of truth, freedom of inquiry was essen- 
tially necessary; that public opinion was the 
strongest support of just government; and that 
liberty of discussion served but to strengthen 
the hands of the executive.” They added (ad- 
verting to his Lordship’s removal of the restric- 
tions from the Indian press) that “ such free- 
dom of discussion was the gift of a liberal and 
enlightened mind; and an invaluable and 
unequivocal expression of those sentiments 
evinced by the whole tenour of his Lordship’s 
administration.” 

7.—In the reply of the Governor General to 
this address, his Excellency avowed to the 
world the motives by which he had been ac- 
tuated in the removal of those restrictions from 
the press. Ist. From his habit of regarding 
freedom of publication as a natural right of his 
fellow-subjects, to be narrowed only by special 
and urgent cause assigned ; 2d. From seeing no 
direct necessity for those invidious shackles, 
which he had been induced to break ; and, 3d. 
From a positive and well-weighed policy, 
which had teught him that if our motives of 
action are worthy, it must be wise to render 
them intelligible throughout an empire, our 
hold on which is opinion. “ Further,” his 
Lordship added, “ it is salutary for supreme 
authority, even when its intentions are most 
pure, to look to the control of public scrutiny. 
While conscious of rectitude, that authority can 
lose nothing of strength by its exposure to pub- 
lic comment: on the contrary, it acquires in- 
calculable addition of force.” 

8.—As this was an act emanating from the 
highest authority of the land, and was given to 
the world as an open and solemn avowal of the 
motives by which his Lordship was actuated 
in his removal of the restrictions from the 
Indian press; as it publicly approved of the 
exercise of scrutiny and comment on the con- 
duct of Indian administration, and avowed 
that such commentcould only tend to strengthen 
and add force to a government, the motives of 
whose actions were pure; it appeared to me 
that to withhold such comment was either to 
doubt the purity of those actions which ema- 
nated from the supreme authority, or tacitly to 
question the sincerity of the sentiments thus 
openly and solemnly pronounced. 

9.—I conceived accordingly that the regu- 
lations or restrictions of August, 1818, were as 
formally and effectually abrogated by this step, 
as one law becomes repealed by the creation of 
another, whose provisions and enactions are at 
variance with the spirit of the former. I con- 
ceived, as his Excellency had received the con- 
gratulations of the inhabitantsof Madras, on his 
removal of the restrictions which bound the In- 
dian press,and explained to them the motives 
which had induced them to make that press free, 
that such restrictions were actually removed , 
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and that the press was really free. My reason 
taught me that the validity of a rule prohibiting 
the expression of any opinions on the acts of 
Government, and a solemn approval of the ex- 
ercise of public scrutiny and comment on such 
actions, were incompatible with each other, 
and could not simultaneously exist ; and while 
I regarded the authority which had pronounced 
such scrutiny useful and salutary, as the high- 
est from which any act could emanate ; while I 
valued and revered the character of the illus- 
trious individual who had pronounced it, for 
sincerity and integrity; and while I enter- 
tained the belief that a recent act or Jaw, dif- 
fering in spirit from an older one, necessarily 
abrogated it, I could not regard the instructions 
of August, 1818, as any longer binding or in 
force. 

10.—I accordingly published the remarks of 
others, and also frequently added my own, on the 
measures of Government in all its departmerts, 
civil, military, and marine ; the result of which 
was to extend the admiration of its policy to 
every corner of the British empire in India: 
and never was the maxim, which the Governor 
General had pronounced, of “a government 
which had nothing to disguise, wielding the 
most powerful instrument that can appertain 
to sovereign rule, and carrying with it the 
united reliance and effort of the whole mass of 
the governed,” more fully evinced than in the 
general sense and feeling of the community of 
India on those parts of his Lordship’s adminis- 
tration, thus made the subject of that public 
scrutiny which he had so magnanimously in- 
vited. 

11.—Every thing tended to confirm me in my 
opinion that I had rightly interpreted the wishes 
and sentiments of the Governor General on this 
important subject, and scarcely a day passed 
without my breaking the letter of these regu- 
lations, which I conceived to have no longer an 
existence. I contended openly and honestly 
that the press was free, and when the restric. 
tions of August, 1818, were pointed out by the 
editors of some other papers of the Presidency, 
I opposed to them the more recent and equally 
high authority of the manifesto of July, 1819, 
I gave publicity to the opinion of one of the first 
lawyers of the settlement, that the restrictions 
were illegal; I repeated the sentiments of 
Englishmen from the very heart of the interior 
of India, and the sentiments of public writers 
in England, that Lord Hastings had, by his 
emancipation of the press, conferred a boon on 
his fellow-subjects here, which surpassed in 
value all that had before been granted to them 
by any ruler in whose hands their destinies had 
hitherto been placed : and as all this stood un- 
contradicted, I conceived for myself, in common 
apparently with Mr. Fergusson and many others, 
that the press of India was subject only to those 
laws which regulate it in England, and that it 
was amenable only to the local authority, inas- 
much as that was the executive of the British 
Jaws in India, 
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12.—In the exercise of this freedom, I ven- 
tured to call in question the policy and the 
liberality of the Court of Directors, in some of 
its former, and still more of its recent acts, as 
applied to the immediate administration of 
Lord Hastings himself. I hesitated not to speak 
as Englishmen would do at home, on all the 
passing events of the times, from whatever 
source they emanated, with that freedom which 
had only truth for its limits, and the honest in- 
tention of public good for its end. The con- 
duct of the Bombay Government, or of its pub- 
lic officers, on occasion of its first expedition to 
the Persian Gulf; the defects of the equipment 
of its second and now pending armament; the 
publication of the entire report of the meeting 
at Madras, convened to consider of the address 
to Lord Hastings, which was not suffered to be 
published at that Presidency, but which was 
reprinted afterwards by the Government Gazette 
here; and, in short, topics that would be too 
numerous and too tedious for me to detail here, 
but which must be in the recollection of all 
persons by whom the Calcutta Journal has 
been read, were all touched on with freedom ; 
and it was impossible for me, while these con- 
stantly passed unnoticed by the Government, 
not to be confirmed in my opinion and belief, 
that the sentiments of the Governor General, as 
expressed in his reply to the address of the in- 
habitants of Madras, were not merely abstract 
doctrines or general truths, pronounced without 
a specific object, but were the principles by 
which his Lordship’s conduct was actuated, 
and the grounds on which he founded a system 
of liberty of discussion and freedom of pub- 
lication, which he originally intended to be 
reduced to practice, and of which he had con- 
sequently permitted the free exercise as con- 
sonant with these sentiments, and as meeting 
his avowed approbation. 

13.—I regret, however, to learn, by the tenour 
of your letter of the 12th instant, that I have 
mistaken the extent of the indulgence and free- 
dom which his Excellency meant to allow to 
the Indian press. I did conceive, when the 
Governor General pronounced “ that the tri- 
vmph of our belovedcountry over tyrant-riddep 
France spoke the force and value of that spirit, 
to be found only in men accustomed to indulge 
and express their honest sentiments,” that his 
Lordship had extended to us the privilege of 
the same honest expression of our sentiments 
in India. If, however, I have been.in error in 
drawing this inference, my regret is consi- 
derably heightened by the recollection that I 
have contributed so zealously, and so immi- 
nently to the risk of my fortune, health, and 
reputation, as I have done, to lead others into 
the error into which I have myself fallen. 

14.—From your letter of the 12th instant, I 
must conceive the full existence of those re- 
strictions of 1818, which I had believed to have 
been abrogated, as that letter makes it the basis 
of my offence, that my “ remarks on the Go- 
yernment of Fort St. George are obviously iu 
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violation of the spirit of those rules to which 
my particular attention had before been call- 
ed.” And because of this violation of a law, 
which I bad the strongest reason to believe 
annulled, you peremptorily command me within 
the short space of three days, to make a dis- 
tinct acknowledgment of the impropriety of my 
conduct, by retracting opinions that I honestly 
conceived and honestly expressed; to make a 
full and suflicient apology to the Government of 
Fort St. George, 
expressed by me against its conduct, without 
my being convinced of the injustice or false- 
hood of such opinions, and without my enter- 
taining a sense of having acted wrong; and 
further, to have this couched in terms that shall 
express what you may approve, rather than 
what my own heart and conscience would dic- 
tate, by commanding me to transmit to your 
office within three days a draft of such retrac- 
tion and apology for your revisal and approval, 


for the injurious insinuations 


previous to its publication, on pain of forfeiting 
all the protection of this Government, and 
being proceeded against in such manner as 
may be deemed fit. 

15.—!t is impossible for me to express to you, 
Sir, how I feel humbled by such a demand, in 
the rank which I deemed myself to have held 
among my fellowscitizens in India, as owing tg 
the Government of this portion of the British 
empire the warm and loyal attachment of an 
Englishman, but as being also protected, in my 
rights and property, in return for that alle- 
giance, by the permanent justice and equity of 
the British laws, to which alone I conceived 
myself responsible for crime, and at whose tri- 
bunal I should bow to the decision of my 
judges, with that feeling which ought to cha- 
racterize a subject of a free, but just and equit- 
able government. This, however, is not a topic 
for me to indulge in; and when I proceed to 
an explanation of the immediate cause of the 
remarks published in the Calcutta Journal, 
which have occasioned your present demand of 
a retraction and apology, I have only to beg 
that you will entreat the patient attention of his 
Lordship in Council to what I have to offer on 
that head. I regret the length of the detail 
into which it may lead me, but when the ends 
of justice are to be promoted, I confidently 
rely on his Lordship’s indulgence and impar- 
tiality for a hearing. 

16.—On the 27th of August, 1819, his Lord- 
ship in Council was pleased to sanction an 
arrangement for my payment into the Post- 
office of this Presidency a monthly sum, in 
consideration of which the Calcutta Journal 
was to be guaranteed to pass free to all the 
stations to which the Post-oflice regulations of 
this Presidency extended ; the amount of which 
sum was to be computed according to the 
actual postage due on the Numbers of the Cal- 
cutta Journal that had been despatched from 
the General Post-office here within the same 
month, namely, August, 1819. Mr. Hall, the 
late Postmaster General, was instructed to 
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carry this arrangement into effect; and in the 
first interview which I had with him on this 
subject, he himself gave me the option of two 
modes of forming the computation of the 
monthly sum to be paid. One of these was to 
have the postage calculated from Calcutta to 
certain limits, where the Post-oflices of the 
other Presidencies commenced, and to have the 
papers marked “ Paid” to those limits only, 
leaving the postage beyond them to be paid by 
the persons to whom they were addressed: the 
other mode was to have the computation made 
according to the amount of the whole postage 
due on the papers from Calcutta to their sepa- 
rate ultimate destinations, and, on payment of 
this sum to have them stamped “ Full Post 
Paid,” which would ensure their free passage, 
without further impost, all the way. 
17,—As the great object that I wished to ac- 
complish was an equalization of price, and a 
uniformity of system for the transmission of 
the Journal all over India, I preferred the latter 
mode, though to me by far the most expensive. 
I distinctly asked, however, whether the Post- 
office regulations of this Presidency, which was 
marked in the contract as the limit of my pri- 
vilege, did extend to the receiving postage for 
letters to any part of India, and guaranteeing 
them free and without charge to wherever they 
might be addressed ; and Mr. Hall satisfied me 
that they did, by showing me the Post-office 
registers, in which letters and papers were en- 
tered for places under the respective Govern- 
ments of Bombay, Madras, and Ceylon, the 
postage of which being paid here, guaranteed 
their free passage all the way to whatever 
places they might be addressed; and these 
same registers proved also that a reciprocity of 
system existed under those Governments with 
regard to the transmission of letters to places 
under this Presidency, as every dawk brought 
letters from Ceylon, Madras, and Bombay, the 
postage of which was paid at those respective 
places, and they reached the Post-oflice here, 
marked “ Post Paid,” without having borne 
any additional impost at any intermediate sta- 
tion, or without being subject to any additional 
charge on their delivery here. It was clear, 
therefore, to us both, that as far as receipt of 
postage on the papers, and their free trans- 
mission to their ultimate addresses was con- 
cerned, the Post-oflice regulations of this Pre- 
sidency extended all over the British Possessions 
in India, either by law, or by custom and mutual 
convenience: this, at least, was the practice, 
and it seemed so clear, at least to the Postmaster 
General and to myself, that we did not deem a 
reference tothe Government necessary, out fixed 
the computation of the monthly sum on this 
principle, and executed the bond for the amount 
conjointly in this belief and impression, 
18.—The full postage on the papers was then 
actually paid by me, in this contract, and they 
were marked, as all letters and papers so paid 
are marked, with the Post-office stamp “ Full 
Post Paid,” and despatched accordingly. At 
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first, for a period of about a month, as nearly as 
1 can collect from the letters of different ecor- 
respondents uncer the Madras Presidency, they 
were allowed to pass free to Madras, but the 
postage from Madras to stations beyond it under 
that Presidency was charged to the persons to 
whom they were addressed. Even in thfs, how- 
ever, there was a distinct acknowledgment of 
the principle and practice, that the mark of 
“ Full Post Paid” should guarantee any letter 
or paper to its ultimate destination ; for in a 
letter of Mr. Sherson, the Postmaster General at 
Madras, addressed to John Babington, Esq. 
Collector at Calicut, dated December 6th, 1819, 
attested copies of which I have been furnished 
with, the charge of postage from Madras to 
places beyond it is thus explained :—Mr. Sher- 
son says, “In reply to your letter of the 25th 
ultimo, I beg to state that the Calcutta Journals 
from the Ist of September last, although marked 
on the envelop ‘ Full Post Paid, are inserted 
in the lists which accompany the mails from 
Calcutta, ‘ Post Paid to Madras only,’ conse- 
quently the additional postage from Madras to 
their destination was charged, agreeably to the 
regulations, until the 25th of October last.” 
19.—Here then was a distinct acknowledg- 
ment, that, but for the manner of registry ina 
list, of which of course I could know nothing, 
the papers would have gone all the way free, 
on the same authority as they reached Madras 
free, namely, that they were marked “ Full Post 
Paid.” Through whose mistake this entry was 
made in the Post-office list, as differing from 
the stamp on the envelop, and thus subjecting 
my subscribers to such loss as this distinction 
created, I did not inquire; but having learnt 
that this was the case from private letters, long 
before the copy of Mr. Sherson’s correspondence 
reached me, I had applied to Mr. Hall to repre- 
sent the irregularity of such a step, as charging 
postage on the Calcutta Journals within the 
Madras territory, when I had already paid the 
full postage on them here. Mr. Hall saw and 
confessed the injustice of this charge, and im- 
mediately despatched a letter to Mr. Sherson, 
saying that the full postage had been paid on 
all the Caleutta Journals sent from hence, and 
adding, that the regulations of the Post-office of 
this Presidency empowered him to guarantee for 
this equivalent their free passage all the way. 
20.—This letter reached the Postmaster Ge- 
neral af Madras on the 25th of October, the 
date fixed in his letter to Mr. Babinzton, up to 
which period the postage from Madras to Cali- 
cut had been paid; and in the same letter he 
says, “ But in consequence of a recent commu- 
nication received from the Postmaster General 
at Calcutta, the charging of inland postage on 
the Calcutta Journals transmitted from this 
office (at Madras) to out-stations, ceased on the 
26th of October.” This was a still more dis- 
tinct acknowledgment of the principle that the 
Post-office regulations of this Presidency did 
extend to all places under the British Govern- 
meut in India, as far as the receipt of money 
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and free transmission of letters or papers were 
concerned ; and it was thought so by the Go- 
vernment of Madras as well as by the Post- 
masters of that Presidency, since this practice 
of suffermg it to go free, because marked 
** full post paid,’’ continued with the consent 
of the Madras Government for a period of a 
month, at the end of which, on the 26th of 
November, an impost was ordered to be put 
on it, not from Madras to the stations beyond 
it, in consequence of any difference between 
the Post-office lists and the stamps on the co- 
vers, as before, but from Ganjam to Madras, 
and onward, although the full postage conti- 
nued to be paid monthly by me here, and 
the same Post-oflice stamp-duty was affixed as 
usual. 

21.—At the same time that these charges 
were made on the transmission of the Calcutta 
“Journal, other papers and letters, marked ex- 
actly in the same way, were suffered to go 
free, both from Calcutta to Madras, and from 
stations under that Presidency to Calcutta. It 
was impossible for me to regard this apparently 
partial application of a rule to my papers, 
which did not apply to other covers going in 
the same way, otherwise than as a marked 
distinction ; and as I had the strongest reasons 
to know that the Calcutta Journal had become 
particularly obnoxious to that Government, 
from my publication of the report of the Ma- 
dras Meeting to address Lord Hastings ; of 
courts martial by which officers arrested on 
certain charges had been honourably acquit- 
ted; and many other documents which had 
not been allowed publication at Madras : while 
private letters, which I could not be permitted 
to cite in evidence, confirmed me in this opi- 
nion, { could not otherwise account for the ap- 
plication of an impediment to the passage of 
the Calcutta Journal through the Madras ter- 
ritories, which was not applied to any other 
description of correspondence transmitted by 
the same dawk. 

22.—On my application to Mr. Hall, the late 
Postmaster General, to understand distinctly 
how these apparent inconsistencies were to be 
explained, he stated to me, that Mr. Secretary 
Lushington had communicated to him, that he 
had misconceived the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, which were, that the papers should go 
free to Ganjam only, and be paid for by me 
thus far. As I had no wish to oppose the au- 
thority of Government, and no reason to dis- 
pute its intentions, I readily assented to this 
(to me) new interpretation of the contract, as 


far as it applied to the future transmission of 


the Journal; and the Government, in its jus- 
tice, as readily granted to me a proportionate 
deduction of the sum that had been entered in 
the monthly computation for postage to all 
places beyond it, while the papers were to be 
marked in future “ free to Ganjam only.” But 
as this could take no retrospective effect, I be- 
came subjected to a heavy loss, in being obli- 
ged to refund to my subscribers all the sums 


they had paid for postage beyond Ganjam, as I 
had guaranteed the free passage of the Journal 
to them for a certain sum; besides which, 
many of the papers were refused to be taken 
in by the persons to whom they were address- 
ed, in consequence of this additional charge of 
postage, so that they were returned to me bear- 
ing double postage, from Madras and else- 
where, by which I was compelled to pay the 
postage on them three distinct times; first, in 
the estimate of the contract; secondly, in the 
passage from Ganjam to their original destina- 
tion ; and thirdly, the whole of the way from 
thence back again to Calcutta, without my 
being able to demand any thing from the sub- 
scribers who had declined taking it in, and 
without the paper being of any value to me 
when returned. 

23.—All this was, unquestionably, an aggra- 
vation of evils to which I alone was subject, 
and, as it appeared to me, without just cause ; 
for although the last and most decided inter- 
pretation of the Government had fixed that the 
paper should go free to Ganjam only, and in 
future be so marked, yet the Madras Goyern- 
ment or Postmasters, who would be justified in 
exacting a postage on it beyond Ganjam when 
marked free only to that place, were not to be 
justified, as it appeared to me, in making this 
exaction when it was marked “full post paid,” 
and when other covers, bearing the same mark, 
were not subject to the same rule. To add to 
these evils, the application of the rule as it now 
stands, namely, the payment of a postage be- 
yond Ganjam, has already lost me many, and 
will probably oceasion the loss of many more 
subscribers to the paper beyond that place, and 
thus subject me to a still farther monthly logs, 
during all the time that the contract may con- 
tinue in force ; as, whether I despatch my usual 
number of papers, or only one to a station un- 
der that Presidency, the full amount of the 
monthly contract, including the postage from 
here to Ganjam, must be paid by me. The loss 
has perhaps already equalled 5,000 rupees ; but 
the far greater evil is, its breaking up and en- 
tirely destroying a system of uniformity, from 
which I had counted on certain permanent re- 
sults, in extending the circulation of the paper 
all over India, and in being thus enabled to ob- 
tain a remuneration, at some future time, for 
the risk and expense incurred to effect that ob 
ject, the hope of which, if the Government still 
continues to give the contract its present inter- 
pretation, is entirely destroyed. 

24.—I am aware that governments cannot en- 
ter into the feelings of individuals, or take their 
private sufferings into account in their deci- 
sions on their public rights and wrongs; but 
when it is considered, that, by an unaccount- 
ably varying application of a rule, from a cer- 
tain branch of the Madras Government towards 
myself, all the hopes that I had founded on 
what I conceived, and had good grounds for 
believing, to be a just interpretation of my con- 
tract with the Goyernment here, (namely, the 
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postage of letters or papers paid for here, all 
over India,) are overturned in that quarter, I 
shall, I hope, be forgiven for having felt very 
sensibly, however indiscreet | might have been 
in giving publicity to the expression of those 
feelings. 
25.—In communicating these changes, and 

the steps that had been taken by the Madras 
Government, to demand from my subscribers 
the postage on the Journal from Ganjam, as 
well as the arrangements made by me to render 
it less inconvenient to them, by taking on my 
own hands all the present and a still greater 
future loss, I simply stated that measures had 
been taken by the Madras Government to im- 
pede its circulation, (by which I meant the le- 
vying the postage on it while marked “full post 
paid,”) and added my belief that they would no 
doubt have formed a correct opinion as to the 
motives in which these measures had originated, 
leaving it entirely to their own construction. 
Neither in the statement of this fact, nor in the 
expression which follows it, can I therefore see 
any thing that I could honestly express a sense 
of impropriety in having used. 

26.—In stating that my desire to extend the 
circulation of the paper rose in proportion to 
the obstacles opposed to it, I only gave utter- 
ance to a feeling that has actuated me from the 
first hour of my public labours up to the pre- 
sent: and in saying that discussions were to be 
met with in this paper, on topics that were sel- 
dom touched on in the Indian prints, I men- 
tioned a fact so notorious, that it would be the 
grossest violation of truth to deny it. 

27.—The next paragraph of my Notice to 
subscribers under the Madras Presidency, which 
speaks of the sacrifice I had determined to 
make, and calls the postage from Ganjam to 
Madras, a tax levied by order of the Madras 
Government, contains nothing which, in my 
estimation, could offend, without a great mis- 
construction of its meaning. Of my own sa- 
crifices, of course, 1 may at all times be per- 
mitted either to speak or be silent; but when I 
spoke of a tax, I meant simply the postage, and 
in saying it was levied by order of the Madras 
Government, I meant that it was actually 
charged on the Calcutta Journals, by some 
branch of that Government, whether subordi- 
nate or otherwise, it was impossible for me to 
say, although the full postage on those papers 
had already been paid here. ‘This is also a fact, 
which, as I could substantiate, it would be a 
dereliction of my duty to deny. 

28.—In saying that I was willing to incur a 
farther voluntary sacrifice, or to give the paper 
gratis to the subscribers under the Madras 
Presidency, for their patronage of free discus- 
sion, I acted only in conformity with the prin- 
ciples by which I have been constantly guided 
in my public labours; and in saying I hoped 
to see that free discussion made subservient to 
the great end of public good, for which alone 
it was granted to us, I think J can haye said 
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nothing which thisGovernment could ever wish 
me to retract. 
20.—The next paragraph in this Notice states 
that the measures of the Madras Government, 
(by which I wish to be distinctly understood 
as meaning that branch of it under whose coy- 
nizanee this act came,) in refusing to let the 
paper pass free beyond Ganjam, though marked 
full paid here, bad already occasioned me a con- 
siderable loss. This I could, if necessary, prove. 
30.—The close of the Notice says, * We trust 
that the dissemination of sound principles in 
politics, and free inquiry on all topics of great 
public interest, will meet nocheck by this means, 
but that the triumph of liberality over its op- 
posite quality will be full and complete, what- 
ever obstacles may be opposed to it, or in what- 
ever quarter such opposition may originate.’’ 
31.—In this I am free to declare, upon my 
honour, that by “ these means,’ | meant sim- 
ply the check which the circulation of my pa- 
per had suffered by the levy of the additional 
postage, and I was vain enough to consider 
that sound principles and free inquiry were 
disseminated and encouraged by the circula- 
tion of that paper, which I could hardly be 
expected to express my contrition fur hay- 
ing said. By “ the triumph of liberality over 
its opposite quality,” I meant the use of these 
terms as applied to principles as well as actions. 
I conceived Lord Hastings’s removal of the re- 
strictions from the press, to evince liberal prin- 
ciples; and [ hoped that this would triumph 
over its opposite at Madras, as it had done re- 
cently at Bombay. I considered the consent of 
this Government here, to an arrangement grant- 
ing me the free circulation of my paper for a 
given sum, to be a liberal act, and I hoped that 
this would supersede an opposite practice at 
Madras, as it does in Bengal and Bombay now. 
When I added a hope that this triumph would 
be full and complete, in whatever quarter an 
opposition to it might originate, I meant no 
more than the words literally import, as I sup- 
posed that such opposition might as well arise 
in a subordinate as in a supreme authority, and 
and in a medium one as easily as in any other. 
In all this, therefore, I have advanced nothing 
that [ did not honestly believe, and which does 
not still appear to me unobjectionable. 
32.—Thus far, however, I have been free to 
confess, that no language of mine can sufti- 
ciently express either the depth or sincerity of 
my regret, first, that any act of mine, more 
particularly one which could be thought an 
abuse of the indulgence that his Excellency the 
Governor General has extended towards the 
Indian press, should have incurred his displea- 
secondly, that so many misconceptions 


sure ; 


should have arisen with regard to the regula- 
tion of the postage between this place and Ma- 
dras, and that any thing which I should have 
said on that subject should have given offence 
to the Goverment here ; and, lastly, that I have 
not possessed time, either calmly to review, 
soften, correct, or alter, any thing that I haye 
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written; but must send it up immediately to 
Government, with all its faults, fresh from the 
warm feelings which have dictated what my 
hand has hastily traced. [ may be permitted 
also to add, that those feelings have beeu con- 
siderably irritated aud wounded, by my learn- 
ing, that short as the period is that has elapsed 
since the transmission of your letter to me, the 
news of the pointed displeasure of the Govern- 
ment having been officially notified to me, to- 
gether with all the circumstances of the style 
and tone so painful to the feelings of even so 
humble an individual as myself, has been made 
generally known, and industriously circulated 
throughout Calcutta; and, that, in addition to 
the injury which the report of my disgrace and 
anticipated ruin is of itself calculated to attach 
to my character and fortune, the aggravated 
misrepresentations respecting my offence and 
your manner of noticing it, by those who are 
my enemies from mere difference of opinion, on 
public grounds only, have already produced an 
effect, from which 1 may not easily recover. 
33.—In conclusion, I beg you will say for me 

to his Excellency in Council, that if it is his 
pleasure to command me to relinquish my 
charge, abandon my occuprtions, and sacrifice 
with my present property, all my future hopes, 
long and ardently as [ have toiled through mis- 
fortune and suffering to attain the footing I 
now hold, 1 shall yield implicitly to his authé- 
rity. If it be his pleasure farther to command 
me to leave the country, I have not the means, 
nor indeed could U wish to possess them, of 
resistance. If, however, his Lordship should 
deny me this alternative, and still insist on my 
expressing a sense of contrition for am act that 
I cannot honestly avow to be wrong, or my re- 
tracting opinions which I sincerely believed to 
have been correct when I uttered them, and 
which I still entertain, or on my publicly apo- 
logizing for the performance of an act, which, 
when committed, I held tobe my bounden duty, 
I feel that I cannot promise a compliance. 

34.—For the past, I am willing to express 
this open and public regret at my discovering 
myself to be in error, in inferring the cessation 
of the Restrictions of August I8I8, which I 
confess freely, that I, in common with every 
other editor,even those who contended for their 
being still in force, have violated, (on my own 
part, however, from believing that they were 
virtually abrogated and no longer binding,) 
and still deeper regret at having done any thing 
under the influence of such error which could 
have been capable of misconstruction, or have 
given to his Lordship in Council, or any other 
member of the Indian Government, wineces- 
sary pain. 

35.—For the future, if | am permitted to ex- 
ercise my present avocations, I desire only to 
know, distinctly and clearly, what are the topics 
on which Iam not to touch ; and understanding 
this to be the will of the Government, in the 
form of a law or official regulation, I shall re- 
gard it as J have been accustomed to regard 
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the laws of my country, as paramount to all 
authority, as subject to question only for the 
purpose of revisal and amendment, but as com- 
manding obedience us long as it is in confor- 
mity to the constitutional powers vested in any 
legislative body, and as long as the application 
of the penalties for infringing it is uniform and 
impartial. I have the honour to be, &e. 
J. 8. BUCKINGHAM. 

Jan. 18, 1820. 

It having been intimated, subsequent to the 
delivery of this long letter, that it would be 
agreeable to the Government to be furnished 
with a shorter one, for the purpose of being for- 
warded to Madras, which should be confined 
to the mere question of the interruption expe- 
rienced in the post-office department of that 
Presidency, and not touch on the liberty of the 
press, or the considerations arising out of it in 
this particular instance, the following short 
Letter was sent ia for that purpose, on the 25th 


To W. B. BAYLEY, Esq. Chief Secretary to 
Government. 

Sir,—Conceiving that the letter which I had 
the honour to forward you yesterday, and which 
was intended principally as an explanation to 
the Supreme Government, of the remarks con- 
tained in the * Notice to Madras Subscribers,” 
in the Calcutta Journal of the 11th inst., whieh 
had incurred their displeasure, might be too 
voluminous and too tedious in its details to 
forward to the Government of Fort St. George, 
I have taken the liberty to hand you this more 
briet explanation, confining myself w holly to 
that portion of the notice which might be sup- 
posed to attract the immediate attention of the 
Government of Madras. 

From attested copies of an official correspon- 
dence between Mr. Sherson, the Postmaster 
General at Madras, and Mr. Jolin Babington, 
Collector at Calicut, who had applied for infor- 
mation on the subjeet of the postage of the 
Calcutta Journal from Madras to his station, I 
learn, first, that from the Ist of September, to 
the 25th of October, the Calcutta Journal was 
allowed to go free from Caleutta to Madras, 
being marked “ full post paid,” without being 
subject to any postage from Ganjam to that 
Presidency ; secondly, that from the 26th of 
October, to the 26th of November, the Calcutta 
Journal was allowed to go free all over the ter 
ritories subject to the Government of Fort St. 
George, without any charge of postage what 
ever, either beyond Ganjam, Madras, or else- 





where, being still marked * full post paid;” 
and, lastly, that from aiter the 26th of Novem- 
ber, the passage ot the Caleutta Journal through 
the Madras territories was made subject to a 
postage from Ganjam onwards, though still 
marked “full post paid ” as before, and without 
any variation in the terms of my contract with 
the Supreme Government here; or, in short, 
any other alteration which could seemingly 
warrant a deyiation from the established prac- 
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tice that had been applied to my own paper 
for a period of two months, and is still applied 
to other covers all over India, namely, the suf- 
fering them to pass free to their destination, 
when the postage is paid into the office in which 
they are first deposited, and when marked “ full 
post paid” by the stamp of the post-office from 
which they are first despatched. 

In consequence of these changes from a sys- 
tem acknowledged and acted upon for a certain 
period by all the Postmasters in the Madras 
territory, I have been subjected to a very heavy 
actual loss, in the following manner :—first, by 
the payment of the contract sum here, which 
included the full postage of my papers to their 
ultimate places of address ; secondly, by being 
called on to refand to my subscribers the sums 
they had paid for postage from Ganjam to their 
Stations, amounting in many cases to much 
more than the charge for the paper itself, there- 
by occasioning me to pay a large balance to my 
subscribers, instead of receiving money from 
them ; thirdly, by the return of all the papers 
>, from those who 





so charged with extra posta: 
declined taking them in on that account, sub 
jecting me to the additional postage on them 
all the way back also; and, lastly, by the en- 
tire destruction of a system of uniform price all 
over India, from which I was beginning to be 
remunerated from the great risk and expense 
at which I had been, to effect this arrangement 
on the faith of the Government here, and the in- 
terpretation of its contract with me by the late 
Postmaster General of this Presidency, which 
this new levy of postage has entirely destroyed, 
by having lost me many, and threatening the 
loss of all the remainder of my subscribers 
throughout the whole of the southern provinces 
of India. The actual loss from all these causes 
has been already about 5,000 rupees, and the 
prospective loss of what might reasonably have 
been expected from that quarter, where the 
paper was every day gaining new subscribers, 
may, without exaggeration, be thought equal 
to 20,000 rupees per annum. 

In communicating these changes, and advert- 
ing to the losses that I had sustained thereby, 
I deemed it my duty to make known to my sub- 
scribers in the Madras territories, that such 
changes had been occasioned by the Madras 
Government ; but I indicated this only inas- 
much as I considered the details of its subor- 
dinate branches subject to its authority, as I 
naturally supposed that of the post-office to be. 
In using these terms, therefore, 1 meant to be 
distinctly understood as speaking of that parti- 
cular branch of it under whose immediate cog- 
nizance this act came. My object in stating 
this was, in order to exonerate myself from the 
charge of a breach of faith, as I had publicly 
pledged myself to guarantee the supply of the 
paper at twenty rupees per month, all charges 
included; and, on the faith of the Postmaster 
General’s agreement with me here, and his re- 
ceipt of the actual postage on them from my 
hands, had as publicly stated for a period of 
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three months at the head of every paper pub- 
lished, that the Calcutta Journal would pass 
free of postage throughout all the British ter- 
ritories in India, which this demand of a pos- 
tage in the Madras territories alone prevented 
my fulfilling. 

I beg to repert here the expression of my re- 
gret at the many apparent misconceptions in 
the Post-oflice Departments of both these Pre- 
sidencies, which has occasioned me such seri- 
ous and irreparable loss, and which rendered a 
public explanation of them necessary; as well 
as a still greater regret that any thing I should 
have said on this subject, should have given 
pain to his Excellency the Governor General in 
Council, or to any branch of the Honourable 
Company’s Government in India, my principal 
object in the “ Notice to Subscribers under. the 
Madras Presidency,’ having been to apprize 
them of the arrangements which I had made 
to counteract an evil from which we had both 
experienced very serious loss and incenve- 
I have the honour to be, &c. 

J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 
Office of the Calcutta Journal, 
Jan, 2), 1820. 

On the 30th of January, the following was 
received by me, in answer to the explanations 
offered on the preceding affair :— 


nience. 


To Mr. J, 8. BUCKINGHAM. 
General Department. 

Sir,—I am directed by his Excellency the 
Most Noble the Governor General in Council 
to acknowledge the receipt of two letters from 
you, one dated the 16th, received on the Isth, 
ditto on the 22d, reccived on the 25th instant. 

2.—His Lordship in Council does not consi- 
der it to be necessary to enter into any detailed 
examination of the remarks which you have 
submitted to Government ; but, with reference 
to the observations contained in paragraphs 9 
to 19, of your letter of the 16th inst. inclusive,* 
he directs me to state, that many of the sup- 
posed grounds of grievance adverted to in those 
paragraphs appear to rest on no solid foundation. 

3.—The conveyance of the Calcutta Journal 
free of nominal postage as far as Madras, was 
indeed contemplated in the calculations which 
formed the basis of your contract with Mr, 
Hall ; in sanctioning that course of proceeding, 
however, Mr. Hall did not sufficiently attend 
to the spirit of the instructions issned for his 
guidance, 

4.— The Governor General in Council is aware, 
that letters and packets have been, and are oc- 
casionally conveyed to Madras (free of further 
demand) on the payment at the post-office under 
this Presidency of the full postage to that place ; 





* Some alterations appear to have been made 
in the order of the paragraphs of this letter, 
perhaps by the omission of some of the earlier 
ones ; but the paragraphs here referred to, are 
evidently from 16 to 23 inclusive, being all 
those that relate to the postage only. 
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and, that, in like manner, letters and packets 
on which full postage has been paid at the post- 
offices under the Madras Presidency have been 
and are occasionally conveyed to Calcutta, 
without any further demand for postage being 
made at this place. 

5.—The general rule however, was to charge 
the postage on letters and packets destined to 
Madras as far as Ganjam only, and the know- 
ledge of this circumstance should have re- 
stricted Mr. Hall from admitting into a formal 
contract any provision by which the post-office 
revenues of another Presidency were liable to 
be materially affected. 

6.—On the receipt of your letter of the 13th 
ultimo, addressed to the Acting Postmaster 
General, complaining of the pecuniary loss to 
which you were subjected under the intimation 
communicated to you in Mr. Secretary Lush~ 
ington’s letter of the 26th November last, mea- 
sures were immediately adopted by this Go- 
vernment to amend the terms of the engas 
ment, and the following orders, founded on 
your own application, were issued to the Act- 
ing Postmaster General, on the 17th ultimo:— 

“ The engagement concluded with Mr. Buck- 





ingham having been framed at the General 
Post-office under a misconstruction of the orders 
of Government, I am directed to desire that 
that portion of the agreement which included 
the despatch of his paper to the stations under 
the authority of the Governments of Fort St. 
George, Bombay, and Ceylon, may be rescinded, 
and that a new arrangement, limiting the con- 
tract te the stations to which the Post-oflice re- 
gulations of this Presidency only extend, may 
be taken from that gentleman.—A proportionate 
deduction will, of course, be made from the 
estimate on which the engagement was origi- 
nally founded.” 

7.—The Governor General in Council con- 
cludes, that a retrospective effect has been 
given to this arrangement, so as to include the 
whole period during which the postage payable 
for the conveyance of your Journals from Gan- 
jam to Madras, was levied at the latter place. 

8.—So far, therefore, the injury which you 
had sustained frum the misconstruction by Mr. 
Hall, of the orders of this Government, was 
duly remedied; and with regard to the collec- 
tion of postage on the Caleutta Journal destined 
to stations beyond Madras, and subordinate to 
that Presidency, it appears to the Governor 
General in Council that you have no just cause 
whatever of complaint. 

9.—It is understood that full postage has 
never been received at the Post-office here for 
the free conveyance of letters or packages to 
stations beyond Madras, subordinate to that 
Presidency, and that in the like manner full 
postage is not receivable at Madias, for the con- 
veyance of letters and packets to stations he- 
yond Calcutta, subordinate to this Presidency. 
The rates of postage from Presidency to Pre- 
sidency are known ; but the Post-office here, 
and yigg yers®, has po means of gscertaining 


what should be charged to detached stations 
within the territories of other Presidencies. 

10.—The amount of the postage leviable on 
packets despatched to subordinate stations un- 
der the Presidency of Madras, does not appear 
to have been adverted to in the estimates form- 
ing the basis of the calculation on which your 
contract was framed ; nor did any usage exist 
by which the Post-oflice here would have been 
justified in receiving full postage for packets 
destined to stations beyond Madras. It is ob- 
vious also, if the regular postage ordinarily pay- 
able on packets destined to stations subordinate 
to that Presidency, had not been levied on the 
Caleutta Journals, the Post-oflice there would 
have been subjected to a loss of revenue, which 
it was the evident duty of the Madras Govern- 
ment to prevent, and for which no equivalent 
had been provided in the caleulations forming 
the basis of the contract entered into with you 
at this Presidency. 

11.— But even if the circumstances alleged in 
your letters, and the inferences drawn from 
them were admitted to their full extent, they 
would furnish no justification for the publica- 
tion of the remarks contained in the Calcutta 
Journal of the 11th instant. 

12.—Those remarks would still be in obvious 
violation of the spirit of the rules issued in 
August 1818, for the guidance of the editors of 
newspapers, which rules, as you must be well 
aware, have not been rescinded or modified. 

13.—That your attention to those rules has 
not been more strictly enforced, may be a sub- 
ject of just blame to the officer whose duty it 
more especially was to bring to the notice of 
Government any flagrant violation of those 
rules; but, with every allowance which can be 
made in your favour, from a consideration whe- 
ther of these circumstances, or of the miscon- 
struction which the late Postmaster General 
was led to put on the orders of Government, or 
of the disappointment which you may have ex 
perienced, and of the consequent irritation of 
feeling towards the supposed authors of that 
disappointment, his Lordship in Council thinks 
it is indispensably requisite that a public ac- 
knowledgment should be made, in the manner 
pointed out in my letter of the 12th instant. 
It is not his Lordship’s desire that the ac 
knowledgment should be worded in the terms 
which he would have judged necessary pre 
viously to the consideration of your letters ; 
but he expects from you an early expression in 
the Caleutta Journal, of your regret at having 
published observations so carelessly worded as 
to bear the appearance of disrespectful animad- 
version on the Government of Madras. His 
Lordship in Council is led to infer, that you 
had no real intention of offering such disrespect, 
from the perusal of an article in your paper of 
the Mth instant, recently brought to his notice ; 
and that persuasion has principally influenced 
the tenour of the present communication. The 
date of that publication, which was anterior 
to my first letter, proves the sincerity of the 
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explanation given. in your second letter to 
me. 

14.—It is with regret that his Lordship in 
Council has felt it necessary on public grounds, 
to take any official notice of the observation 
in question. 

15.—The rules framed for the guidance of 
the editors of newspapers, when they were re- 
lieved from the necessity of submitting their 
papers to the revision of an officer of Govern. 
ment, were in themselves so reasonable and so 
obviously suitable to the circumstances of this 
Government, and to the state of society here, 
as to warrant the expectation of their general 
spirit being observed, even if they had not been 
Ofiicially prescribed. 

16.—Independently of other injurious conse- 
quences to which an injudicious or perverted 
use of the discretion vested in the editors of 
newspapers may lead, it has a manifest ten- 
dency to raise a question as to the expediency 
of the liberal measures sanctioned by Govern- 
ment with regard to the press, and to lead to 
the revisal of those restrictions, which common 
prudence on the part of the editors, would ren- 
der altogether unnecessary. 

‘ Iam, &c. 
W. B. BAYLEY, Chief Sec. to Goy. 
Council Chamber, Jan. 27, 1820. 


On the 11th of February, 1820, the wishes of 
the Governor General in Council, as to the ex- 
planation being made public, were thus com- 
plied with, by the following— 


Notice to Subscribers under the Madras 
Presidency. 


It gives us sincere pleasure to be able to an- 
nounce to our subscribers under the Madras 
Presidency, that the measures we have taken 
to counteract the evil apprehended from the 
late interruption of the free postage of the 
Journal through their territories, have hitherto 
been attended with a success beyond our most 
sanguine expectations, and promise us more 
satisfactory results than even the continuance 
of that system itself would for a long period at 
least, have commanded. 

The Notice to Subscribers under the Madras 
Presidency, published in this Journal on the 
11th ultimo, having drawn from the Chief Se- 
cretary a letter,* stating the displeasure of the 
Government, at the terms in which it was 
couched, and requiring within three days from 
its receipt, a distinct acknowledgment of the 
impropriety of the Editor’s conduct, and a full 
and sufficient apology to the Government of 
Fort St. George, for the injurious insinuations 
conceived to be contained in that Notice, a 
draft of which apology was previously to be 
submitted to the revisal of the Chief Secretary, 
the Editor, in reply to this demand, laid before 
the Government a statement of facts, explana- 


* Dated on the 12th ultimo, 
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tory of the Notice which thus excited displea- 
sure.+ 

In answer to this statement, the Editor re- 
ceived a second letter, t in which, after going 
through the details of the explanations offered, 
it was admitted by the Government, that the 
Postmaster General of this Presidency had 
been in error in his construction of their inten- 
tions with regard to the terms of postage, which 
error led to a similar misconception on the part 
of the Postmaster General at Madras, and to 
all those evils of which the Editor had com- 
plained. 

In conclusion, the Chief Secretary announced 
the expectation, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, that this explanation should be made 
public ; adding, however, that his Lordship in 
Council did not think it necessary that it 
should be worded in the terms which would 
have been required previons to the considera- 
tion of the facts stated in the Editor’s letter of 
the loth ultimo, and of the explanatory remarks 
voluntarily offered in the Journal of the lth 
ultimo,3 which had not been previously brought 
to his Lordship’s notice. 

It was further intimated that, while waiving 
the acknowledgment and apology first required, 
the Government expected an expression of the 
Editor’s regret at having worded the original 
Notice so carelessly as to bear the appearance 
of disrespectful animadversion on the Governor 
in Council at Madras. 

With this expressed expectation of the Go- 
vernment,—in perfect unison as it is with the 
statement voluntarily given in the explanatory 
remarks of the 14th ultimo, before any corre- 
spondence on this subject had commenced,—we 
can have no reluctance in complying accord 
ingly, since our sentiments as there expressed 
have undergone no change. 

We may add here, in confirmation of what 
we have advanced in the first paragraph of this 
Notice, that by despatching the Caleatta Jour- 
nal three times a week, to stations under the 
Madras Presidency, at a charge of ten rupees 
per month, postage to Ganjam included, its 
price will be less at many of these stations 
than it was under the system of free transmis- 
sion at twenty rupees per month ; and, that, in 
consequence of this fayourable operation of the 
change in question, we have already recovered 
all our old subscribers, and obtained many new 
ones from such stations ; while by transmit~- 
ting those on which the postage would fall 
heavily, a! distant stations, through Nagpoor, 
Hyderabad, and Bombay, in which last Presi- 
dency no postage is charged on them, we hope 
to add to our nnmbers also from those quar- 


+ Delivered on the 18th ultimo. 

t Dated on the 27th ultimo. 

2 Given, in order to repel the ungenerous 
misconstruction and unjust aspersions passed 
on the language and conduct of the Editor of 
this Journal, in the Government Gazette of the 
13th ultimo, before the letter of the Chief Se- 
cretary had been received, 
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ters ; so that out of all the evil, of which our 
friends had feared tie issue, and at which our 
enemies so loudly but prematurely rejoiced, 
will arise more good than even the uninter- 
rupted continuance of the former system would, 
for a long period at least, have commanded. 

Thus terminated the affair, as it related to 
this question; and transmission according to 
the statute, or transportation without trial, it 
was hoped would be no more thought of. A 
long period passed, without any thing being no- 
ticed as objectionable, and the first article that 
appeared to be so in the eyes of the Govern- 
ment, was a letter signed * Emulus.”” This was 
proceeded against in the Supreme Court asa 
libel; but subsequently withdrawn on consi- 
derations urged and admitted in the correspon- 
dence already published in the Calcutta Jour- 
nal of Jan. 18, in which month all the proceed- 
ings on this case will be found, and are there- 
fore unnecessary to be repeated here. 

This act, however, of resorting to the tribu- 
nal of the law for protection from libel, which 
the King himself is compelled to do at home, 
and to which, therefore, no British subject how- 
ever exalted, can deem it derogatory from his 
dignity to apply, again cherished the hope that 
the law was to be the only restraint on the In- 
dian press, in practice, whatever Regulation 
might remain in the records of the Council un- 
repe aled. 

Another six months passeg@, when the follow- 
ing letter from a correspondent, drew down the 
displeasure of Government. It might not pro- 
bably have attracted their attention, but that it 
was made a matter of express complaint by the 
Bishop of Calcutta, whose dignity, or whose 
office, it was thought not sufficiently to respect. 
The fetter is as follows :— 


DUTIES OF CHAPLAINS. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 


Sir,—I shall be obliged by any of your cor- 
respondents clearing up the following, for the 
subscribers at one of 
the largest military stations in India. I am, &e. 

A CHURCHMAN, AND THE 
FRIEND OF A LADY ON 
HER DEATH-BED. 
Western Provinces, June 10, 1821. 

Can a Military Chaplain, fixed at a station 
where two king’s regiments are posted, besides 
numerous other corps and departments, which 
might oceupy two clergymen generally, and 
whose duties therefore, when alone, require his 
constant presence, absent himself from the 
station without leave from the commanding 
oflicer ? 

At this sickly season, his presence with the 
dying in hospital, and to inter the dead, some- 


benefit of your numerous 





times six or eight per day, is urgently required, 
and cannot decently be dispensed with, inde- 
pendent of the impropriety of also interrupting 
the proper observance of the Sabbath for two 
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or three Sundays successively, where so large 
a body of Christians are residing 

It is asserted (but I conceive erroneously) 
that the Chaplains have received orders from 
the Lord Bishop of Caleutta, not to make them- 
selves amenable io any military, or other local 
authorities ; and, therefore, when a young cou- 
ple at an out-post prefer going to the expense 
of making the clergyman travel 250 miles to go 
and marry them, he is at perfect liberty to ac- 
cept the invitation, and to leave 3000 other 
Christians, his own parishioners, to bury each 
other, and postpone all other Christian ordi- 
nances until his tour is completed, which, in 
this instance, occupies, I understand, more than 
three Sabbaths. 

In consequence of one of these ill-timed ma- 
trimonial requisitions in December last, the 
performance of divine service, and other reli- 
gious observances of the season, were ent rely 
overlooked at Christmas, which passed by for 
some Sundays in succession, and Christmas-day 
included, wholly unobserved. 

It would appear, therefore, to be highly expe 
dient, that no Military Chaplain should have 
the option of quitting the duties of his station, 
from any misplaced power vested in him by the 
Lord Bishop, woless he can also obtain the eX- 
press written permission of the local author 
ties on the spot to do so, and provided, in all 
such cases, the season is healthy, and no one 
dangerously ill, and that he shall unerringly re- 
turn to the station before the Sunday following, 
that divine service may never be omitted in 
Consequence of such requisition. 

On the |5th of July, the following letter was 
received from the Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment:— 


To Mr. J. S, BUCKINGHAM, Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal. 
General Department. 
Sir,—The letter which was inserted in the 
Calcutta Journal of the 10th instant, under the 
signature of * A Churchman, and the Friend of 
a Lady on her Death-bed,’ appearing to contain 
insinuations extremely disrespectful to the pub - 
lic character of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
the Most Noble the Governor in Council has 
directed me to call upon you to state, for the 
information of Government, the name, designa- 
tion, and residence of the individual by whom 
that letter was communicated to you for publi- 
cation. Tam, &c. 
W. B. BAYLEY, Chief Sec. to Gov. 
Council Chamber, July 14, 1821. 





On the 17th, the following reply to this |. tter 
Was given in ;— 


To W. B. BAYLEY, Esq. Chief Secretary to 
Government. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the 

receipt of your letter of the 14th instant, and to 

state that the author of the letier thcrein named, 
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being unknown to me, I am unable to furnish 
the information you require. At the same time 
I beg respectfully to submit for the considera- 
tion of the Most Noble the Governor General in 
Council, that I published the letter in question, 
under a conviction that a temperate and mo- 
derate discussion of the inconveniences likely 
to arise from a want of local control, in certain 
points, over Military Chaplains, might be pro- 
ductive of public benefit, without infringing on 
the respect due to the public character of the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 

Calcutta, July 16, 182). 

On the 21st, the following letter was received 
from the Chief Secretary to Government :— 


To Mr. J. 8S. BUCKINGHAM. 

Sir,—1.—Your answer of the 16th instant, to 
the letter which you received from me, respect- 
ing a complaint made to Government by the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, has been laid before 
his Excellency in Council; and I am directed 
to communicate to you the light in which your 
explanation is viewed. 

2.—It was to have been hoped, that when 
your attention was called to the nature of the 
publication in question, you would have felt re- 
gret at not having perceived its tendency, and 
that you would have expressed concern at havy- 
ing unwarily given circulation to a statement, 
which advanced the invidious supposition, 
that the Bishop might have allowed to the 
Chaplains a latitude for deserting their clerical 
duties, and disregarding the claims of humanity, 

3.—Instead of manifesting any such senti- 
ment, you defend your procedure, by professing 
that you “ published the letter under the con- 
viction, that a temperate and modest discussion 
of the inconveniences likely to arise from a 
want of local contro], in certain points, over 
Military Chaplains, might be productive of 
public benefit.” 

4.—It is a gross prostitution of terms to re- 
present as a temperate and modest discussion 
an anonymous crimination of an individual, 
involving at the same time an insinuated charge, 
not the less offensive for being hypothetical y 
put, that his superior might have countenanced 
the delinquency. 

5.—On mere presumption, if not with inten- 
tional disguise of a known fact, the statement 
would give it to be understood, that the mis- 
conduct alluded to was unchecked, whereas 
serious notice of the transgression was instantly 
taken. Therefore, there is not only a ground- 
less imputation on the Bishop, but the culpable 


inattention of Government is talsely implied. 
6.—Had the object of the writer of the letter 
been to remedy an inconvenience, his address- 
ing himself to the proper department was the 
ready and legitimate course for procuring an 
immediate correction of the evil. 
concealment of his name bas an obyious mean- 
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ness in it, which ought to throw doubt upon the 
motives of his representation ; when to that cir- 
cumstance was added the peculiarity of the 
signature, “ A Friend to a Lady on her Death- 
Bed,” adopted visibly to suggest to the minds of 
the public some brutal slight, the malignity of 
the disposition was unquestionable. 

7.—With these particulars before your eyes, 
and in contempt of former warnings, you did 
not hesitate to insert in your Journal, such a 
Statement from a person of whom you declare 
yourself to be utterly ignorant, and of whose 
veracity you consequently could form no opi- 
nion. Your defence for so doing is not rested 
on the merits of the special case. But as your 
argument must embrace all publications of a 
corresponding nature, you insist on your right 
of making your Journal the channel for that 
species of indirect attack upon character in all 
instances of a parallel nature. 

8.—When certain irksome restraints, which 
had long existed upon the press in Bengal, were 
withdrawn, the prospect was indulged that the 
diffusion of various information, with the able 
comments which it would call forth, might be 
extremely useful to all classes of our country- 
men in public employment. A paper conducted 
with temper and ability, on the principles pro- 
fessed by you, at the outset of your undertaking, 
was eminently calculated to forward this view. 
The just expectations of Government have not 
been answered. Whatsoever advantages have 
been attained, they have been overbalanced by 
the mischief of acrimonious dissensions, spread 
through the medium of your Journal. Com- 
plaint upon complaint is constantly harassing 
Government, regarding the impeachment which 
your loose publications cause to be inferred 
against individuals. As far as could be recon- 
ciled with duty, Government has endeavoured 
to shut its eyes on what it wished to consider 
thoughtless aberrations, though perfectly sen- 
sible of the practical objection which attends 
these irregular appeals to the public. Even if 
the matter submitted be correct, the public can 
afford no relief, while a communication to the 
constituted authorities would effect sure re- 
dress; yet the idleness of recurrence to a wrong 
quarter is not all that is reprehensible, for that 
recurrence is to furnish the dishonest con- 
clusion of sloth or indifference in those bound 
to watch over such points of the general inte- 
rest. Still the Government wished to overlook 
minor editorial inaccuracies. The subject has 
a different complexion when you, Sir, stand 
forth to vindicate the principle of such appeals, 
whatsoever slander upon individuals they may 
involve, and when you maintain the privilege 
of lending yourself to be the instrument of any 
unknown calumniator. Government will not 
tolerate so mischievous an abuse. It would be 
with undissembled regret that the Governor 
General in Council should find himself con- 
strained to exercise the chastening power 
vested in him; nevertheless, he will not shrink 
from its_ exertion, where he may be con- 
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scientiously satisfied that the preservation of 
decency and the comfort of society, require it to 
be applied. Iam thence, Sir, instructed to give 
you this intimation: Should Government ob- 
serve that you persevere in acting on the prin- 
ciple which you have now asserted, there will 
be no previous discussion of any case in which 
you may be judged to have violated those laws 
of moral candour and essential justice, which 
are equally binding on all descriptions of the 
community. You will at once be apprized that 
your licence to reside in India is annulled, and 
you will be required to furnish security for your 
quitting the country by the earliest convenient 
opportunity. T am, &c. 

W. B. BAYLEY, Chief Sec. to Gov, 
Council Chamber, July 17, 1821. 





After allowing a few days to pass by, for the 
more calm consideration of the subject, the 
following letter was written, and being kept for 
several days on hand, for the purpose of recon- 
sideration and revision, it was on the 2d of Au- 
gust delivered in to Government. 

To W. B. BAYLEY, Esq. Chief Secretary to 

Goverrment. 
Sir, 

1.—I should have acknowledged at an earlier 
period the receipt of your public letter, which 
you did me the honour to address to me on the 
17th instant; but, without intending to depart 
from the respect due to the sentiments of Go- 
vernment, I have waited until the first im- 
pression of extreme pain, which thoir dis- 
pleasure has created, had in some degree sub- 
sided, before I ventured on the task of disavow- 
ing, at least, in the most earnest manner the 
highly reprehensible and almost criminal mo- 
tives which your letter imputes to me, though 
I might fail in the attempt to convince you that 
such charges are undeserved. 

2.—I cannot but perceive from the whole te- 
nour of your letter, that the most unfavourable 
impressions have been excited against me, on 
the ground of my being supposed to maintain 
the privilege of lending myself as the instrus 
ment of any unknown calumniator. Such a 
right or privilege, I must beg of you to assure 
the Governor Genera] in Council, I most Strongly 
disown and disavow ; and I must add, with 
évery respect, that it was with the utmost sur- 

prise and pain that I found such an idea strain- 
ed from the short letter I addressed to you on 
the 16th. Feeling, however, as I now do, the 
difficulties by which I am surrounded, | am 
induced to take the only opportunity which 
may ever be allowed me, to lay before the Go- 
yernment my defence against these heavy and 
general accusations. My respect for that Go- 
vernment has been too frequently testified to 
render any repetition of its avowal necessary 
at the present moment. I venture to hope, 
however, that it will not be deemed a departure 
from that respect, for me to putin my defence 
before that high tribunal, any more than a de- 
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fendant would be considered wanting in respect 
or humility, by temperately supporting his plea 
before the Judges of the Supreme Court; and 
though my appeal may seem tedious, yet I shall 
rely on the well-known justice of the Govern- 
ment for a patient attention to what I may have 
to urge on my behalf. 
3.—As your first letter spoke of the publi- 
cation of the Ith as appearing to convey insi- 
nuations of disrespect towards the Lord Bishop, 
I hoped that such an appearance would be ef- 
fectually removed by disavowing such intention. 
The writer indeed expressly states that he be- 
lieved the rumour of the Lord Bishop’s ren- 
dering chaplains independent of local control 
to have been erroneous; and however the letter 
might have been intended to convey a censure 
on the chaplain alluded to, I was then of opi- 
nion, and after the most careful re-perusal of 
the letter still continue to believe, that the writer 
meant no disrespect whatever to the character 
or authority of the Lord Bishop, by alluding to 
a rumour which he deemed erroneous, chiefly 
because he thought the power said tohave been 
given by his Lordship to chaplains would be 
misplaced, and therefore not likely to be grant- 
ed by him. I may be pardoned, I hope, for 
adding, that a disrespect towards the Lord 
Bishop is not the natural or obvious inference 
from the publication in question ; for not one of 
those watchful censors on my conduct, who are 
always ready to assail me, for any error or un- 
guarded step through the press, and to magnify 
my faults, have attributed to it sach a meaning. 
Had I indeed been made acquainted by your 
first letter with the fact of the Lord Bishop 
having actually complained of the publication 
in question, as conveying o Ais mind a want 
of proper respect for his public character, my 
reply to it would certainly have contained an 
expression of regret at having given pain to his 
Lordship, and an endeavour also to convince 
you that such an impression was not warranted 
by the tenour of the publication, nor meant to 
be conveyed by me, who have certainly never 
yet had any reason to be wanting in respect 
either to his Lordship’s publie or private cha- 
racter. I may, on an occasion like this, state as 
an illustration of my sincerity in this profession, 
and in defence also of the much-abused Cal 
eutta Journal, that in if, and I believe in it 
only, will be found a full reply to some very 
severe and illiberal remarks on the college 
which his Lordship has lately founded here, and 
which remarks being published in the Asiatic 
Journal by the Honourable Company’s book- 
sellers, had a very wide circulation among per- 
sons connected with India, both here and at 
home. But as your letter spoke only of the 
publication appearing to contain insinuations of 
disrespect, I thought it would be sufficient to 
explain my real motives in publishing it, as 
having no such tendency; and it was not so 
much to defend my doing so, as to explain the 
views with which I was actuated, and to en- 
deayour to remoye the unfayourable impression 
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which it appeared to me had been hastily drawn, 
that my first reply was written. 

4.—It is with much pain that I perceive what 
1 considered to be a temperate and modest dis- 
cussion of a question of expediency, viewed in 
so harsh and unfavourable a light by the Go- 
vernment, and that the very language in which 
that is expressed is objected to as “a gross 
prostitution of terms.” As, however, the fact 
of the chaplain’s absence from his duties, and 
of his absence without necessity, is admitted, 
the publication could not be considered an 
unfounded crimination of an individual. And 
far was it insinuated 
charge of a superior having countenanced the 


so from involving an 
delinquency, that the very rumour of its being 
With the Bishop’s permission that the chaplain 
absented himself, was expressly stated to be 
erroneous in the writer’s belief; while the ex- 
pediency of some control, the only question 
agitated, appears to be acquiesced in by the 
Lord Bishop and the Government, thereby con- 
firming the propriety of the suggestion w hich 
the writer made. The transgression being ad- 
mitted to have been such to have called 
forth the serious and instant notice of the Bi- 
shop, is at once a proof of its being founded on 
something more than mere presumption, and 
being highly reprehensible. But there is no 
part of the publication in which I can per- 
ceive the most distant allusion to any sup- 
posed inattention or indifference to the delin- 
quency, either on the part of the Lord Bishop 
Though published here 


as 


or of the Government. 
on the 10th of July, it was written by its author 
on the 10th of June, at which time probably the 
notice of his superior had not been drawn to 
the transgression, though his displeasure at it 
has been subsequently Of this, 
however, until communicated in your letter to 
me, I was certainly ignorant, and the writer 
was no doubt equally His sole 
appeared to me to be a hope of remedying 


conveyed 


SO. object 
the future recurrence of the evil of which he 
complained, which he might conceive would be 
most effectually done by drawing to it the at- 
tention of*the proper authorities, in discussing 
the question of its expediency through the 
medium of a public journal. The utmost in- 
ference, which 1 conceive could with justice 
be drawn from such a discussion against the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, would be this: that 
even if his Lordship were believed to have 
urged the removal of an old and salutary re- 
straint, which left the military chaplains in 
some degree under the control of the local au- 
thorities, (which, however, the writer thought 
erroneously reported,) still it would only follow 
that it had not been forescen by his Lordship 
that in practice serious injury and distress to 


individuals might arise from the want of this 
check, and that such distress had in fact ac- 
tual/y arisen therefrom. But this is only stating, 
that in estimating the result of a certain regu- 
lation, his Lordship, with all his benevolent 
disposition, and all his foresight, is not infal- 
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lible; an opinion which IT presume might be 
safeiy expressed of any individual, however ex- 
alted his rank or station, and of any govern- 
ment, however pure and excellent, without at 
all conveying insinuations of disrespect towards 
the high character of either. 

5.—With regard to what is said of the infe- 
rence arising from the signature attached to the 
publication, I regret that I am obliged still to 
dissent respectfully from the conclusions you 
have drawn. To my mind, and to the minds of 
many other persons who read it, the signature 
conveyed an impression that the writer stated 
himself to be “ A Churchman,” expressly to 
prevent the reader entertaining any idea of his 
meaning a disrespect either to religion or to re- 
ligious authority, by his questioning the expe- 
diency of a certain measure emanating from 
that His adding that he was “ The 
Friend of a Lady on her Death-Bed,” was in- 
terpreted by me and others in the same favour- 


source. 


able manner, as at once a pledge for the purity 
of the motive, and the accuracy of the state- 
ment; asnoman placed in that tender yet awful 
relationship to another, could be supposed to 
be imbued with malignity of disposition, nor 
indeed with any other feelings than those otf 
extreme grief. Under the affliction with which 
the writer may have watched the last moments 
of a beloved and expiring friend, he might well 
be supposed to regret deeply the neglect which 
had led to her being deprived of those conso- 
lations that the religious mind values so highly ; 
and so far from any malignity of disposition 
urging him to address me, I have no doubt but 
that his attention was wholly occupied by a 
concern for the fate of the lady in question, 
and a desire to secure to others those conso- 
lations of which she had been unhappily de- 
My keeping this communication a 
whole month in my possession before it was 
published, is a sufficient proof of my not 
having any particular propensity to gratify by 
giving it to the world; and my having an- 
nounced it for publication ten days before its 
appearance in the Journal of the 10th, may be 
thought a further my not 
deeming it in the slightest degree objectionable. 
As it did not convey any specific fact, applying 
distinctly to time, place, or person, in such a 
way as to aflix an imputation on any individual, 
unless indeed the facts were true, I did not de- 


prived. 


corroboration of 


mand the author’s name; and his motives for 
its concealment are easily conceived, when, as 
in the present instance, where the facts are ap- 
parently admitted to be accurate, and the object 
of the writer’s censure is said to have been re- 
proved for his transgression, yet the person who 
first brings the subject to notice is exposed to 
blame. 

6.—The concluding portion of your letter, 
involving the whole question of the footing on 
which the Indian press is to remain, has given 
me, and will give, I am sure, all the friends of 
its freedom, considerable pain; because it ap- 
parently reduces the freedom of opinion to a 
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more perilous, inasmuch as it is a more uncer- 
tain, state than it was under the existence of the 
ceusorship. It might be thought irrelevant, 
pethaps, for me to refer to your former corre- 
spondence with me on this subject ; but as great 
stress is laid on my having acted in contempt of 
repeated warnings, | may be permitted, I hope, 
briefly to advert to these. The first complaint 
urged against me was for intemperate obser- 
vations on the Governor of Madras, as being in 
Violation of the rules issued to editors when the 
censorship of the press was removed. My at- 
tention having been thus for the first time 
called to these regulations, which were issued 
before I arrived in Bengal, and were never 
communicated to me officially, I readily pro- 
mised a compliance with them ; and up to the 
period of Lord Hastings’s reply to the address 
from Madras, I may safely say that I made them 
my principal guide. ‘The liberal views taken of 
the nature and importance of the Indian press, 
by his Lordship on that occasion, induced me, 
with many others, to believe the restrictions of 
1818 were abrogated and removed, and to con- 
sider the press here as subject only to the re- 
straints of law as athome. In consequence of 
this error of judgment, I was induced to ex- 
press myself more freely than I should other- 
wise have done on the conduct of the Madras 
Government, in interrupting the free passage of 
my paper through its territories, though gua- 
ranteed by the Postmaster General here; but 
the explanations which I then had the honour 
to address through you to the Governor General 
in Council, were sufficient to induce his Lord- 
ship to waive the apology at first demanded of 
me. As my alleged offence, however, on that 
occasion, Was not noticed as a breach of law, 
but of the restrictions still in force on the press, 
the impression left by this proceeding was, that 
the Indian press was henceforth to be subject 
to the joint control of the law of libel, in itself 
sufficiently severe, and the specific regulations 
in question, which supplied certain prohibitions 
that the law of libel was supposed inadequate 
to embrace ; this joint control was supposed to 
be the utmost extent of the power intended to 
be exercised over the Indian press, and any 
publication that was neither contrary to the 
laws of England, nor to any of the restrictions 
on the Indian press prescribed to supply their 
deficiencies, it was fair to presume would pass 
unnoticed. The very act of my being pro- 
ceeded against in the Supreme Court, by a cri- 
minal information, in the month of January last, 
confirmed me in my opinion that the law was to 
be, however, the chief guardian against any 
future abuses of the press; and the conver- 
sation which is stated to have passed in Par- 
liament between Mr. Lambton and Mr. Bathurst, 
on the freedom of the press in India, convinced 
me that the views entertained by the Board of 
Control and Government at home corresponded 
to those professed and acted upon here. My 
surprise and regret was therefore extreme, on 
learning, that for a publication which I con- 
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scientiously believed to be neither contrary to 
the laws, nor in violation of the regulations 
issued to supply their deficiencies, 1 was again 
accused of having given such grave and serious 
offence to the Government as to induce them to 
convey through you the strongest expressions 
of their displeasure. I must now, I fear, con- 
sider your letter of the \7th as establishing @ 
new criterion, in lieu of the former more safe, 
because more clearly defined guides for publi- 
cation. 
7.—In this letter, it is stated, that when cer- 

tain irksome restraints, which had long existed 
upon the Indian press in Bengal, were with- 
drawn, the prospect was indulged, that the dif- 
fusion of various information, with the able 
comments which it would call forth, would be 
extremely useful to all classes of our country- 
men in public employment. The utmost lati- 
tude of discussion on subjects of literature and 
Science, or even of English and foreign politics, 
could have effected nothing, however, towards 
fulfilling this desirable end. The only subjects 
of discussion, from the free exercise of which 
men in public employment in India might hope 
to be informed and assisted in the correct dis- 
charge of their public duties, must be those re- 
lating to the civil, military, and judicial admi- 
nistration of this country. In no other sense, 
indeed, can the freedom of the press be more 
desirable than the censorship for which it was 
substituted as an improvement, except that the 
former admits of the beneficial exercise of that 
public scrutiny, to the control of which, his 
Lordship has so truly stated, it is salutary for 
Government to look, even when its motives of 
action are most pure. The letter on the Duties 
of Chaplains, and the proposal of the question 
as to the expediency of their being subject to 
local control, appeared to me to be exactly one 
of those cases contemplated by the Government, 
from the comments on which public men might 
be benefited; a case in which the facts were 
well-founded, but which, from a reluctance 
even in the aggrieved party to incur the odium 
of standing forth as a complainant, the Govern- 
ment might not, fora long while at least, if ever, 
hear of through the formal channels of aatho- 
rity; while from its being brought to their im- 
mediate notice through the press, the remedy 
might be promptly and effectually applied, 
without any one individual being rendered ob- 

noxious to the friends of the censured party as 

an informer. 

8.—Your letter admits that a paper conducted 

with temper and ability, on the principles pro- 

fessed by me at the outset of my undertaking, 

was eminently calculated to forward the views 
entertained by the Government when the cen- 

sorship was removed. Itis with regret, how- 
ever, that_I observe you add, the just expec- 
tations of Government have not been answered. 
Of the ability and temper with which my la- 
bours have been conducted, it does not become 
me to venture an opinion; but to show that 
they have been generally approved by the high- 
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est classes of my countrymen in India, (for the 
large price and heavy postage of a daily paper 
necessarily confines its circulation to the upper 
ranks of society,) I may mention the simple 
fact of my paper having gradually increased its 
circulation from the commencement of its esta- 
blishment, and of itshaving maintained steadily, 
for two years and upwards, a higher character 
and a greater demand, under every disadvantage 
of price, and every opposition that could be 
brought against it, than any paper in India; 
while its receipts, from the regular subscription 
alone, of more than 10,000 rupees per month, 
are greater than were ever before realized from 
the same source in thiscountry. Such an indi- 
eation of the utility and general estimation of 
my labours is not appealed to from ostentation, 
but to show, by the simplest and best means in 
my power, what the community at large think 
of the temper and ability with which they are 
conducted, and that in their view of them I 
have not departed from the professions with 
which I first set out. With regard to the prin- 
ciples by which they have been regulated, I 
may be permitted, f hope, to speak with more 
confidence, and to assert, without presumption 
or disrespect, my firm conviction, that these at 
least have never been departed from ; and that 
if those professed by me at the outset were, in 
the opinion of Government, eminently calcu- 
lated to forward their views, those professed by 
me and acted on at the present moment must be 
equally so, if their views continue the same, for 
my principles have never changed. I appeal, 
with all humility, but still fearless of the result, 
in confirmation of this opinion, to all who have 
watched the progress of my Journal, from its 
commencement up to the present hour, whether 
the only difference of character between the 
volumes of it, (of which fifteen are now before 
the world,) for 1818, 19, 20, and 21, is not, that 
they have become more and more cautions, 
guarded, and select, and at the same time more 
rich, various, and respectable, in the discussions 
of which it has been almost the only medium 
on topics connected with the interests of this 
country. And while I remember with satis- 
faction that, from the first number to the last, 
the Government of India has never been spoken 
of by me but in those terms of just and honest 
praise which I was ever ready in all sincerity of 
heart to bestow on it,—it is equally a subject 
of congratulation to me to find, that from year 
to year the character of the paper rises with 
the increasing range and improving quality of 
the correspondence submitted by it to the 
world :—in this walk it has no rival. 
9.—Whether any and what advantages have 
arisen from such discussions, I am not quali- 
fied to pronounce: neither can I determine on 
the exact proportion which the mischief said 
to be occasioned by them bears to the good; 
but 1 hope and believe that whatever acrimo- 
nious discussions may have agitated the com- 
munity, a verysmall portion of them can justly 
be laid to my charge. In any such discussions, 
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in which I have heen a party, my innocence or 
guilt depends on whether I maintained the 
right or the wrong side of the question in dis- 
pute, Until these are specified, therefore, I 
cannot tell what share of them is to be fairly 
attributed to me; but I hope I may say witha 
safe conscience, that in the dissensions which 
have agitated the society here, I have been 
more frequently the defender than the accuser, 
and have been far more sinned against than 
sinning. Butif the Government sincerely ap- 
proves of comments on the acts of its public 
servants (and no other species of comment 
could be useful to men in public employment), 
difference of opinion, and even warm discus- 
sions, will necessarily arise. Our Senate at 
home furnishes a striking example that this 
may exist, however, evenin verbal controversy, 
so much more liable to warmth and intempe- 
rance than written, and especially anonymous, 
discussions, without invading the rights or 
disturbing the happiness of private life, 
or without the necessary existence of pri- 
vate enmities between those who hold and 
openly maintain very opposite opinions on 
political and public affairs. In this coun- 
try, it might be presumed, as in all others, 
the indolent may be roused to activity, the 
indifferent quickened in zeal, and the par- 
tially informed be made acquainted with much 
useful knowledge through the medium of a free 
and active press. But the indolent, and the 
careless, and the indifferent, and the uninformed, 
cannot become otherwise but by a great and 
painful effort to shake off habits which long 
indulgence has rendered agreeable to them to 
retain. The State may be benefited by such 
changes, and the individuals themselves be- 
come ultimately more useful and more honour- 
able men. But for some time, at least, they 
will be angry at the vigilance and watchfulness 
of those who exercise a scrutiny over their 
public duties, and still more angry with the 
press, that, by its very publicity, accelerates 
their reluctant reformation ;—and as the con- 
ductor of that press is the only person known 
to them as the medium of such inconvenience 
as they are made to feel, in passing from a state 
of ease to the more active discharge of their 
public daties, they will regard him, though un- 
justly, as the canse of all the little vexations 
they experience in such a change, while they 
will be joined in their denunciation against the 
press by all who sympathize with them in the 
hardship of being obliged to attend with more 
than ordinary exactness to the faithful dis- 
charge of their functions. The labours of a 
public writer, who attempts to direct his efforts 
to the higher duties of a free press, are thus 
Sufliciently discouraged by the abundant return 
of evil for good, which he is sure to receive 
from the angry and disappointed feelings of 
those to whom his animadversions, or those of 
his correspondents, may apply. These persons 
affect to regard every inquiry or remark con- 
nected with their functions as a graye im- 


























peachment of their public and private charac- 
ters. They would put down every thing like 
free discussion, if it were in their power; and 
1 apprehend it is by persons of this description 
chiefly that Government is harassed by com- 
plaint upon complaint against the Calcutta 
Journal. But if there be just and serious 
grounds for complaint, is not the channel for 
redress open? If the State or any of its high 
officers be libelled, the tribunal before which I 
was once summoned as the publisher of a letter 
that gave offence to the Government, is fully 
adequate to inflict its penalties. If individuals 
are injured and aggrieved, that same tribunal 
gives to them every just ground of hope for 
redress. Those, therefore, who harass Govern- 
ment with complaints, can only do so because 
they doubt whether the ground of their com- 
plaint is sufficient to obtain them redress at 
law ;—yet the same reason, if duly adverted to, 
would render them undeserving the attention 
of a just government, who must perceive the 
ungenerous advantage which such persons seek, 
when they ask from the Government particular 
immunities in their own behalf, to which the 
object of their complaint can lay no claim, and 
when they call down upon me the censure of 
the ruling power, instead of meeting me on 
equal terms before the common tribunal of our 
country, or explaining or repelling the state- 
ments of which they complain through the 
medium of the press. I may be allowed to add 
that, in appealing to the Public, they may be 
sure of a fair, if not a partial hearing, by 
addressing themselves to those Editors who 
would gladly expose the slightest error I could 
commit. 

10.—I regret to learn from you that the Go- 
vernment apparently founds its objection to 
any appeals to the Public, on the incapacity of 
the Public to afford redress ;—butif this were 
the chief objection, it existed with equal force 
in 1818, when the censorship was taken off 
for the avowed purpose of admitting such 
appeals ; and was then, indeed, perhaps stronger 
than now, when an increasing community of 
Englishmen, bringing with them all their feel- 
ings fresh from home, is giving a more decided 
tone to public sentiment, and more value to 
public opinion, and assimilating it more and 
more to that of England. Such appeals, how- 
ever, from which the Government justly hoped 
their servants would derive considerable benefit, 
cannot, I hope, be seriously thought to furnish 
the dishonest conclusion of sloth or indiffer- 
ence in those bound to watch over the general 
interest. On the contrary, they are generally 
made first through the press, for the express 
purpose of drawing the attention of men in 
authority to subjects that had not been brought 
before to their notice ; and among the many 
hundreds of letters published in the Calcutta 
Journal, on subjects connected with the Go- 
vernment of India, though I remember with 
pleasure many that praised its vigilance, its 
watchfulness, and its golicitude, for the welfare 
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and happiness of every class of the immense 
population committed to its charge, I cannot 
recall to wy recollection any that warranted the 
conclusion of sloth or indifference, which is 
here made to follow every appeal to the public 
substituted for a direct communication to the 
Constituted Authorities. 

11.—It is made deep and serious matter of 
accusation against me, that I stand forth to 
vindicate the principle of such appeals, what- 
soever slander upon individuals they may in- 
volve, and that I maintain the privilege of lend- 
ing myself to be the instrument of any un- 
known calumniator. I cannot merely repeat 
such language, addressed from a powerful Go- 
vernment to an individual like myself, without 
considerable pain, even at this distance of time, 
alter the first impressions of my surprise at 
such an accusation had subsided. In the short 
letter which I had the honour to address you, 
in reply to your demand of the author’s name, 
I simply explained the hope of public benefit 
as actuating me in the publication of his letter; 
1 neither meant to assert nor stand forth to vin- 
dicate any principle whatever, still less the 
odious and abandoned defiance of all principle, 
which I am here supposed capable of evineing. 
It is painful to me to use stronger expressions 
of dissent than may be deemed becoming ; but 
in the present instance, without intending the 
slightest disrespect to the opinions or authority 
of Government, I must say, if they were the 
last words I had to write, that I owe it to the 
regard which, in common with every honest 
man, I entertain for my reputation ; I owe it to 
my children, to whom probably I may have 
nothing but that reputation to leave ; I owe it 
te the many distinguished supporters of my 
principles in the Three Presidencies of India, 
from whose approbation I derive my all ;—to 
enter my most solemn protest against an accu- 
sation, the nature of which is such as every 
feeling of my heart utterly contemns and abbors. 
If Lhave been more forward than others to vin- 
dicate the principle of appeals to the public 
through the medium of the press, it is because 
I estimate more highly so magnificent and inva- 
luable a gift as its freedom; and if it be not 
again taken from us, or so fettered and cur- 
tailed, as to differ in nothing but in risk from 
the censorship of former days, I believe that 
the administration of India, under his Lord- 
ship's rule, will never be spoken of by posterity 
without their eulogium on this great act, as 
characterizing at once a government that had 
nothing to conceal, and consequently nothing to 
fear; for if knowledge is power, integrity and 
justice are the pillars of strength. 

12.—That his Excellency the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council is vested with the exercise of 
achastening power, by virtue of which he may 
deport any man to England from hence, without 
condescending to assign a reason for such an 
act, it is not for me to dispute; but of this 1 am 
perfectly assured, that it would be indeed with 
* yndissembled yegret” that the Governer Ge- 
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neral would be prevailed on to exercise a right 
that violates the very essence and spirit of Bri- 
tish legislation ; a right, the principle of which 
if once admitted, would justify the transpor- 
tation of an individual while suing even the 
Government itself for his legal right in a court 
of law, or the removal of a managainst whom 
no charge could be brought, but whose banish- 
ment might ruin him and his family for ever. 
That state exigencies might possibly arise to 


render this as justifiable as the suspension of 


the Habeas Corpus act at home, may readily be 
imagined ; but the mere propounding of the 
question, “ Whether a chaplain ought to be 
subject or not to the exercise of local control,” 
could hardly be deemed so to endanger the 
state as to furnish the exigency required ; nor 
could I imagine that so unconstitutional a 
power would ever be exercised by the Govern- 
ment, until the Supreme Court had been found 
inadequate to meet the delinquency of the of- 
fending individual with a sufficient punishment. 
The preservation of decency, and the comfort 
of society, one would hope, could never demand 
such a remedy. These are indeed terms, re- 
Specting the exact import of which no two indi- 
viduals will entirely agree. I am unwilling 
myself to offend or disturb either; but in the 
sincere and zealous discharge of my duty, and 
in endeavouring to fulfil the just expectations 
of Government, by the encouragement of such 
€omments on public questions as shall benetit 
those in public employment, it will be difficult 
always to avoidit. Every such comment will 
probably disturb the comfort of the individual 
to whose duties it is applied; and this would 
be in proportion to their truth, and to his con- 
sciousness of their application, the two strong- 
est reasons for their use, and the surest pledges 
of their utility, as effecting a beneficial change ; 
while the upright and faithful servant of Go- 
vernment would remain undisturbed. It is not, 
surely, for being thus instramental in promoting 
the public good, at an occasional sacrifice of 
private comfort, that Government would visit 
me with its extreme displeasure. If, on the 
other hand, offences against decency, and as- 
persions on individual character, public or 
private, be deemed within the peculiar pro- 
vince of Government to watch over andavenge, 
I may safely say, that there is not an individual 
in India who would have larger claims on its 
interference and protection, as an unjustly ca- 
lumniated person, than myself; but I would not 
insult its dignity, nor so far evince my want of 
contidence in the tribunal open to all, as to ask 
the Government to extend the shield of its pro- 
tecting and avenging power to me. 

13.—The close of your letter, which apprizes 
me that I shall be ordered to quit the country, 
if I persevere in acting onthe principles avow~ 
edin my first short reply to you, is indeed most 
painful for me to advert to ; but I trust I shall 
not be thought wanting in respect to the Go- 
vernment, if I doubt in the present instance 
whether they have clearly apprehended my 
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meaning. My reply did not professedly avow 
any principles, but went simply to explain the 
views with which I published the communica- 
tion in question. But if it be said to involve a 
principle, the only one that can be possibly in- 
ferred from it, is the belief that when a discus- 
sion is temperate and modest, and when it is 
likely to be productive of public benefit, with- 
out infringing on the respect due to men in pub- 
lic authority, it may be safely indulged in. This, 
I humbly submit, is the very extent of admis- 
sion that can be drawn from my reply ; and as 
such a principle is not only unobjectionable 
in a legal view, but is in a strict confor- 
mity with the regulations that superseded the 
censorship, and with the motives ascribed by 
you to the Government in removing this last, I 
cannot comprehend why my perseverance in it 
should subject me to banishment and ruin. If 
there is to be no previous discussion of any case 
in which I may be supposed to violate the laws 
of moral candour and essential justice, it will 
The stan- 
dard of those laws may vary so much in dif- 
ferent minds, that what is done with conscious 
innocence by one person, may be thought to 
transgress the proper bounds by others, espe- 
cially by those whose feelings are irritated ; 
and upon their angry complaints, the persons in 
whose hands the administration lies, may apply 
their own standard to the case, and, without 
previous discussion, without examination, with- 
out a hearing, and without a defence, sentence 
to banishment and ruin, one who has offended 
no prescribed rule, who was conscious of no 
crime, but who could yet neither defeud nor 
even assert his innocence. 

14.—I may be forgiven here, I hope, for a 
momentary digression, te show wherein I have 
already suffered grievous and irreparable injury 
from this infliction of punishment without crime. 
In the year 1813, on the yery day that Lord Moira 
left Portsmouth for India, I left that port for 
the Mediterranean. A series of disappointments, 
and ioss of a fortune acquired in those countries, 
occasioned my going to Egypt, and from thence 
to Bombay. I had there the good fortune to 
be appointed to the command of one of the 
largest China ships of the port; from which, 
however, I was suddenly removed, without 
even an alleged fault, by an order of the Govern- 
ment, requiring me to furnish securities for my 
immediate embarkation for England, because I 
was not provided with the Honourable Com- 
pany’s licence to settle in India. It was in vain 
that I stated the reason of my not having such 
licence to be, because I had no idea when I left 
England of ever visiting India; it was in vain 
that I explained my having even then no inten- 
tion to settle there, but after performing my 
voyage to China, and opening there a channel 
of intercourse, as well as in Bombay, for a 
trade with Egypt, should return to that country 
where all my affairs lay ; in was in vain that I 
solicited the common favour of a special licence 
to remain eyen in Bombay, (relinquishing a 


be in vain for me to hope to escape. 
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voyage that promised the highest advantages, ) 
until the pleasure of the Honourable Court 
could be known; or to visit Bengal to lay my 
case before the Supreme Government, securities 
being offered for my appearance whenever call- 
ed for. Each and every request was refused, 
and it was peremptorily determined, that I 
should be sent to England ; a measure as ruin- 
ous to all my prospects, as if I had been trans- 
ported to Botany Bay, since all my ultimate 
views and affairs were in Egypt. It was at 
length, however, granted me as an especial fa- 
vour, to return from whence I came, though 
there was such an entire absence of all offence 
on my part, that the Governor, Sir Evan Ne- 
pean, in a note, of which I was furnished with 
an oflicial copy, expressed himself in these terms 
on my case; “ I.can have no objection to Mr. 
Buckingham returning to England by the way 
of Mocha, He came hither, I understand, by 
that route. To the individual himself I have 
not the slightest degree of objection, and shall 
by no means be sorry to see him return with 
the Company’s licence, believing, as I do, that 
he would be of use to the mercantile interest, 
in opening the trade of the Red Sea.” 1 was 
thus subjected to the loss of nearly two years 
in time, the entire defeat of very brilliant pro- 
spects,and the positive loss of several thousand 
pounds ; when, so far from any fault being im- 
puted to me, I had public testimony to my cha- 
racter heing unobjectionable, and my pursuits 
being deemed honourable and beneficial to the 
community. This testimony, and the view taken 
of the hardship of my case by the Court of 
Directors at home, obtained for me, however, 
what I understood to be the special favour of a 
licence being sent to me in India, without my 
personal appearance with securities before the 
Court. 





15,--Since my return to India, a second time, 
with thislicence, | have endeavoured to repair 
my losses as well as zeal and industry in an 
honest pursuit would admit, first at sea, in the 
command of the ship to which I was originally 
appointed, and which was reserved for my re- 
turn, and subsequently in my present occupa- 
tion onshore, upon the faith and understanding 
of my being subject to the same laws and regu- 
lations as those which are binding on my fellow- 
countrymen of all classes in India. I have 
studied to understand, and endeavoured to obey 
them, in order to avoidall cause of just offence ; 
though the very nature of my present avoca- 
tions presents daily risk of offending the pride, 
or the prejudices, or the self love of many,—a 
risk from which almost all other professions are 
exempt, and to which my own is more and 
more subject in proportion to the conscientious 
discharge of its painful and arduous, but I hope 
useful and honourable duties. In 
that as long as 1 obeyed the laws, I should net 
be deprived of the means of pursuing my avo- 
cations undisturbed, I have embarked the 
whole of my fortune and my hopes in my pre- 
sent undertaking ; I have pledged my credit also 
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for extensive arrangements in England con. 
nected with the permanence ef my concern ; 
and moreover, I have sent to England for my 
family, from whom I have now been painfully 
and unwillingly separated for a period of more 
than eight years,—never having before been 
sufficiently fixed in any one spot to admit ot 
their joining me, and from successive losses and 
disappointments never having before possessed 
the means of defraying the charge of their re- 
moval from home. The prospect opened for 
me here by the very extensive and unshaken 
support given to my humble labours, the secure 
footing on which the Indian press seemed to 
rest, and the improving value of the Calcutta 
Journal in every respect, as it appeared to those 
most competent to form an unbiassed judgment 
in the case, all seemed to warrant such are 
rangements as those into which I have entered. 
But these are all placed in jeopardy, and threat. 
ened with interruptien, if not entire destruc- 
tion, by the tenour of the letter which the Go- 
vernment instructed you to address to me on 
the 17th instant. 

16.—In reverting to the main points of this 
long letter, which I have in vain endeavoured 
to shorten, I beg you will assure the Governor 
General in Council, that in publishing the com- 
munication which appeared in the Journal of 
the 10th instant, I had not the most distant 
idea that any thing it contained, could be even 
construed into a want of respect for the puhtie 
character of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta; that 
in the short reply which I had the honour te 
address to your first demand of the author’s 
name, I meant not to advocate any right what- 
ever, nor to vindicate any principle ; though I 
humbly conceive the principle, if any, there 
implied, namely, that when discussions are 
temperate and modest, and may be productive 
of public benefit without infringing on the re- 
spect due to men in public authority, they may 
be safely indulged, will be deemed by his Lord- 
ship unobjectionable ; and that your last cont- 
munication of the 17th instant, has given me 
considerable pain, at finding I had unintention- 
ally given such grave and serious offence to a 
Government that I have every desire to honour, 
respect, and obey. I beg also that you will 
further assure his Lordship in Council, that if 
the laws of my country are to be my future 
guide, I shall bow to the decisions of its tribu- 
nal with all due respect; if the written and 
defined restrictions issued on the removal of 
the censorship, be made my rule of action, [ 
willendeavour as faithfully to adhere to them ; 
even if the censorship be restored, I shall stiil 
acquiesce in the common submission exacted 
from all, by a power, which, whether legally 
or illegally exercised,no individual hike myself 
could hope successfully to resist. But, if so 
severe a punishment as banishment and ruin 
is to be inflicted on a supposed violation of the 
Jaws of moral candour and essential justice, of 
which I know not where to look for any deti- 
nite standard, 1 fear that my best determinations 
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will be of no avail. My path will be so beset 
with dangers, that I know of no way in which 
f can escape the risk of such supposed viola- 
tions, when those who are at once to be both 
judges of the law and the fact, may at the same 
moment make the accusation, pronounce the 
sentence,—and carry it into execution,—except 
by relinquishing entirely an occupation thus 
environed with perils from which no human 
prudence could ensure an escape. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
J.S. BUCKINGHAM. 

Caleutta, July 27, 182). 


FINAL REPLY. 
To Mr. J. 8. BUCKINGHAM, Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal. 
General Department. 
Sir,—I am directed by his Excellency the 
most noble the Governor General in Council, to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
27th ultimo, and to inform you, that the letter 
in question has produced no change in the sen- 
timents and resolutions of Government, already 
communicated to you on the 17th ultimo. 
Tam, &c. 
W. B. BAYLEY, Chief Sec. to Gov. 
Council Chamber, Aug. 10, 1821. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 

From the period at which the foregoing cor- 
respondence closed, (August, 182],) up to the 
period at which the following correspondence 
t pired, (September, 1822,) it was generally 
believed that the idea of transportation without 
trial for offences through the press was aban- 
doned, as wholly inconsistent with all the 
solemn professions that had been made of 
giving to India the boon of free discussion. 
This idea was strengthened by the fact, that in 
two cases which occurred during this interval, 
instead of recourse being had to the remedy of 
banishment without trial, for an alleged abuse 
of the liberty of the press, the Editor was regu- 
larly indicted before a Grand Jury in November, 
1821, and acquitted by a Petit Jury in January, 
1822, of the charge of an alleged libel on the 
Secretaries to Government ; and a criminal in- 
formation was also filed against him on the 
motion of the Advocate General, as the law 
officer of Government, for alleged libels aris- 
fing out of a discussion on the former case ; 
which information has never been brought for- 
ward for trial, but was silently abandoned to its 
fate. Under all those circumstances, trans- 
mission, or transportation without trial, was 
no longer apprehended, and offences through 
the press were understood to be subject only to 
a trial by jury, in the same manner as offences 
of any other description which were contrary 
to law. The following correspondence will 
show, however, that this hope was indulged in 
vain, and that the liberty of the press neither 
did nor could exist in India while such a power 
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as is here assumed could be held in terrorem 
over those whose fortunes were placed in mo- 
mentary jeopardy, by being embarked in so 
precarious an undertaking. 


To Mr. J. S. BUCKINGHAM, Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal. 


Sir, General Department. 

1.—The attention of the Governor General in 
Council has been called to a discussion in the 
Calcutta Journal of the 31st ultimo, respecting 
the power of Government to forbid the further 
continuance within the British territories in 
India of any European not being a covenanted 
servant of the Honourable Company. 

2.—With a suppression of facts, most mis- 
chievous, as tending to betray others into penal 
error, you have put out of view the circum- 
stance that the residence alluded to, if it be 
without a licence, is criminal by the law of 
England ; while, if the residence be sanctioned 
by licence, it is upon the special recorded con- 
dition, not simply of obedience to what the local 
government may see cause to enjoin, but to the 
holding a conduct which that government shall 
deem to merit its countenance and protection ; 
a breach of which condition forfeits the indul- 
gence, and renders it liable to extinction. 

3.—This provision, which the legislature of 
your country has thought proper to enact, 
(53 Geo. IfI. cap. 155, sect. 36,) you have 
daringly endeavoured to diseredit and nullify, 
by asserting that “transmission for offences 
through the press is a power wholly unknown 
to the law ;” that “no regulation exists in the 
statute book for restraining the press in India ;” 
and that “ the more the monstrous doctrine of 
transmission is examined, the more it must ex- 
cite the abhorrence of all just minds.” 

4.—No comment is requisite on the gross dis- 
ingenuousness of describing as a tyrannous 
authority, that power, the legality and justice 
of which you had acknowledged by your vo- 
luntary acceptance of a leave, granted on terms 
involving your express recognition to that effect. 
Neither is it necessary to particularize the 
many minor indecencies in the paper observed 
upon, since you have brought the matter to one 
decisive point. 

5.—Whether the act of the British Legis- 
lature, or the opinion of an individual shall be 
predominant, is now at issue. It is thence 
imperative on the duty of the local government, 
to put the subject at rest. The long-tried for- 
bearance of the Governor General will fully 
prove the extreme reluctance with which he 
adopts a measure of harshness; and even now, 
his Excellency in Council is pleased to give 
you the advantage of one more warning. You 
are now finally apprized, if you shall again 
venture to impeach the validity of the statute 
quoted, and the legitimacy of the power vested 
by it in the chief authority here, or shall treat 
with disregard any official injunction, past or 
future, from Government, whether commu- 
nicated in terms of command, or in the gentler 
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language of intimation, your licence will be 
immediately cancelled, and you will be ordered 
to depart forthwith from India. 
I am, Sir, &e. 
C. LUSHINGTON, Act. Chief Sec. to Gov. 
Council Chamber, Sept 5, 1822. 


To C. LUSHINGTON, Esq. Acting Chief 
Secretary to Government. 

Sir,—I should have acknowledged the receipt 
of your letter of the Sth instant, at an earlier 
period; but that I have been confined for the 
Jast seven days to my bed by illness. I now 
seize, however, the earliest moment of a tem- 
porary release from that confinement, to reply 
to its contents. 

I regret that the attention of the Governor 
General in Conncil should have been drawn to 
one portion only of a long protracted discussion 
between myself and the editor of another paper, 
without apparently having been made ac- 
quainted with the origin of that dispute, or 
presented with the various articles that had 
been written on both sides of the question at 
issue, before the article of the 3lst ultimo, 
which closed the discussion, appeared. Had 
this not been the case, it is difficult to con- 
ceive that his Excellency in Council should 
consider the disputed point to be ‘* whether 
the Government had the power to forbid the 
further continuance within the British terri- 
tories in India of any European, not being a 
covenanted servant of the Honourable Com- 
pany.” This power was never doubted, much 
less denied; and the only question between my 
opponent and myself respecting the exercise of 
such a power (whieh both acknowledged to be 
legally given) was, whether like all other le- 
gally delegated power, it was intended to be 
exercised under a responsibility for its use or 
abuse; or whether like illegal and absolute 
power, it was to be subject to no responsibility 
whatever. My opponent contended that it had 
no limit but the mere will and pleasure of the 
high individual exercising it. IT maintained, on 
the contrary, that the power itself originating 
in a lawful source, was necessarily to be con- 
fined within lawful limits; and that irre- 
sponsibie power was no where to be found 
acknowledged in the laws or constitution of 
England. 

Had his Lordship in Council been made ac- 
quainted with the rise and progress of this dis- 
cussion, so as to have seen the spirit and inten- 
tion of the part I have borne in it from its 
commencement to its close, I should have re- 
posed my case on his judgment for any decision 
he might have thought fit; but this appearing 
to me not to be the case, I confide in his Lord- 
ship’s sense of jastice to yield me a patient 
hearing, while [ recapitulate, which I shall do 
as briefly as possible, the heads of the dis- 
cussion in question, to show that so far from 
setting the authority of the legislature at de- 
fiance, my whole aim and end has been to 
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rescue that supreme power from the contempt 
with which others appeared to me to treat it. 

In the John Bull of the 2ist of August some 
sneers were thrown out against a free press, 
which the editor of that paper endeavours by 
every possible means to bring into discredit 
sometimes by attempts to represent it as dan- 
gerous, and at others to make it appear ridi- 
culous; and it appearing to me, that, inde- 
pendent of the error of such a course, which 
deserved to be exposed, it betrayed a great want 
of judgment in any Indian paper, professing 
admiration for the character and principles of 
the Marquess of Hastings, to attempt to degrade 
that which his Lordship had described, on a 
great public occasion, to be “ the most power- 
ful instrumeut that could appertain to human 
rule, and fraught with equal blessings to the 
governors and the governed,” I ventured to 
defend both the press and its noble eulogist 
from this double-edged weapon of ridicule and 
calumny, by publishing in my Journal of the 
next day (August 22) the following para- 
graph :— 

** Every one must be aware that the freedom 
of the Indian press is a subject in which the 
Marquess of Hastings took a sincere, a well 
grounded, and a commendable interest. He 
gladly saw it numbered among the most useful 
and honourable acts of his administration ; he 
gladly received from all quarters the eulogiums 
to which such an act fully and justly entitled 
him ; and with all the frankness that belongs 
to a noble heart and an elevated mind, he 
opened the inmost reeesses of his bosom to the 
world, to explain to them the motive by which 
he was actuated in bestowing on his country- 
men in India this splendid and invaluable gift. 
Whatever may have since occurred, we are 
firmly persuaded, that Lord Hastings will not 
look back upon a single act of his long and event- 
ful life with higher approbation than on this. 
It is one of those deeds which not only wear 
well, but improve in estimated value by the 
lapse of time. There is not one of his Lordship’s 
children, who, in reviewing the bright portion 
of their beloved and venerated parent’s history, 
will not fondly dwell on this aet of their father’s 
as one combining the lofty views of the philo- 
sopher and statesman, with the conscious inno- 
cence and bold integrity of the pure patriot and 
the honest man. There is not one of his Lord- 
ship’s historians who will not dilate on this por- 
tion of his Indian life, as one leading in the end 
to more important results than all the orders 
which gained him victories in the field, or all 
the regulations which have obtained his sane- 
tion in the Council. We speak deliberately 
and advisedly, when we add that we have the 
strongest reasons for believing that his Lordship 
is at this moment as warm a friend to the free- 
dom of the Indian press, as at the period of his 
first breaking its shackles; and whatever false 
impressions, groundless alarms, expedient con- 
cessions, or any other causes may have given 
rise to, in the long interval between that period 
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and the one at which we write, we do believe 
sincerely,—and if they were the last words we 
had to utter we would again repeat them,—we 
do believe, that at heart, Lord Hastings mas 
sincere in all that he said and did on that great 
and interesting question, and that he is now as 
desirous as any individual in India, that the 
press should remain unfettered by any other 
restraint than the laws made for all, satisfied as 
he must be now, that the danger apprehended 
from it by shallower and weaker minds than 
his own, and the outcry raised against the ex- 
ercise of a salutary and honest expression of 
opinion, were without the slightest rational 
foundation.”’ 

Further, the editor of John Bull having gra- 
tuitously inserted in his paper of the 19th of 
August, an isolated passage from an English 
Journal, describing the conduct of the Govern- 
ment of India towards the press, as “ displaying 
the caprice of a barbarian despot, who engages 
eagerly in a scheme of which he dares not 
foresee the consequences, and tires of it before 
it comes fairly into operation.” In reference to 
this unfair and offensive quotation, with a 
view chiefly to show that my object was to 
defend the press and its patrons here from im- 
putations with which my opponent so zealously 
strove to stigmatize all that belonged to free- 
dom of opinion, I added to the former para- 
graph the following remark :— 

“ If John Bull be thus allowed to handle 
such subjects with impunity, and to connect 
the name of Lord Hastings with what he holds 
to be either pernicious, or ridiculous, or both— 
it shall be our duty to rescue the name of that 
nobleman from a connexion it so ill deserves ; 
and to place it in association with that which 
Milton eulogized, which Blackstone praised, 
which Pitt and Fox and Burke and Sheridan, 
and a hundred other names with which those 
ef Hastings and Canning may be ranged with- 
out losing any of their lustre, have all Jauded 
as it deserves—a free press—the great engine 
of nearly all the blessings that have been 
showered upon mankind since its first disco- 
very, and the means to which, under Heaven, 
Religion, Science, Art, Knowledge, Morality, 
Virtue, and Happiness are more indebted for 
the progress they have made among nations, 
than to any other cause that can be named.” 

On the 26th of August, the editor of John 
Bull published an article of some length, the 
chief purport of which was to show that not- 
withstanding all that had been said about the 
press in India, it never was intended even 
that it should enjoy that freedom of publica- 
tion, which Lord Hastings considered to be 
the natural right of his countrymen, and which 
he said he was as mueh guided by a well- 
weighed policy, as by a sense of justice, in 
freeing from the shackles that formerly bound 
it. With the most wilful blindness to all that 
had been passing for the last four years in 
India, the editor of John Bull opened his dis- 
sertation with the following singular confes- 
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sion. * In the first place, then, we must begin 
by acknowledging candidly, that till Thursday 
last, when the matter was announced in the 
Calcutta Journal, we had not the most remote 
idea that a free press was established in In- 
dia;” and then goes on to insinuate that the 
professions of the Governor General were of 
no value whatever, and that that freedom of 
the press for which he had so justly received 
the thanks and admiration of his countrymen 
trom all quarters of India, not only did not 
exist now, but never had, and never was in- 
tended to have, any force or meaning what- 
ever. 

On the following day (August 27), I noticed 
these ungenerous, and as they appeared to me, 
unwarranted assertions of my opponent, by 
saying that I believed the wish of the Governor 
General was in unison with his professions, that 
the press should be held amenable to the courts 
of law for its offences (that beiny the process 
observed by his Lordship,in the majority of the 
cases in which he had thought proper to inter- 
fere, and in the most recent instances also) ; 
and that if this were the case, the press must 
be considered free ; for all that was ever meant 
by me in using that term, was, free from any 
other restraint or control than that imposed by 
a court of law and a jury. On the same occa- 
sion, in reference to John Bull’s insinuations 
of Lord Hastings’s professions in reply to the 
Madras address having no force or meaning, I 
said: 

“ Believing the opinions of the Governor Ge- 
neral, delivered to all the world, to be good and 
valid, we very naturally concluded that all that 
dropped from his lips was true and sincere ; 
and thatthe press which he had received thanks 
for relieving from its shackles, was free in- 
deed.” I added, “ We believe so still; and 
there is no writer that can suppose otherwise, 
without imputing hypocrisy and wickedness to 
acts that sprung from the frank disclosures of 
anoble and benevolent heart. ‘That writer is, 
however, John Bull; and he shows practically 
how little he regards those restrictions as in 
force, by making a greater breach of them than 
has ever been done before; by declaring, in 
etlect, that a solemn act of the Governor Gene - 
ral, done in the face of all the world, had no 
meaning whatever, and should be regarded as 
utterly null and void! If this be the way in 
which John Bull thinks to excite respect for 
authority, he will certainly fail in his object; 
for such a construction (which happily will no 
where be received) is directly calculated to 
bring the highest authority of the land into con- 
tempt. 

On the following day (Aug. 28), the editor of 
John Bull noticed the remarks made by me as 
given above, and after speaking of the censor- 
ship of Lord Wellesley’s Government, and the 
restrictions of 1818 substituted in its stead, say 
in the most contemptuous manner :—“ In an 
swer to these arguments, the Calcutta Journal 
brings forward certain words said to be spoken 
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by the Governor General at the Government 
House in 1819; and after endeavouring to raise 
a doubt as to whether such words were ever ac- 
tually spoken or not, goes on to show that even 
if they were, they could deserve no attention, 
and possess no weight whatever: for even if 
they professed to remove restrictions, to grant 
freedom of publication, and to permit public 
scrutiny, they professed what the Governor 
General could not grant; for, says he, 

“ That would be a monstrous doctrine in 
law. A resolution of the Goverror General in 
Council, to be cancelled ex ore, by the Gover- 
nor, whenever he should think proper!’ “The 
Governor General cannot (he continues) even if 
he would, make any rule for emancipating the 
press from restrictions ; nur can he by law, re- 
peal or suspend the restrictions already imposed 
upo. it.” 
solved into thin 


“ Here then (he conclades) is dis- 
air, the gorgeous 
press liberty, as raised by the Lamp of Alladin 
out of a few winged words in the Government 
House.” 


palace of 


It appeared to me impossible that any one 
entertaining the least particle of regard for con- 
sistency of conduct, could interpret this in any 
other light than as a most deliberate charge of 
inconsistency and insincerity on the conduct of 
the Governor General, on the occasion of his 
Lordship’s Reply to the Madras Address, to 
which these remarks applied. Accordingly, on 
Aug. 29), I 
article headed “ Defence of the Marquess of 
Hastings against the attacks of John Bull.” 
To this article, it will be only necessary for me 
to call the attention of the Governor General in 
Council to one or two paragraphs ; first, to 
show what were the grounds on which I con- 
tended that the press was still practically free ; 
and secondly, to show that so far from doubt- 


the following day published an 


ing the power of Government to send English- 
men out of the country whether they had a 
licence or no‘, I admitted it in its full force, 
contending only that such a power must have 
been given to be exercised under the same re- 
sponsibility that attaches to all power, and 
even prerogative, under the British rule and 
dominion, either at home or abroad. The pa- 
ragraphs alluded to are as follows :— 

“ Perhaps the very best illustration that we 
could give of this actual freedom of the press 
being such as we have here described it, is to 
ask the reader, whether at any period since the 
removal of the censorship,a paper has ventured 
to place the conduct of the Governor General 
in so invidious a light as this very John Bull 
has done; by making it appear that while Lord 
Hastings was receiving from every part of In- 
dia, and even in England, praises the most en- 
thusiastic, for his giving to India the freedom 
of the press,—while he was professing to the 
whole world, in his reply to the Madras Ad- 
dress, why he had given this ‘ freedom of pub- 
lication’ to his fellow subjects, his words were 
mere ‘winged words,’ uttered in the Govern- 
ment House, without any meaning whatever, 
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and such as no man of ordinary understanding 
could suppose really to imply what the words 
fairly purported! 
professing respect for the Government of the 
country can thus slander its Supreme Head! 
It is indeed * monstrous.’ 

“The power of restraining the press and en- 


Is it possible that a person 


any restriction that 
Council thinks fit to 
There is no statute 
of English law, and no regulation of Indian 
editor can be punished 


forcing the observance o 
the Governor General in 
impose, is an indirect one. 
Law, by which 
with banishment for offences through the press ; 
but there is a power vested in the Governor 
General only, of sending to England any Bri- 
tish India 
without a licence, or who came to this country 


any 


subjeet who is found residing in 
without this legal warrant of entry. 

“The power then of sending any man out of 
the country who has no licence to remain in it, 
though given for one purpose, may be certainly 
used for another ; and this is the only restraint 
which ean be used over the English press. 

“A person suing the Government in Court fer 
damages, might be easily removed, no doubt, or 
silenced, by the threat that if he persisted in 
opposing its wishes, his licence to remain in 
India would be withdrawn, and immediate em- 
barkation would follow : but as the Government 
have too high a sense of justice to do this, why 
should we suppose that they would require 
any other channel than the law forenforcing the 
assent of others to their opinions in any other 
case? or why imagine that they would use 
means to compel a man to abandon his right 
of publication, which they would not use to 
compel him to abandon his right of trading? for 
both are in one sense actual property, legally 
sanctioned by a licence to remain in the country, 
and ought to be regulated by the same stan- 
dard.” 

To this article, the Editor of the John Bull 
replied on the following day, by fastening on 
some of the minor points of the question in 
dispute, and making various quotations from 
ollicial letters that had passed at diflerent pe- 
riods between the Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment and myself, with a view to charge me 
with prevarication and inconsistency. 

The article in the Calcutta Journal of the 3ist 
of August, to which your letter of the Sth inst. 
particularly alludes, as the one brought to the 
notice of his Lordship in Council, was a reply 
to that of the John Bull on the preceding day ; 
and the wain object of this recapitulation has 
been to show,— 

Ist.—That the discussion did not originate 
with me. 

2dly.—That it was not founded on a question 
of the power of Government to transmit with- 
out trial, but on a mere question of fact and evi- 
dence, whether the press was free or enslaved. 

3dly.—That my share in it was not to deny 
but to uphold the authority of the laws. 

4thly.—That my object was to defend the Mar- 
quess of Hastings individually from accusations 
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of insincerity which J thonght unfounded ; and 
the Government collectively from a charge of 
entertaining intentions hostile to the fair and 
legal exercise of a common right, which I was 
then as unwilling to admit. 

5thly.—That the whole substance of the dis- 
pute ultimately resolved itself, not into a doubt 
of the power of an act of Parliament, but into 
a doubt of the construction given to certain 
clauses of that act, on which men might differ 
widely without losing any respect whatever for 
its authority. 

This brings me, therefore, to the immediate 
subject of your letter; te the chief points of 
which T shall endeavour, as well as my feeble 
state of health will admit, to reply as briefly 
and as clearly as I can. 

With reference to the first paragraph of your 
letter, as to the subject of the discussion being 
the power of Government to send Englishmen 
out of India, what I have before said will be 
sufficient, I hope, to satisfy the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council, that this power was never 
questioned by me, and that it formed only a 
collateral argument in the main dispute, which 
was, whether the Press was free or enslaved ; 
and if restraints were to be placed on it, what 
was the legal mode in which such restraints 
could be imposed. 

With reference to the second paragraph of 
your letter, I beg distinctly to state, that so 
far from having suppressed the fact of its being 
unlawful for Englishmen to reside in India 
without licence, I have admitted and reiterated 
that fact, times beyond number, always making 
it the ground of my argument for saying that 
the fear of having this licence withdrawn, and 
being therefore sent to England as a person 
unauthorized to remain in India, is the most 
powerful as well as the only legal restraint 
even now exercised over the Indian press: 
because, although ostensibly the law does not 
specifically warrant transmission for offences 
through the press, any more than for any_other 
class of offences, yet as it warrants it for what- 
ever the Governor General may think good 
cause, be that what it may, his Excellency can 
exereise that power on British-born indivi- 
duals, whenever he thinks proper, without as- 
signing any reason whatever, subject however 
to that responsibility under which all power, 
even that of the courts of law, must necessa- 
rily be exercised, since irresponsible power is 
a doctrine wholly unknown to the laws and 
constitution of our country. 

With reference to the third paragraph of your 
letter, I beg leave to say, that [ have never at- 
tempted to discredit or nullify any act passed 
by the legislature of our country, for that 
would be to deny the authority of King, Lords, 
and Commons ;—but that it appeared to me, as 
to many others, that the construction of an act 
of Parliament, containing many more clauses 
than one, must always admit of wide latitude 
of opinion. Throughout that act, no specific 
mention is made of any punishment peculiar to 
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offences through the press, which it may there- 
fore be presumed were intended to be dealt 
with according to the common course of law ; 
and neither on the Statute Book of England nor 
the Statute Book of India, by which I mean 
the printed and published regulations of Go- 
vernment issued and passed in the usual form, 
am I aware of any law for restraining the In- 
dian press. 1 am of course aware that the Go- 
vernment may issue any order that it may see 
fit to Englishmen residing in India, and, among 
these at least, prohibit printing altogether ; and 
that any refusal to comply with such order 
must be at the peril of the individual refusing, 
who may have his licence withdrawn, and be 
then sent out of the country for being without 
this document: but in common parlance, it is 
no denial of this power to say that no Jaw exists 
for restricting the Indian press, because this 
power applies no more to the press than it 
does to any thing else; and if the power of 
placing restraints on the press be inferred, from 
the mere existence of a legal power to trans. 
mit, then, a power to place restraints on any 
other enjoyment may be equally inferred from 
the same source ; and yet it would surely be 
admissible to say that there was no law on the 
Statute Book of India for preventing the pub- 
lication of political tracts, although any one 
who should publish one that contained offen- 
sive matter might have his licence withdrawn, 
and then be transmitted for a misdemeanour as 
residing in India without proper autherity. 
The laws on the Statate Book apply, however, 
with equal force to all classes of British sub- 
jects in India, whether British-born or other- 
wise, and these infringements may be punished 
through the regular channel of a court of law ; 
they are in this respect essentially different 
from orders not so passed in the shape of re- 
gulations, though such orders may be equally 
binding on those over whom the power of 
transmission extends; and I am sure that his 
Excellency in Council will see clearly that 
this distinction is sufficient to explain the full 
meaning of my expression. 

The fourth paragraph of your letter attributes 
to me what I feel conscious I do not deserve. 
hope Iam as incapable of “ gross disingenuous- 
ness,’ as I am of remaining silent under so un- 
warranted areproof. I do not call it astigma, 
because it could only become so by being de- 
servedly attached to my character. I have the 
consolation, however, to know, that if repeated 
a thousand times, it will still fail to be felt by 
me as deserved, and obtain no credit with 
those to whom the frankness of my whole con- 
duct is known. When I accepted of a licence 
to remain in Jndia, which was sent to me from 
England, without my knowledge of what were 
the conditions it might impose, I was glad to 
find that there were express and positive con- 
ditions laid down in it, to which I could ho- 
nestly subscribe, and that as long as I con- 
formed to those conditions, the licence would 
be held valid, though the moment I made a 
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breach of any of them, I was liable to have it 
Withdrawn. The first of these conditions stated, 
that I was to conform to all such rules and 
regulations as might be in force at the Presi- 
dency at which I might reside ; secondly, that 
I should engage in no trade, bank, dealings, or 
transactions, contrary to law ; thirdly, that I 
should be guilty of no violence, wrong, or op- 
pression, towards the natives, or any foreign 
king or state within the limits of the Company’s 
Charter; and fourthly, that I should not quit 
the country without paying all my jast debts. 
Hitherto I hope and believe that I have fulfilled 
my portion of the conditions enjoined; and as 
there can be no contracts without reciprocal 
engagements, I have always indulged the hope 
that, as long as my stipulated duties were ful- 
filled, the stipulated protection of the Goyern- 
ment would not be denied me. In accepting 
this licence, I did not certainly conceive that it 
involved an express recognition of the legality 
or justice of a power which should subject me 
to banishment and ruin for daring to entertain 
an opinion of any act of Parliament, contrary 
to that held by the chief authority of the state. 
My opinion of that meaning may be wrong: I 
have never asked for any other means than 
open argument to show that it wasright: but, 
that the opinion entertained by Government of 
the power granted them by an act of Parliament 
may be also wrong, the history of our own 
times will farnish proof; for it is within the 
recollection of many residents of Calcutta, that 
in the case of certain duties imposed on articles 
of trade by an authority which the Government 
no doubt thought legal at the time, a reference 
to England showed that such duties were ille- 
gally imposed, and it was the opinion of the 
best lawyers in India that the Government 
might have been sued for the full amount of 
the duties so levied. The memorable case of 
the Despatch cutter is another striking instance 
of the difference of opinion that may be ho- 
nestly entertained by the most upright and well- 
intentioned persons as to the construction of 
an act of Parliament; and indeed every case 
that is tried before a British court, if it depend 
on a question defined by statute law, furnishes 
proof upon proof of the main fact for which I 
am contending, namely, that without at all 
doubting the validity of any act of the Legisla- 
ture, there is nothing of more frequent occur- 
rence than the maintenance of the most oppo- 
site opinions as to the intent and meaning of 
such acts. It is scarcely a year ago since the 
power of the Supreme Court to file criminal 
informations fer libel was disputed through a 
long and tedious day, in which the judges, bar- 
risters, and other officers of court, all differed 
from each other in their construction of the 
act of Parliament relating to this power, for no 
two speakers gave exactly the same view. But 
the learned Judges of that Court did not think 
it any disrespect to their authority to question 
its legal extent. On the contrary, they heard 
with as much patience and attention those who 
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opposed the exercise of such a power as un- 
lawful, and never contemplated by the act, as 
they did those who contended for its legality: 
and even among themselves, one of their own 
number, the present sole Judge on the Bench, 
contended against the jurisdiction which his 
brother Judges wished to maintain. No disre- 
spect to the general authority of the Court was 
however meant by this; nor has that authority 
been lessened by that discussion in the slightest 
degree. The object of all was to ascertain, by 
careful and patient inquiry and the fullestand 
most impartial hearing of aél parties, what the 
exact limit of authority was; and this being 
ascertained, obedience to it followed in the na- 
tural order of things. 

The fifth paragraph of your letter, therefore, 
which supposes that the question is reduced to 
this point, whether the act of the British Legis- 
lature or the opinion of the individual shall 
prevail, gives, I fear, too much importance 
both to me and to my sentiments. The act of 
the British Legislature must prevail, whatever 
may be my individual opinion of its meaning. 
It is only the collective opinion of a court of 
law that could set aside any decision to which 
a misinterpretation of it might lead; and only 
the collective opinion of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, that could increase its powers if too 
limited, or retrench them if too extended. In 
all this, my individual opinion would avail no 
more than the opinion of the Governor General 
in Council. We might each entertain and act 
upon very opposite ones, but ina British court, 
or before a British Parliament, there would be 
other commentators, the collective weight of 
whose opinions would of course decide the 
meaning of all doubtfal points. 

Of the forbearance of the Governor General 
Ihave myself spoken often and warmly; and 
to show that I entertain no mean opinion of 
what we owe to this, I must take the liberty to 
subjoin one more short extract from the late 
discussion, which has given rise to this letter. 
At the close of this discussion, I said, 

* We hope we shall be pardoned for the un- 
expected length into which we have been led ; 
but, much as we have suffered from the mea- 
sures pursued at one time and another against 
the British press of India, we have yet a sense 
of deep and sincere gratitude towards the illus- 
trious Nokleman, whom we shall always call 
its liberator, and who, we are persuaded, is still 
its friend. He is about to leave us shortly, and 
he can now have no suspicion even of our mo- 
tives for flattering him. We know, however, 
that he has maintained the cause of the press 
in secret, with as much energy and eloquence 
as he has defended it in public:—we know 
that if he has sometimes yielded to the importa - 
nity of those who ‘ harassed him with complaint 
upon complaint ;’ he has more frequently re- 
sisted the torrent that threatened to divert him 
from his noble and benevolent purpose ; and 
we are convinced that all the liberty which the 
Indian press has enjoyed for the last four years, _ 
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let it be curtailed when it may, has been the 
gilt of his magnanimity and forbearance. For 
this we are grateful: and he will carry w ith him 
our ardent wishes for his happiness, to what- 
ever land his footsteps may be next directed.” 

I had certa‘nly hoped that the virtue of this 
forbearance would have shone brighter and 
brighter as the close of the Governor Genera!’s 
ecarcer approached ; but I should be guilty of 
that disingenuousness of which I have been 
unjustly accused, if I were to conceal my 
regret at finding that the mere act of repeating 
once more what had months and 
years ago of transportation without trial for 
offences through the press,—and this too, not 
addressed to Government, but in the warmth 
of controversy with an opponent to whom 
all liberties of language and arguinent are per- 
mitted—should have led to a communication 
of his Lordship’s final warning, in the terms in 
which you have couched it. From this, I am 
compelled to conclude that the press is no 


been said 


longer free to touch on any subject whatever 
that the Goverment may think proper to inter- 
dict; and more, that my permission to remain 
in India is dependent on implicit obedience to 
any and every official injunction, past, present, 
or to come, of whatever nature, kind, or de- 
scription, it may be. 

As to the nature or extent of that freedom 
of the press, about which such various and 
conflicting opinions have been entertained, it 
is now clear, that for English-born editors, 
who may be transmitted for maintaining ab- 
stract opinions as to its existence or total anni- 
hilation, no such freedom can be any longer 
supposed to exist; and as far as I am con- 
cerned by being included in that class, it is 
likely that his Lordship in Council will never 
more be troubled with dissertations upon a 
question now so entirely set at rest. Of the 
merits or demerits of the several systems of 
censorship, restrictions, or freedom as by law 
established, whatever may be my opinion, it 
must be unavailing to offer it now. Ihave 
before often desired to know only distinctly 
and unequivocally what the system intended 
to be maintained actually was, and expressed 
my readiness to conform to it; for the justice 
or injustice, policy or impolicy of any system, 
must rest with those who es‘ablish, and not 
with those who are called on merely to observe 
it, and who have no share in its formation. 
Every apparent departure that I have yet 
made from such conformity to the established 
system of the moment, has arisen fiom the 
ambiguity of tke terms in which its conditions 
appeared to me to be involved, and from the 
inferences fairly warranted by the various 
modes of proceeding adopted against offences 
through the through the 
channe! of official correspondence ; but more 
frequently, and in the most important cases, 
through the regular channel of proceedings in 
the court of law. 


press, sometimes 


To this last appeal I haye 
never once objected ; and so far from my ever 


attempting to set any act of the Legislature of 
my country at defiance, My never-ceasing cry 
and prayer has Leen, that the dominion of the 
law should be upheld and maintained, as the 
ooly dominion under which we all ought to 
live. Whatever is lawfully established, it wiil 
be always my duty to obey; and even under 
laid down by the Governor 
as that framed by the 
Legislature for the government of British 
India, however it may fall short of that stand- 
ard of excellence which ardent minds might 
wish to see attained, it will be my aim to live 
as usefully and honourably as I can. If I fail 
in effecting all the good I wish, I must strive 
to be content with doing that whch is safely 
practicable, and endeayour to balance the 
by indulging hopes 


the system here 


General in Council, 


sacrifices of the present 
for the future. 

I hasten to conclude, as well as my exhaust- 
ed state will admit, by simply saying, there- 
fore, that under all these considerations, I 
shall conform to such official injunctions as 
may be issued for my guidance, as long as I 
retain my present occupation and pursuits; 
which, however, both duty and inclination will 
equally prompt me to relinquish, or transfer to 
other hands, whenever circumstances may lead 
me to conclude that my perseverance in them 
is likely to be detrimental to my own peace of 
mind, injurious to the welfare of the state, or 
incompatible with the interests and happiness 
of others. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 
J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 

Calcutta, Sept. 9, 1822. 


P.S. That I may not again incur the impu- 
tation of “a mischievous suppression of fact 
as tending to betray others into penal error,” 
I shall rely on his Lordship’s justice to permit 
the publication of the official correspondence 
in which I have been involved on the subject 
of the press, in order that no persons may 
henceforth plead ignorance as their excuse for 
not conforming to the wishes now so clearly 
and finally expressed by Government. It is 
not only granted to my opponent, the Indian 
John Ball, to publish such portions of the 
letters of Government to me, as may suit his 
purpose of bringing my writings and character 
into disrepute :—but access is given him to all 
such documents sufliciently early to make 
ject of comment in his pages, almost 
before they reach my hands, and certainly 
before I have been able to reply to them. 
Those who remember the avowed purpose for 
which that paper was established, to crush and 
annihilate the Calcutta Journal, those who 
know the manner in which it has been supplied 
with every mark of official countenance and 
protection, being made indeed the channel of 


iiformation formerly confiaed to the Govern- 


themas 


meut Gazette, as well as a vehicle of the most 


angry denunciations of myself and my opinions, 


in letters written for its columns, and gene- 
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rally believed to have Leen penned by seme 
among the highest functionaries of the state ; 
those to whom all this is notorious (and they 
include nearly the whole of the British com- 
munity of Inda) will not wonder at the unge- 
nerous exultation which the habitual contri- 
butors to that paper have alreaty displayed at 
what they no doubt deem the immediate har- 
binger of my irrecoverable ruin.* In the John 
Bu!l of the @th instant, is a letter signed F.G 
(which must have been written within a few 
days after that on which your ofiicial letter to 
me is dated,) communicating to the world the 





intelligence of my having incurred the displea- 
sure of Government, almost as soon as I knew 
of that event myself, for in fact, being ill in 
bed when your letter of that date reached me, 
late in the evening of the Sth, I was only able 
to read it on the next day ; and this ungenerous 
exultation at my ant'cipated ruin, was thus 
spread forth to the world by some person who 
could only have known the circumstance 
through official channels—before I had strength 
to rise from my bed of sickness to offer a single 
observation on it, either in extenuation or 
reply. In this letter of the John Bull, the ini- 
tials of the Governor General are used—and it 
is then contemptuously asked “ whether the 
G—G—l may not mean the Great Great 
Lama,” after which it goes on to insinuate 
that this G—G—I had written a letter to the 
editor of the Journal “ which it was desirable 
to keep secret, as its getting abroad might 
defeat the speculation into which he had 
entered,”’ in terms that leave no doubt as to 
its aim and object being to degrade me in the 
esteem of the world, and by insidiously 
describing my property as insecure, to deter 
others from placing that confidence in my 
pecuniary credit, which it must be as much 
my duty as that of any other person in business, 
to protect from unjust susp'cion, and to pre- 
serve unsailied from reproach. ‘The property 
which my industry has accumulated, it will 
now be my aim te secure, as well as Ican, 
from premature destruction ; and the fair fame 
that my labours have obtained for me, it will 
be equally my duty to protect, to the best of 
my abilities, from being blasted by unjust 


he one, I shall 


aspersions. To accomplish t 
take the most effectual measures in my power, 
even at the hazard of rendering it less valuable, 
to secure it from the jeopardy of that sudden 
dissolution, which may be said to threaten it 
every bour that it remains dependant on my 
individual charge ; and to eflect the other, I 
only ask the common justice of being permitted 
leci- 





to publish the correspondence and tinal ¢ 
sion of Government regarding the press, not 
only to satisfy the Indian public as to the 


* This most important fact has never once 
been denied, though pressed on the notice of 
the Indian Government in every possible 
form.—J. S. 


Orient, Herald. Vol, ‘; App. 


impossibility of my further continuing to 
maintain the sentiments I so laiely held, ard 
as I thot 





t justly, regarding the free 





the Indian press ; but atso to escape the 





tation of that “ gross disingenuousness’’? and 
** mischievous suppression of fact, tending to 
! 


betray others into penal 


error,” with which I 
should be justly chargeable, if I concealed 
from others that which it is important for all 
men to know, who desire to conform to the 
Wishes of those in authority, and who seek for 
explicit information as to what those wishes 
are, in order that they may more fully and 
effectually obey them. The Government, feel- 
ing that their decision is just, must be honoured 
by making it known; and the most effectual 
way of closing for ever all plea of excuse 
from those who may in future pretend to 
doubt their intentions, will be to place clearly 
and unequivocally before the world this explicit 
and final declaration of their expectations and 
command, 

Trusting that no sentiment which I have ex- 
pressed throughout the foregoing letter—written 
at broken intervals, and amid the anxiety and 
suffering of a bed of sickness—will be con- 
strued, either from its matter or manner, into 
disrespect or disobedience towards the Supreme 
Authority (which I am far from intending, and 
which I wholly disavow), I rely on the high 
character and impartial justice of his Excel- 
lency in Council for a due consideration of all 
I have ventared to oiler in explanation of my 
conduct—and for his equally ready attention to 
my closing, and I hope just and reasonable, 
request. 

I have the honour to remain, &e. 

Sept. 10, 1822. J. S. BUCKINGHAM 


Note—It was to have been expected, that 
after so plain and explicit a demand for the per- 
mission of Government to publish the Corre- 
spondence, an equally plain and explicit reply 
would have been given. But as if equally un- 
willing to grant or deny permission, no answer 
whatever was returned to this last letter: so 
that the compilation may now be said to include 
all the offic’al correspondence that has passed 
on the subject of the press, from the celebrated 
period of removing the censorship in 1818, up 
without trial, 


to the final threat of banish 
if I should avain venture to question the mean- 





ing of an actof Parliament, or disregard any 

intimation from Government, of whatever nature 

or description it might be This last act of 
) 


Sey tember 1822, c'oses the “ strance eventful 
history ” of the Indian press, under the admi- 
nistration of the Marquis of Hastings: and uy til 
the period shall arrive, when it may be saie to 
publish it, as a portion of Indian history, I feel 
ita duty that I owe to the community, to poste - 


rity, and to my own reputation, to place it thus 


privately on recor 1, to serve as a memorial of 
the past, to those who may succee me. 
Nov. 25, 1822 J. S. BUCKINGHAM, 


















































FINALE, 


* Last scene of all 
** That ends this strange eventfal history 
** Ts second childishness, and mere oblivion.” 
Shakspeare. 

From the date of the last letter, up to the 
resignation of Lord Hastings, no communica- 
tion was received by me from Government: so 
that his Lordship may be said to have left the 
country without any apprehensions of its 
safety being endangered by leaving me behind 
him. 

Mr. John Adam, the old censor of the press, 
and the secretary who issued the Circular of 
Regulations intended to be observed when the 
censorship was abolished, succeeded to the 
temporary Governor Generalship of India, be- 
cause h® happened to be the senior member of 
council: but not at all on account of his supe- 
rior qualifications or ability to fulfil its impor- 
tant duties. It was currently rumoured and 
generally believed, that, a few days after his 
accession to office, Mr. Adam sent for the Ad- 
vocate General, Mr. Spankie, to learn of him 
whether he might not legally and safely annul 
my licence, whenever he judged it proper to 
do so. It is also notorious that Mrs. Lush- 
ington, Mrs. M‘Clintock, and other persons 
who enjoy the distinction of Mr. Adam’s pecu-. 
liar favour and affection, prophesied, with a 
confidence which could have arisen only from 
a certainty of the event, ‘“‘ that Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s stay in India would now be very short, 
since Mr. Adam had come into power,” as if 
it were predetermined that I should be ba- 
nished, whether I gave just cause or not. 

Accordingly, I deemed it my duty, for the 
sake of my own safety, as well as with re- 
gard to the security of others, to avoid all 
breach of even the regulations that super- 
seded the censorship, illegal and absurd as 
these are, until the arrival of the permanent 
Governor General should place the Press on a 
firm basis, responsible only to the law. 

During this period, the most virulent and 
unparalleled calumnies were daily poured 
forth against me, by name, in the John Bull 
Newspaper, although one of the regulations 
regarding the Indian Press strictly prohibits 
(under the penalty, as it is understood, of the 
Governor General’s displeasure) “ the publi- 
cation of any personal scandal on individuals, 
calculated to excite dissensions in society.” 
Neither the editor, nor any of the writers in 
that paper were, however, visited with any 
mark of displeasure from Government. On the 
contrary, the paper was patronized and taken in 
at Government House, and by the members of 


council, secretaries, and other functionaries of 


Government: and the most virulent of my 
calumniators were marked with the most un- 
equivocal approbation of those in power.* 





* The first and second editors of this p»per, 
the Indian John Bull, had places given them 
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Seeing the licence given to my opponents by 
Government, who winked at every excess in 
the John Bull, provided its slanders were con- 
fined to me, I naturally considered that a little 
harmless raillery would be allowed me in re- 
turn for the bitter and envenomed poisons of 
my calumniators; and if they might stab an- 
other to the heart without incurring the displea- 
sure of Government, J might be allowed to 
laugh at the incongruous union of a Scotch 
Doctor of Divinity and a paste-board and a 
leather dealer in the same person. I was, 
however, mistaken. My fate was apparently 
too firmly determined on to allow me to escape ; 
and if any trifling pleasantries were not seized 
hold of as a pretence for my banishment, they 
might despair of any other oecasion of sending 
me out of the country, as the permanent Go- 
vernor General might arrive before they cou'd 
pass a resolution, and their opportunity of ba- 
nishing me without a trial thus be lost for 
ever. 

It was on the 8th of February, or less than a 
month after Mr. John Adam’s accession to 
power, and without any previous warning or 
communication whatever as to his views and 
intentions regarding the Press, that I pub- 
lished in my Journal the following harmless 
comment, on the instalment of the Rev. Doc- 
tor James Bryce, (who had not long since 
given up the sub-secretaryship of a bible so- 
ciety from want of time to attend to its duties), 
as a clerk of stationary, he being at the same 
time more than fully occupied in editing a 
magazine, writing in the newspapers, and ma- 
naging a committee as secretary for erecting a 
statue and procuring subscriptions for a pic- 
ture of Lord Hastings, independently of his 
sacred duties as the only minister of the Scotch 
Church in Bengal, and his various recreations 
at balls and suppers, public meetings, and other 
gaieties and festivities, so congenial to his 
taste and character. The following is the arti- 
cle which appeared in my Journal on this oc- 
casion :— 


APPENDIX EXTRAORDINARY TO THE 
LAST GOVERNMENT GAZETTE, 

During the evening of Thursday, about the 
period at which the inhabitants of this good 
city of Palaces are accustomed to sit down to 
dinner, an Appendix to the Government Ga- 
zette of the morning was issued in a separate 
form, and coming in the shape of a Gazette 
Extraordinary, was eagerly seized, even at 
that inconvenient hour, in the hope of its con- 
taining some intelligence of great public im- 
portance, Some, in whose bosoms this hope 





on retiring from their labours; and the third, 
fourth, and sixth were all dependants on Go- 
vernment favour: the fifth was a gentleman 
who held it for a few days only, and resigned, 
as it is understood, because he would not do 
the dirty work expected of him. He was the 
only one out of the whole number that was not 
a Government servant, 
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had been most strongly excited, may, perhaps, 
have felt disappointment; others, we know, 
drew from it a fund of amusement which 
lasted them all the remainder of the evening. 

The Reverend Gentleman, named below, 
who we perceive by the Index of that useful 
publication, the Annual Directory, is a Doctor 
of Divinity and Moderator of the Kirk Ses- 
sion, and who by the favour of the higher 





powers, now combines the office of parson 
and clerk in the same person, has no doubt 
been selected for the arduous duties of his 
new place from the purest motives, and the 
strictest possible attention to the public in- 
terests, Suchaclerk as is here required, to 
inspect and reject whatever articles may ap- 
pear objectionable to him, should be a com- 
petent judge of the several articles of paste- 
board, sealing wax, inkstands, sand, lead, 
gum, pounce, tape, and leather; and one 
would imagine that nothing short of a regular 
apprenticeship at Stationers’-hall would qua- 
lify a candidate for such a sitaation. All this 
information, however, the Reverend Gentle- 
man, no doubt, possesses in a more eminent 
degree than any other person who could be 
found to do the duties of such an oflice: and 
though at first sight such information may 
be incompatible with a theological education, 
yet we know that the country abounds with 
surprising instances of that kind of genius 
which fits a man in a moment for any post to 
which he may be appointed. 
In Scotland, we believe, the duties of a 
Presbyterian Minister are divided between 
preaching on the Sabbath, and on the days of 
the week visiting the sick, comforting the 
weak-hearted, conferring with the bold, and 
encouraging the timid, in the several duties of 
their religion. Some shallow persons might 
conceive that if a Presbyterian Clergyman 
were to do his duty in India, he might also 
find abundant occupation throughout the year, 
in the zealous and faithful discharge of those 
pious duties which ought more especially 
to engage his devout attention. But they must 
be persons of very little reflection indeed, 
who entertain such an idea. We have seen 
the Presbyterian flock of Calcutta take very 
good care of themselves for many months 
without a pastor at all: and even when the 
shepherd was among them, he had abundant 
time to edit a controversial newspaper (long 
since defunct), and to take a part in all the 
meetings, festivities, addresses, and flatteries, 
that were current at that time. He has con- 
tinued to display this eminently active if not 
holy disposition up to the present period; and 
according to the maxim “* to him that hath 
much (to do) still more shall be given, and 
from him that hath nothing, even the little that 
he hath shall be taken away,” this Reverend 
Doctor, who has so often evinced the univer- 
salitv of his genius and talents, whether within 
the pale of Divinity or withoutit, is perhaps 
the very best person that could be selected, 


all things considered, to take care ef the fools- 
cap, pasteboard, wax, sand, gum, lead, leather, 
and tape, of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany of Merchants, and to examine and pro- 
nounce on the quality of each, so as to see that 
no drafts are given on their Treasury for gum 
that won’t stick, tape short of measure, or 
inkstands of base metal. 

Whether the late discussions that have agi- 
tated both the wise and the foolish of this 
happy country from the Burrumpooter to the 
Indus, and from Cape Comorin to the confines 
of * 





tary, have had any influence in hasten- 

ing the consummation so devoutly wished, we 
cannot presume to determine. We do not pro- 
fess to know any thing of the Occult Sciences : 
and being equally ignorant of all secret in- 
fluences, whether of the planets of heaven or 
the satellites of earth, we must content our- 
selves, as faithful chroniclers of the age, with 
including in our records, the important docu- 
ment issued under the circumstances we have 
described. 

(Here followed a Table of the articles of 
Stationary required, and the quantities of each, 
at the end of which was the following para- 
graph, as it stood in the Government Gazette, 
published by authority. 

* Conditions :—I)st. The quality of the Sta 
tionary to be equal to the masters now open 
for inspectian at the Stationery office.—2d, The 
articles required for the expenditure of every 
month to be deliversd on or before the 28th 
day of the month which precedes it, and paid 
for by an order on the general treasury for the 
amount delivered. —3d. The proposals of con- 
tract to be accompanied by a written document 
signed by a respectable person, acknowledging 
himself (if the terms are accepted) to be re- 
sponsible for the performance of the con- 
tractor’s engagement, and engaging, in the 
event of deticient deliveries, to make good the 
value of these, together with a penalty of 
50 per cent. on the amount of them.—4th. The 
clerk to the Committee of Stationery to be at 
liberty to reject any part of the Stationery 
which may appear objectionable to him. 

By order ot the Committee of Stationery, 

“* JAMES BRYCE, Clerk Com, Sty.” 
“ Stationery Office, Feb. 4, 1823.” 


The publication of the above in my Journal 
of February &th, ex ited a great deal of laueh- 
ter and merriment among those who viewed 
the matter lightly ; but oceasioned real serrow 
to the few who saw in the union commented 
on, a deep and severe injury inflicted on the 
character of the Christian (¢ hurch, by the ex- 
posure ol this worldly-minded and busy med- 
dler, who aflected superior pority and sanctity 
to its reguiarly established ministers, yet sought 
and held an office to which no clergyman of 
the Church of England in India would have 
condescended.—No one, I believe, for a mo- 
ment thought that the comment would have had 


any other than beneficial consequences: and 


._ 
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it certainly never occurred to me that such a 
comment could have led to my summary ba- 
nishment from the country. I was, however, 
mistaken; and had given the temporary 
vernor General credit for a wisdom and a pru- 
dence which circumstances have shown that 
he did not possess; for, on the 12th of Febru- 
ary, four days after the publication of the 
article alluded to, I 
letter, and its inelosure . 


Go- 


received the following 


To MR. JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM. 
Sir,—Referring to the remarks 


contained in the Calcutta Journal of the 8th 
(eighth) instant, page 541 


editorial 


five hundred and 
forty-one ), and to the communications officially 
made to you on f rmer occasions, | am di- 
rected to apprize you that in the judgment of 
the Governor General in Council you have for- 
feited your claim to the countenance and pro- 
tection of the Supreme Government. 

2. Tam further directed to transmit to you 
the enclosed Copy of an Order passed by Go- 
vernment on the present date, by which the 
licence of the Court of Directors authorizing 
you to proceed to the East Indies, is declared 
to be void from and after the 15th (fifteenth 
day of April next. 

3. You will be pleased to notice that if you 
should be found in the East Indies from and 
after that date, you will be deemed and taken 
to be a person residing and being in the East 
Indies without licence or authority for that 
purpose, and will be sent forthwith to the 
United Kingdom. I am, &c. 

W. B. BAYLEY, Chief Sec. to Gov. 
Fort William, 12th Feb. 1823. 


RESOLUTION, 

Whereas James Silk Buckingham, now and 
for some time past a resident of the town of 
Calentta, has obtained from the Honourable 
the Court of Directors a certificate or 
to proceed to the Fast Indies, and whereas the 
said James Silk Bnekingham has in the judg- 
ment of the Governor General in Council, for- 
feited his claim to the countenance and pro- 
tection of the Supreme Government, it is hereby 
ordered and declared that the Certificate or 
licence so obtained by the said James Silk 
Buckingham shall be void from and after the 
15th (fifteenth) day of April, One Thousand 
Fight Hundred and Twenty-three. By order 
of the Honourable the Governor General in 
Council. 


licence 


W. B. BAYLEY, Chief Sec. to Goy. 
Fort William \2th (Twelfth) Feb, 1823 


On the 17th, having in the interim placed 
my property under the protection of a Native 


of India, who cannot be banished without 
trial, and is responsib‘e only to the law, T sent 
in to Government the following Reply: 


To W. B. BAYLEY, Esq., Chief Sec. to Gov. 


Sir,—I have received your letter of the 12th 
instant, inclosing me the Resolution of the Go- 


APPENDIX. 


vernor General in Council of that date, informing 
me that my licence to remain in India will be 
void on the 15th of April next, in cousequence 
of the remarks contained in the Calcutta Jour- 
nal of the 8th instant, at page 541, to which an 
importance is attached, that could only have 
arisen from the Governor General mistaking a 
piece of mere pleasantry at the incompatibi- 
lity of such opposite duties as those of a Doctor 
of Divinity and a Clerk of Stationery, for 
grave and portentons matter of treason against 
the State! 

For the wisdom and accuracy of this deci- 
sion, those who have acted on itare of course 
alone responsible. It is sufficient for me to 
advert in this place to the personal injury 
which I must sustain by such a punishment as 
the Governor General has thus chosen to direct 
against me as the supposed author of the ob- 
This injury will 
be deeply felt by my sudden banishment ne- 
cessarily shaking the 
with whom I am associated in the joint pos- 
session of actual property, by the effect it will 


noxious remarks in question. 


contidence of all those 


produce in lessening the value of that property 
which it thus places in jeopardy and insecurity, 
and by the entire destruction which such a 
blow will give to all my future prospects, from 
its suddenly interrupting the lawful exercise of 
an honest profession. All these evils are in- 
flicted on me by this measure, though I am en- 
tirely innocent of any crime for which the 
slightest measure of punishment could be le- 
gally inflicted, or at least if I am unconsciously 
guilty, I desire nothing more than an open trial 
before the tribunal of the law, and the visitation 
of whatever sentence the administrators of that 
law may pronounce. 

After the resolution of the Governor General, 
whieh you have communicated to me, I can no 
longer hope to exercise with any security or 
advantage to the public my duties as Editor of 
the Calcutta Journal; and as namerous other 
individuals are associated with me in the joint 
possession of the interests of that paper, I am 
also bound bya regard to their safety no longer 
to retain my present dangerous office, a perse- 
verance in which might perhaps render our 
property as insecure as the freedom of my per- 
son is now shown to be, under a system which 
leaves both subject to the mercy of a power 
exercised at the mere will and pleasure of an 
individual, without the 
law. 


intervention of the 
I feel myself compelied therefore, under 
all these cons:derations, to avail myself of such 
legal and honourable 
fectuaily secure that property from further in- 
jury than it has already sustained by the mea- 


means as will most ef- 


sures of my sudden removal from its superin- 
tendence. 

With this view I have already resigned the 
editorship of the Calcutta Journal, not nomi- 
nally only but actually, into the hands of Mr. 
J. F. a gentleman of Indo-British or 
Anglo-Indian birth, well known as a public 
writer and Editor of an Indian Newspaper 
some few vears ago, to whose future manage- 


Sandys, 
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ment the Calcutta Journal will be intrusted, 
from and after this date, and to whom you may 
therefore address yourself in all future cases in 
Which you may desire a correspondence with 
the editor of that paper. 

Retaining as I shall do my pecuniary interest 
in the concern incommon with numerous other 
individuals of every rank and class in the com- 
munity, who have become joint shareholders with 
me in that establishment, I shall rely also in 
conjunction with them on the protection which 
the law will extend to that property, to save it 
from further injury by trespass or spoliation ; 
and while the real Editor of the Caleutta 
Journal, Mr. Sandys, will be alone responsible 
for the future conduct of that paper from this 
date, [ shall lose no time in directing all my 
exertions in another and a higher quarter, to 
obtain for my countrymen in India, that free- 
dom and independence of mind, which is not 
denied to the most abject individual of Indian 
birth; but which while the power of banish- 
ment without trial exists, no Englishman can 
hope to enjoy in the performance of his public 
duties, or the promulgation of his opinions, 
in this quarter of the British empire, however, 
sincerely such opinions may be entertained 
however lawfully they may be expressed, or 
however zealously they may be directed to the 
improvement of the country or to the attain- 
ment of public good. IT am, &c. 

J. S. BUCKINGHAM, 
Calcutta, Feb, 17, 1823. 

My immediate departure from India was 
soon resolved on, as the best step I could take, 
with a view to reach England as soon as pos- 
sible, and there advocate a cause which no 
Englishman could do with safety in India. I 
accordingly printed, for the information of my 
Indian friends, some remarks on the recentevent 
of my transportation without trial, including 
copies of the official correspondence on this 
subject, subjoining the following remarks, with 
which I shall conclude this faithful, and I fear 
I mast add disgraceful, history of the measures 
taken in India to fetter all liberal discussion, 
and to punish with the utmost severity, and by 
means abhorrent to law and justice, the free 
and fearless advocacy of unfettered thought and 
expression, in which the chief dignity of man 
consists, and which can alone distinguish the 
free from the ens!aved. 

The remarks appended to the copies of the 
official letters in my address to my Indian 
friends, were as follows :— 

“ It can scarcely be necessary to add to this, 
except perhaps to assure the friends of rational 
freedom in India, that no exertion, no effort, 
which zeal or Jabour, perseverance or suflering, 
can effect, shall be left untried, until the great 
public object here adverted to be accomplished. 
Every Christian who desires to see his purer 
faith supplant the reign of idolatry, every phi- 
lanthropist who pants for the spread of know- 
ledge and the increase of human happiness, 


and every Patriot who loves his country, and 
desires to see her sons as respected abroad as 
they are esteemed at home, must join in sup- 
port of the cause I advocate, when I simply 
ask that in India, Christians may be made at 
least as free as idolators, gentlemen of charac- 
ter and education as free as the lowest and 
most ignorant of the Indian population, and 
the resident subjects of Great Britain who have 
property in the country as free as the Persian, 
the Jew, and the Turk, who, during their tem- 
porary sojourn in the country, are subject only 
to the laws. 

My sudden and forcible banishment from 
India, obliges me as suddenly to break up, at 
the hazard of considerable loss, my private 
establishment, almost before I had quite com- 
pleted those arrangements of comfort, which a 
laborious occupation, and a family, conjointly, 
render doubly welcome in this oppressive and 
enervating climate. My public establishment 
willremain, however, in all respects the same. 
The Journal is placed under the responsible 
charge of the gentlemen named in my letter to 
the Chief Secretary, and he will be assisted by 
able and effective auxiliaries. If they violate 
the law, they must suffer the punishment due 
to their temerity; they are however ready to 
abide the sentence of the law, because to it 
they look for protection, and not for violence ox 
wrong; but, fortunately, they will be beyond 
the reach of the odious power of transportation 
without trial; and if the law is strong enough 
to protect the British community of India from 
murders, from robberies, and from the worst 
and most heinous crimes, it must be also pow- 
erful enough to protect them from libel, whe- 
ther civil er criminal, as ranking among of- 
fences of less magnitude than those of murder 
and spoliation at least. 

That the Calcutta Journal may decline 
during my absence, is the opinion of many ; but 
I have myself no such apprehensions. It owes 
its chief value to the freedom with which ithas 
advocated the cause of truth, of justice, and hu- 
manity, in a land where the advocacy of these 
virtues was before restrained by the pen of the 
censor, or the fears of the writer who felt but 
dared not express the pure emotions of his 
heart. That freedom it must continue to exer- 
cise, because its present editor has nothing t 
dread from its honest and open practice. The 
next attraction of the Journal to every class, 
has keen the variety and utility of its corres- 
pondence, on all subjects that fall within the 
range of newspaper discussion. That charm 
it will depend on its real friends to preserve to 
it in full freshness and vigour; for they may 
now write with a safety and a confidence 
before unknown. The present editor cannot 





be placed in the painful and trying situation of 


being compelled to choose between delivering 
up a correspondent to Government, or submit- 
ting to immediate transportation from the 
country. If he publishes any thing contrary 


to law, the responsibility will be on himself 
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alone ; and correspondence from the interior, 
addressed under cover through any of the 
agency houses in town, if a direct address 
should be deemed unsafe, will be sure to meet 
with every attention, and be reposed in a confi- 
dence never I hope to be broken. The paper 
will now also be open to reports of cases tried 
in the Mofussil Courts, the proceedings of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, affairs of the king- 
dom of Oude (freely discussed in the Native 
papers, but forbidden to writers who labour 
under the enslaving misfortune of pure English 
birth,) and a variety of other useful subjects of 
public interest, which cannot fail to give the 
Journal a greater value than it ever could 
possess while restrained from entering on such 
topics by the fear of summary banishment for 
treading on forbidden ground. While it conti- 
nues to be the vehicle of the earliest, the ful- 
lest, and the most varied and useful informa- 
tion, the Journal cannot fail to maintain its 
present pre-eminence in circulation; and as 
Jong as it enjoys that distinction, it must also 
be the most appropriate medium for all corres- 
pondence, and every species of intelligence 
which may require to be made widely known. 
I have done allin my power to secure these 
advantages, by filling every department of its 
management with the most able and efficient 
hands that time or money could procure : the 
rest will depend on the public, to whom I look 
with confidence for the continuation of their 
support until my return; since it is not the 
cause of party or the cause of faction that I 
advocate, but the cause of every Englishman 
in India, who must be interested in the aboli- 
tion of a power by which any one may be 
seized at the caprice of the Governor for the 
time being, though he should be in office for 
but twenty-four hours, and forcibly banished 
as a felon from the country, to the utter ruin of 
all his fair and honourable prospects. 

Attempts have been made, and will no doubt 
continue to be made, to represent me as setting 
myself up in opposition to the Government of 
India, and in defiance of the constituted autho- 
rities of the land; and on this ground it has 
been contended that all who contribute to the 
support of my paper, either by the purchase of 
shares, or by even subscribing to it, lend their 
aid in opposing those under whom they serve, 
The assumption, however, is as false, as the 
reasoning is untenable. I set myself up, as 
every honest man has a right to do, in opposition 
to evil doers, in opposition to wrong and injus- 
tice, whether in Governments or their subjects, 
in opposition to iniquitous and enslaving doc- 
trines, whether in gazettes published by autho- 
rity oy in papers secretly patronized by power. 
I oppose no particular men, and no particular 
office ; but I oppose principles and measures 
that appear to me to be injurious to the interests 
and happiness of mankind. I ought to have 
this right in at least an equal degree with other 
men ; and as long as it be permitted to others 
to comment freely on my publie conduet, (a 
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right that many daily exercise, and which 
would never wish to deny), I ought to feel n 
more shame in obtaining an honest subsistence 
by the exercise of such talents as I may 
possess, than any other member of the commu- 
nity, who strives to make an honourable provi- 
sion for his declining years, by using the abili- 
ties which nature may have given him, for his 
private benefit and the public good. If 1 
pervert those talents to injurious purposes, let 
it be shown by fact and argument, and not by 
mere declamation: if I inflict wrong on any 
man, let me be made to answer for that wrong 
and give him the fullest reparation ; if I injure, 
or calumniate, or speak unjustly of the Govern- 
ment, let me have the common privilege, not 
denied to the lowest native of India, a Trial by 
Jury; and if I offend the laws, let my sentence 
be imprisonment, exile, or death; but I con- 
tend against the un-Englishb, and I would say 
inhuman principle, of making any one man 
subject to instant ruin at the mere caprice and 
arbitrary pleasure of another, to whom he may 
happen to be obnoxious on/y because he ex- 
presses his abhorrence of a power which no 
Englishman of right feeling could look on with 
any other sensations than those of shame and 
indignation. 

It is not against Lord Hastings, or Mr. 
Adam, or Mr. Bayley, or any of their council- 
lors, that this abhorrence is felt or this indigna- 
tion expressed; but against the power, and 
against the system which admits of its exercise. 
Mr. Adam may have thought himself right in 
using it towards me. I contend that it ought 
not to be used against any one, unless an ur- 
gent case of danger to the State could be made 
out; and even then, not without a hearing and 
a defence granted to the aceused, instead of his 
being subject to a caprice which makes a Go- 
vernor at once accuser, witness, judge, jury, 
and even executioner! Such a subjection to 
the arbitrary will of the best man that ever 
breathed is monstrous, and every Englishman 
in India ought to raise his voice in reprobation 
of it, from principle as well as self-preserva- 
tion ; as, without a sacrifice of all his rights as 
a human being, he knows not but that it may be 
his turn next to be bound hand and foot, and 
transported, at the point of the bayonet, on 
board any shipin the river; for, to sech an ex- 
treme, do the advocates of this abominable 
power, contend for its existence. 

Those who have supported the Journal for 
the last five years, have supported it, not be- 
cause it opposed Government, but because it 
contended for what they deemed to be true and 
useful doctrines, and because it opposed what 
they deemed false and pernicious’ ones ; had 
not this been its general character, it would 
long ago have been deserted and must neces- 
sarily have fallen for want of support. Noman 
is infallible, and it would be therefore folly to 
suppose that I have not often been wrong, and 
that the correspondents of the Journal have not 


been equally so. But it would be an affecta- 
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tion of doubt to conceal my belief that I had 
been more frequently right, and this is all that 
every candid man would expect. 
geod is not to be found on earth. 
and some injuries may have been inflicted 
through the press; but for these, redress may 
always be had at law. The good, however, 
that has been already done, is beyond doubt or 
denial, great and eflectual, not merely in Cal- 
cutta, but throughout the whole of the interior 
of India, wherever the dominion of the Eng- 
lish rule extends; and I shall have it in my 
power to produce testimonies of the most un- 
doubted kind in England, from the private se- 
cretary of Lord Hastings, but a short period 
before his Lordship’s departure from Calcutta, 
to men at the other extremities of India—from 
Rajpootanah, Guzerat, aud Travancore—* that 
the Calcutta Journal has already done much 
good, which cannot easily be undone; that it 
is calculated to do still more; and that its in- 
stitution may be regarded as an era in the 
moral and political condition of India.” As 
long as its labours are directed to the promo- 
tion of the public benefit—(in which the Go- 
vernment, of course, are but one party, and 
often the wrong one)—so long it will deserve, 
and no doubt retain, the countenance and sup- 
port of all good men, whether Company’s ser- 
vants or otherwise. An officer of the King 
does not sell himself into mental slavery and 
bind himself to approve of all that the King’s 
ministers may do; neither does a servant of 
the East India Company barter away the free 
use of his reason for the pay he receives. Both 
in the civil and military service of this country 
it is a sufficient sacrifice to pass the flower of 
life in an enervating climate, subject to all its 
privations and inconveniences for the bare 
chance of living to enjoy a quiet old age at 
home: but the sacrifice would be far too great 
for any Englishman to make, if to this were to 
be added the selling of body aud soul into irre- 
deemable slavery, and the relinguishment of 
that noble faculty which distinguishes man from 
the brute. It would be an indignity in any 
government to ask such a resignation of the in- 
tellects of their servants into their hands, and 
it would be a base abandonment of their duty 
as men, for any servants to submit to such de- 
gradation, even if asked to do so. 

On this subject I have said more than I in- 
tended ; I return, therefore, to the consideration 
of the impression which my sudden and arbi- 
trary banishment from India has everywhere 
created, I have in my possession proofs that 
will, 1 trast, avail me elsewhere, of the general 
feeling of indignation which pervades all quar- 
ters near at hand on this despotic act; and 
every post from the interior will probably bring 
more, It will be suificient for the present, per- 
haps, to give one, as an example of the whole. 
The writer says :— 

Dear Sir, 

I cannot suppress the deep feeling of indig- 

nation with which I haye just read the intelli- 


Unmixed 
Some evils 


gence which the Journal of this day has an- 
nounced: that this feeling is general, is already 
evident, in the disgust and astonishment with 
which it has been expressed under my observa- 
tion; and it will most assuredly pervade the 
breast of every person who has not, unlike your 
relentless enemies, become wholly callous to 
every principle of justice, and to every sense of 
shame. Itis not in its persecution of you alone, 
but above all in its invasion of public rights, 
that this exercise of an arbitrary power appears 
to me to merit the execration of every true 
Englishman. 

The dependant state of the greater part of the 
Indian community, may by compulsion smother 
the clamorous outcry with which the public 
would otherwise be eager to express their just 
detestation of this singular act of an ephemeral 
reign; but if we are curbed, manacled, and 
fettered here, there is a satisfaction in looking 
to our own country to avenge the wrongs that 
are attempted to be inflicted upon her distant 
sons. My subjection to the Government com- 
pels me, with reluctance, to repress all I feel 
on this tyrannous act ; it must be pronounced 
with shame by all but the enslaved sycophants 
of power, who feel no remorse in sacrificing the 
holiness of conscience to the will and caprice of 
a despot, through whose good graces and in- 
fluence they expect to be enriched and exalted. 
But I firmly hope, that on this, as on every 
other occasion, the vindictive malignity of your 
enemies will recoil with redoubled vengeance 
upon themselves, and prove the more certain 
sign of your triumph. Your friends and sup- 
porters may regret with unfeigned sorrow, 
that this long threatened event should (though 
for a time), arrest the able, fearless, and ardu- 
ous efforts, which you have personally for so 
long a time made, in the cause of freedom, and 
the restitution, in these despotic regions, of 
those hallowed rights which we inherit from 
our country, our birth, and our laws. Surely 
the proud spirit of England will vindicate the 
injuries committed in this part of the empire, 
and punish with severity and reprobation the 
persecution which you have suffered. The pub- 
lic at home must view with horror, the malevo- 
lence with which your pursuers have at length 
effected the grand object of their pursuit; while 
they will discover, in the fury of their opposi- 
tion, nothing but a systematic indulgence of the 
basest passions and the most rancorous hate ; 
the machinations of men, striving to assume a 
virtue when they have it not. 

** T have trespassed longer than I intended 
upon your time. With confidence do I hope 
that some measure will be adopted by the in- 
dependent part of the community, those who 
are unfettered by Government, for your in- 
demnification, and the assertion of a cause 
which ought to be considered of general pub- 
lic interest, that an appeal may e made to 
Parliament for the abolition uf a power which 
Lord Hastings was too noble and generous to 
exercise, and is understood to baye resisted 
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with the most manly fortitude, against the 
united voices of his colleagues; but he had 
shared the friendship.and the intercourse of 
those immortal spirits that live in the names 
of Fox, Sheridan, and Burke, and the asso- 
ciation had imbued him too deeply with their 
patriotism, to suffer him to submit himself to 
the adoption of a measure, repugnant to our 
constitution, revolting to nature, and degrading 
to reason. 

* It is only necessary, I am convinced, for a 
few individuals to call for the expression of 
public opinion on the present occasion, to gain 
the support of these who have remained firm 
to the principles of the Journal; since they 
constitute, without doubt, the great majority 
of the population of British India. If it be 
doubtful whether from the fear of proscription, 
from which some have already saffered, many 
persons would be found courageous enough to 
dare to declare their sentiments, ether means 
may be adopted to avert the danger of pub- 
licity, that shall be calculated at the same time 
to secure the desired object. Determination, 
and zeal without abatement, are all that ap- 
pear requisite, for the ultimate success of the 
cause, to which you have so long devoted your 
time and talents ; and for the degradation of 
those who have had the temerity to compass 
yourruin. A hater of civil and religious per- 
secution in every shape, an ardent though 
humble lover of mental and political freedom, 
I could not control the force of those feelings 
which have induced me to write to you, and 
in the sincerity of which IT would now offer 
my fervent wishes for your prosperity and 
early return to a country which has hitherto 
been the successful scene of your manly and 
energetic efforts, for the promotion of that 
public spirit, which promises ini due time to 
yield the benefits of a free and civilized Go- 
vernment.” eeeanees 


I believe that the feelings here expressed, 
are almost universal, though it would be dan- 
gerous in this country for any man dependant 
on the Government to give them utterance in 
his own name. I can only say that it would 
be of all things most important to collect the 
opinions of Englishmen in India on this mo- 
mentous question, and to learn from them whe- 
ther they do not deem it highly desirable, that 
the section of the Act of Parliament empow- 
ering the sudden and forcible seizure and ba- 
nishment of any Englishman who may be ob- 
noxious to the Governor General for the time 
being, should be repealed, as unnecessary to 
the safety of the state, the peace of the com- 
munity, or the happiness and interests of the 


country, as well as dangerous and liable to 


perpetual abuse. In Calcutta, such is the 
enslaved state of society, and the awe spread 
through all ranks by the reign of terror, that 
it will be difficult to find ten independent men 
to sign a petition to parliament on the subject. 
In the ‘interior of India, the difficulty would 
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perhaps be quite as great; and yet without 
this, or some similar expressions of the general 
wishes of the commmnity in an open manner, 
it would be easy for the advocates of summary 
banishment, few as they are, to assert that the 
general feeling of Englishmen in 
favourable to the existence and the exercise of 
the power :—than which, if it be permitted to 
be said without public contradiction, a greater 
libel on the character of the Company’s service 
at large could not be pronounced. 

I have little more to add, but the expression 
of my earnest hope that the public of India, 
who have so long and so steadily honoured my 
principles with their support, will not desert 
the cause I advocate in the hour of trial, and 
when beset with a host of foes. I leave behind 
me nearly all the hopes of independence that I 
now possess; but even these hopes, dear as 
they are to me for the sake of others rather than 
myself, I would willingly abandon, should the 
cause of intellectual freedom be maintained by 
others more ardently than it has been by me. 
I go to England, because I am driven there by 
force; but I pledge myself to occupy every hour 
of my absence that can be devoted to that pur- 
pose, with constant reference to India and In- 
dian improvement. I may or may not return; 
but if [ should see India again, I hope to be- 
hold it free from the odious power under which 
I am now banished from its shores ; and if this 
wish is never to be realized, I shall at least 
breathe a freer atmosphere, and have a more 
unshackled press at home to devote to the 
purposes to which I have adverted. J am 
grateful to the Indian public at large for the 
support they have extended to me through so 
long and stormy a period; and I look with 
confidence to their continuation of that support 
even in my absence. The few who have in- 
dulged in secret and still masked slanders on 
my private character, and denunciation of my 
public labours, I can pity and forgive; and 
though I feel myself to be the innocent and 
injured victim of a pre-determination to punish 
and destroy, yet the only revenge I shall seek 
is to prevent the same curse falling on the 
heads of others. J can pity and forgive even 
those also who have been the authors of my 
probable ruin: and I can safely lay my hand 
upon my heart, and say I leave the shores 
of India in peace with all mankind. 

Calentta. | J.S. BUCKINGHAM. 

February 23, 1823. 

Immediately after the publication of the pre- 
ceding Address to my friends and supporters in 
India, I made arrangements for the sale of all 
my private property, and the settlement of all 
my pecuniary affairs, which, under circum- 
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stances of so hurried a nature, could not be ef- 
fected without considerable loss. My next step 
was to take such measures as the lawrequired, 
peparatury to my leaving India, so as to en- 
able me to proceed against Mr. Adam in an 
English court of justice, to obtain redress for 
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the injury sustained by the arbitrary banish- 
ment to which he had sentenced me. With a 
view to render this redress as diflicult of attain- 
ment as possible, and thereby to protect all In- 
dian Governors in their misconduct, the law 
does not permit the prosecutitn of a Member of 
Council, in an Indian court; and before any pre- 
liminary proceedings necessary to such prose- 
cution in England can be entered into in India, 
the injured party is eompelled to enter into 
a bond, with other sureties, that he will pro- 
secute to the issue, though subsequent cireum- 
stances may show him that the influence to 
Which he is opposed, can only he overcome by 
a fortune eqnal to that of which he may*have 
been unjustly deprived. I had, however, a 
higher object in view than mere personal re- 
dress. I wished to try the great and important 
question in a British court, for the sake of all 
my countrymen in India; and to see whether 
the Legislature of England would confirm what 
appeared to most men in that country, a mon- 
Strons abuse of authority. [ accordingly pre- 
sented a petition, through my legal advisers, to 
the Supreme Court in India; and the following 
is a brief report of the proceedings which took 
place on that oceasion :— 


SUPREME COURT OF CALCUTTA, 
March 1, 1823. 

The Court proceeding to civil business, 
Mr. Fergusson rose to move that the affidavit of 
J.S. Buckingham, marked with the letter A, and 
the Petition thereto annexed, be read and filed, 
and that it be ordered that Notice of the said 
Petition and Affidavit be served on the Honour- 
able John Adam, Governor General in and for 
the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and 
that the complainant be at liberty to enter into 
a bond with such security as is required by the 
Statute in such case made and provided, effec- 
tually to prosecute the complaint. The Petition 
is as follows :— 


To the Hon. Sir FRANCIS MACNAGHTEN, 
Knight, and the Hon. Sir ANTHONY BUL- 
LER, Knight, Justices of the said Supreme 
Court. 


The humble Petition of JAMES SILK 
BUCKINGHAM, late Editor of the 
Calcutta Journal, 

Showeth,—That your petitioner has been 
greatly oppressed, aggrieved, and injured, by 
an act done and an order passed by the Hon. 
John Adam, Governor General, in and for the 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal. 

That your petitioner hath fully stated his 
complaint, in respect of the premises in the affi- 
davit marked A, hereunto annexed. 

That your petitioner intends to prosecute 
such his complaint against the said John Adam, 
in some competent court in Great Britain. 

Your petitioner therefore humbly prays, that 
your Lordships will be pleased to grant to your 
petitioner an order of the Supreme Court of 
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Judicature at Fort William in Bengal aforesaid, 
compelling the said John Adam to produce the 
copies of the orders or order passed by the said 
Governor General in Council, depriving your 
petitioner of his licence to reside in this country, 
and also all correspondence which may have 
passed between the said Governor General in 
Council, and any person or persons whomsoever 
touching the premises, @nd that the same may 
be authenticated and witnesses examined in this 
Honourable Court, upon the matter’of the said 
complaint, and on behalf of your petitioner, 
touching the same, and that the depositions 
nay be taken down ia writing, according to 
the provisions of the Act of Parliament made 
and passed in that behalf in the twenty-first 
year ofthe reign of his late Majesty King George 
the Third, your petitioner being ready and will- 
ing to enter into a bond and to give such secu- 
rity as to this Honourable Court shall seem 
meet to prosecute the said complaint in such 
competent Court as aforesaid, within the time 
limited by the said Act of Parliament. And your 
Petitioner shall ever pray, &c. 

The Affidavit stated that Mr. Buckingham 
the plaintiff, had come to Calcutta, with a 
licence or certificate from the Hon. Court of 
Directors, to reside in India; on the faith of 
which, he had, at immense labour and expense, 
established the Caleutta Journal, on its present 
footing, in which, capital was vested to the 
amount of about sicea rupees 200,000; and 
having brought out part of his family, had 
made very expensive preparations for his per- 
manent residence in India, at least for the pe- 
riod of six or seven years, with a view to the 
superintendence of this extensive concern, of 
the greater part of which he is still proprietor. 
It then stated that the Honourable John Adam, 
the Governor General in Council, with an in+ 
tent to injure him (Mr. Buckingham) had de- 
clared his licence void, and compelled him to 
break up his private establishment, and to quit 
the country, to the great risk and danger of his 
property, and concluded with expressing his 
determination to prosecute the said Jolin Adam 
at law, in some competent court in Great 
Britain. 

The Court having assented to the motion, 
Mr. Buckingham was bound over with compe- 
tent sureties in the sum of sicca rupees 12,000, 


to prosecute in England. 





Immediately after this proceeding, I embark- 
ed from India, having been assured by my 
legal advisers, that the documents and evidence 
alluded to in the Petition, would be immedi- 
ately prepared and sent to England by the first 
ship that should follow me. My object in quit- 
ting India before these could be obtained, was 
to arrive home with as little delay as possible, 
in order to consult counsel in England, and 
make the necessary preparations for whatever 
measures it might ke thought necessary to pur- 
sue. IT arrived in London in the month of 
July 1823, and waited until the month of Sep- 
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tember without hearing from my legal advisers 
in Calcutta ; but the question of my banishment 
having already become a topic of discussion in 
the leading Journals of this country, I thought 
it right to break the silence I had up to that 
period maintained, and accordingly addressed 
the following letters to the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, and the Board of Con- 
trol, to which their respective answers are an- 
anxed :— 


To the Hon. the COURT of DIRECTORS of 
the East India Company. 

Honourable Sirs,—I was unwilling to intrude 
myself prematurely on the notice of your Hon. 
Court, until sufficient time should have elapsed 
for all its members, collectively and individu- 
ally, to become acquainted with the particulars 
of the alleged offence for which my licence to 
reside in India was annulled by Mr. Adam, 
the Acting Governor General, in February last. 
As I have reason, however, to believe that the 
period is now arrived when your Honourable 
Court is in fall possession of the merits of the 
case, I think it proper to address you without 
further delay on the subject. 

My ground of complaint is, that I have been 
made to suffer a most grievous punishment for 
a very slight offence ; and that my banishment 


from India must have already produced to my 
affairs in that country, more than sufficient evil, 
compared with what might be due to the fault 


laid to my charge. 

My request is, that your Honourable Court 
will take this case into your earliest considera- 
tion, and grant me a licence to return to India, 
there to pursue my lawful occupation as Editor 
of the Calcutta Journal, without being again 
liable to banishment from the country at the 
mere will and pleasure of the Governor General 
in Council, but guaranteed in the safety of my 
future residence in India, subject only to the 
Jaws as administered in the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, established in Bengal for the ex- 
press purpose of maintaining to the British in- 
habitants of that Presidency, the free enjoy- 
ment of their legal rights. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
J. 8S. BUCKINGHAM. 

London, Sept.3, 1823. 

To Mr. J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 
East India House, Sept. 17, 1823. 

Sir,—I have laid before the Court of Direc- 
tors of the East India Company, your letter of 
the 3d instant, requesting a licence to return to, 
and reside in India, and I am commanded to 
acquaint you, that the Court do not think fit to 
comply with your request. Lam, &c. 

J. DART, Secretary. 

To the PRESIDENT and MEMBERS of the 

Board of Control. 

Honourable Sirs,—In conformity with the 
provision made by the statute, 53 Geo. II]. cap. 
155, sect. 33, I have the honour to transmit, for 


the information of your Honourable Board 
copies of an application made by me to the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company 
for permission to return to India, under the cir 
cumstances therein described, with their reply ; 
and I have to request that your Honourable 
Board will exercise the powers granted to you 
by Parliament, in providing me with that autho- 
rity to return to, and reside in India, which the 
Court of Directors have refused. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
J. 8S. BUCKINGHAM. 

London, Sept. 20, 1823. 

To Mr. J. 8S. BUCKINGHAM. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 20th in- 
stant, addressed to the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, I am directed by the Board to 
acquaint you, that the application which you 
lately made to the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company for permission to proceed to 
India, was duly laid before them by the Court, 
together with the decision of the Court there- 
upon, in conformity with the provisions of the 
33d sect. of the act 53 Geo. IIL. cap. 155; and 
that the Board have not thought fit to issue any 
directions thereupon. 

lam, Sir, &e. 
W. P. COURTENAY. 

India Board, Sept. 27, 1823. 

After such replies as these, no hope could be 
entertained of being able to procure redress from 
these bodies ; and proceedings at law were ac- 
cordingly instituted against Mr. John Adam, 
the Governor General of India. In a consulta- 
tion with the counsel retained for this proseca- 
tion, it was found that without the documents 
and evidence, which were promised to be sent 
from India, and a bond from Mr. Adam to ap- 
pear by his attorney to answer the complaint 
which I was bound to prosecute in England, we 
could not proceed. I have w aited up to this 
period (the end of December, 1823) without 
hearing a single line from my legal advisers in 
Calcutta; and the last advices from that city, 
dated on the 16th of August, nearly six months 
after I left the country, make no mention of any 
effort having been made to obtain the evidence 
required. All this is at present inexplicable; 
for although my Indian solicitor is since dead, 
and the junior counsel was ill when the last ad- 
vices came away, yet, the senior counsel in the 
cause was in high health aud spirits. It is true, 
that he had been made Advocate General, under 
the temporary government of Mr. Adam, and in 
consequence of this promotion to office, was 
numbered among the warmest of his admirers, 
going at the head of a deputation to wait upon 
this gentleman for the purpose of soliciting him 
to yield to the wishes of his flatterers by sitting 
for his picture, to be suspended in some conspi- 
cuous public building at Calcutta! and this too, 
after having argued against the measure of Mr. 
Adam for licensing the Indian press, as if it 
were a tyrannical act of a most tyrannical go- 
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verument, declaring it to be contrary to law 
and an infringement of the just rights and privi- 
leges of Englishmen! This change is unfor- 
tunately too true: bat whether it can have 
had any effect in suspending the pruceedings in 
India, and whether it may satisfactorily account 
for the total silence of the leading counsel and 
his colleagues in this cause, from not one of 
whom have I ever received a line since I quitted 
the country, the English reader must judge for 
himself. 

I may mention one striking instance of the 
power which the Indian Government can and 
do exercise when it suits their purpose, which 
will help to form the judgment as to what 
they are likely to do in similar cases. When I 
was about to leave the country, being desirous 
of placing my property under the superinten- 
dence of a legal gentleman, I had an interview 
with one in all respects worthy of my choice, to 
whom I offered a salary and a residence nearly 
equal to 1000/. a year, merely to cast an eye 
over my concern, and to see that it was con- 
ducted in a manner which should support its 
former character, without being at the pains to 
write any thing for my paper, uuless he felt 
disposed to do so. The offer was accepted ; but 
afterwards made subject to an inquiry to be 
made among friends as to how far certain other 
prospects of professional emolument would be 
affected by such acceptance. To this contin- 
gency I readily yielded; and the result was, 
that an indirect intimation was given, by some 
of the persons then in authority, that any con- 
nexion with the Calcutta Journal would destroy 
this gentleman’s prospects in another quarter : 
but that if he declined such connexion, certain 
good things within their power to confer might 
be expected by him. He frankly stated the case 
to me; and J as frankly cancelled all that had 
passed, not wishing to form an obstacle to his 
advancement. He trusted those who inspired 
him with these false hopes ; and relinquished 
the certainty of the present, for what he deemed 
the brighter prospect of the future. But those 
in whom he trusted, deceived him : they effected 
their purpose by depriving me of his assistance ; 
and when the place to which he had been 
taught to look for his reward became vacant, 
they gave it to another! 

This is one instance of the manner in which 
the power of men in authority in India, may be 
used to deter persons from doing what they 
would otherwise deem their duty. The follow- 
ing is another instance: the eloquent advocate 
of the liberty of the press in India, who had 
been my leading counsel in every case in which 
I have been engaged in that country, was in the 
habit of attending the select parties at Govern- 
meut-house, before he undertook my defence 
against the Six Secretaries, in their prosecution 
of me for libel: but when, in consequence of 
the ability of his defence, the integrity of the 
jury, and the goodness of my cause, I was ac- 
quitted, he was no longer considered eligible to 
be invited to these select parties, and was not 
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asked accordingly. No man ever expressed 
himself more ardently as a friend to a free press 
in India, than this distinguished lawyer, whe- 
ther in public or in private; yet he signed a 
complimentary address to Lord Hastings, who 
had perpetually restrained that freedom; setting 
up as his excuse, to those who taxed him with 
this inconsistency, that he did it merely to 
evince his indifference to the personal neglect 
that had been shown him in high quarters! No 
man in India ever expressed himsel/ in stronger 
terms of disapprobation towards Mr. Adam’s 
measure for putting new fetters on the press, than 
this ornament of the Indian bar; and before I 
quitted Calcutta he pledged himself to use his 
best efforts to forward my cause, in procuring for 
me all the documents and evidence necessary 
to my successful prosecution of Mr. Adam in 
England. But since I left that country I have 
not received a line from any of my legal ad 
visers on the subject: I have not even heard of 
any motion made by them in Court for this 
purpose. I have heard only that the leading 
counsel has become a servant of the Indian 
Government, under the very man whose mea- 
sures he so forcibly denounced; and that he 
has appeared at the head of a deputation to 
wait upon this individual, to beg the fayour of 
his sitting for his picture, to gratify the inha 
bitants of Calcutta! over whom he had ruled 
but for a few months, and in which short space 
he had banished one of their fellow-citizens, 
and insulted all the rest by declaring them 
unfit to be trusted with that liberty of dis- 
cussion which the hamblest member of the 
community may command as his birthright in 
England. Had a needy man, to whom money 
was an object, acted thus, it might have been 
capable of solution; but the gentleman here 


spoken of possesses immense wealth, and is 
in receipt of ten times more than his habits of 


life require. It cannot, therefore, be love 
of money that has effected this change ; nei- 
ther can it be love of fame, for he had many 
years before filled the post of Advocate Ge- 
neral, aud was already at the head of his pro- 
fession at the bar of India. I repeat, that it is 
to me inexplicable. But feeling, as I ever 
have done, and ever shall do, a warm and 
lively interest in the fate of my countrymen in 
India, as well as in the welfare of the natives 
of that neglected country, I deem it my duty 
to state, that the delay which has hitherto 
arisen in the trial of this great question, 
“ whether a Governor General for the time 
being can banish whom he pleases, and for any 
cause that his caprice may suggest,” has not 
been occasioned by any neglect of mine, but is 
wholly attributable to the changes which have 
taken place in India, and the neglect of those 
intrusted with the cause in that conntry to 
furnish me with the documents and evidence 
prayed for in the petition, and engaged to be 
procured by them. I regret this evil, as well 
as the necessity of explaining its cause; but 
haying already expended a large sum in India 
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and England, in the prosecution of this affair 
on public grounds alone, (for I cannot entertain 
the slightest hopes of private or persona] bene- 
fit from its issue,) and being willing to expend 
still more, as well as to devote my time and 
labour to its progress, I am bound, from a just 
regard to my own reputation, and ont of gra- 
titude to the public of India, whom I shall 
always regard as my friends, to show that I 
have done all in my power to promote their in- 
terests. If, in so doing, I have been com- 
pelled to show in what quarters they have been 
neglected, this contingency is unavoidable, and 
no one can lament it more sincerely than my- 
self. 

I may add, in conclusion, that as soon as the 
intelligence reached England of the late law 
passed in India for licensing the press, I re 


London, Dec. 30, 1823 


tained counsel for the purpose of appealing 
against it, conformably to the statute 13 Geo. III. 
cap. 63, sect. 36. In the prosecution of these 
important objects, lam unsupported and alone ; 
but I am too deeply and sincerely interested 
in the happiness of the enslaved people of 
India, to suffer any occasion of promoting 
their welfare to pass unheeded, though I 
should stand like the solitary palm-tree in the 
Desert, without a companion near me. They 
who know not the pleasure of fulfilling what 
the mind and heart alike pronounce to be a 
duty, may wonder at what they will deem hope- 
less and unprofitable perseverance ; but all those 
to whom this pleasure is familiar, will know, 
that however the “ world” may scorn such 
efforts, T have the satisfaction of my own 


reward 


1S. BUCKINGHAM. 


B. Bensley, Bolt Court, Fleet Street 
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Maitland, Sir T., grechemation issued by, 529 
Malacca, accounts from, 171 
———— miserable state of affairs at, 363 
Malcolm’s (General) observations on the dis- 
turbances in the Madras army, quoted, 46 
Malta, advices from, 179, 528 
——— arrival of Sir T. Maitland at, 369 
Mantchoux, their tyrannical treatment of the 
Chinese, 573 
Martinique, disturbed state of, 532, 686 
——_—--— Flora of, 315 
——--—. statistics of, 666 
Memnon, the Triple Song of, 324 
M da, Cape, ts of the settlers at, 682 
Meteoric iron, elegant sabre fabricated from, 191 
Mexico, disturbed state of, 371 
——-— Ex-Emperor of, 376 
- federal republic of, 531 
———. formation of the government of, 181 
Minerals of Ceylon and the Coromandel! Coast, 
observations on the, notice of, 323 
Mirat-oo]-Ukhbar, a Persian news 
Miscellaneous Intelligence, 491, 
Missionaries, Demerara, 534 
Montesquieu, his opinion of the Chinese go- 
vernment, 567 
Morea, Scenes in the, notice of, 519 
Myers’ New System of Geography, 388 
Mythology of the Hindoos, resemblance of, to 
that of the northern Europeans, 666 
Narration, on the true style of, 645 
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Narrative of a Voyage round the World, by J. 

Arago, 324 

Native Memorial, addressed to Sir F. Mac- 
naghten, 150 2 line 
Negro Slaves, an appeal to the religion, justice, 

and humanity of the inhabitants of the Bri- 
_tish empire in behalf of, 327 
Nepal, plants of, 315 
Nepaul, ornithology of, 487 
Netherlands’ treaty, 687 
New Holland, coasts of, 317 
New laws for the press in India, 132—operation 
of the, 141 
New South Shetland,map of, lately published ,655 
New South Wales, intelligence from, 172, 188, 
196, 522. 679 
————- scarcity of mechanics at, 364 
New Zealand, Ten Months’ Residence in, 324 
Nieukoff, his account of the ideas of the Chi- 
_hese on government, 571 
Niza payment of the loan advanced to the go- 
_Verament of the, by Messrs. Palmer & Co. 360 
Northern Expedition, 377 
Nubia, account of, transmitted by Drs. Ehrenberg 
and Hemprich, 485 
Odessa, accounts received from, of the behead- 
Ing of the Capitan Pasha at Cogstantinople, 368 
Official Documents :— 

1. A Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation, for the 
Good Order and Civil Government of the 
Settlement of Fort William in Bengal, made 
and passed by the Honourable the Governor 
General in Council of and for the Presi- 
dency of Fort William in Bengal, the 14th 
day of March 1823, 123 

2. Containing a list of the subjects prohibited 
to the Indian newspapers, 125 

3. A Regulation for preventing the establish- 
ment of Printing l'resses without licence, 
and for restraining, under certain circum- 
stances, the circulation of printed books 
and papers; passed by the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council on the 5th April, 1823, cor- 
responding with the 24th Chyti, 122], Ben- 
galera, 127 

Opium denominated poison by the Emperor of 

China, 191 

Orchideous Plants, history of, in the Isles of 
France, Bourbon, and Madagascar, 326 
Oriental Literature, on the injustice hitherte 
done to the merits of, 88 
Ornithorynchus, account of the, 487 
Oude, disturbances in, 360 
Pacific Ocean, large atlas of the, 317 
voyage in the, 325 
Parliament, acts of, during the last session, 520 
Penang, increase of beggars at, 170 
—- new governor of, 533 
-— accounts from, 677, 683 
Persia, on the Government of, 251 
—— court of, dissatisfied with the British, 674 
Persian turquoise, article@n the use, value, and 
employment of, 191 
Peru, conduct of the Royalist generals in, 181 
- intelligence from, 580 
—-— success of the Republican cause in, 370 
Philippine Islands, attempted revolution at, 172 
——————- particulars of the revolt at, 


363 
Philology of the East, Professor Rask’s re- 
searches in, 317 
Phrenology, comparison of the Hindoo and Eu- 
ropean skulls, 316 
Poetical Character, on the true nature of the, 604 
POETRY :— 
— on the Burning of Widows in India, 
18 


Lines on beholding the Shores of England, 
after an absence of many years, 120 

Song of an Arabian Girl, 122 

The Indian Lover’s Song, 122 

The Hero’s Death for Liberty, 224 

Oh! weep not forthe Mighty Dead, 235 
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POETRY :—continued. 
~~ Night, poetic effusion, 240 
Song ot an Athenian Exile in the Days of 
Lysander, 250 
Sonnet to Greece, in the original Romaic, 
with a poetical translation, 274 
vw} Song :—My Hear; still turns to thee, 284 
Z Stanzas writte “ at Night, 288 
Dirge, sang, by y. Orpheus and Chorus of 
Thraci irgins overthe Tomb of Linus, 


» Pn es and Flowers, or the Lover’s Wreath 
406 


+ Unrequited Love, 430 
Anticipation of Spring, 449 
Stanzas on my Infant Son, 450 
Sonnet to Minerva, 458 
Lines on Fame, 477 
The Swallow, a sonnet, 
Against Luxury, a 
The Widow, part 1. 584 
Ode to Aspasia, 5 

Political E xpectations, “237 

Postage in British India, App. xiv 

Postscript, containing misceilancous intelligence, 
193 


561 


Presidencies, armies of the three, 484 

Press, article on the licensing of the, 139 

——- new laws for thie, 133 

—-— operation of the new laws respecting 

——- on licensing the, 130 

Publication, works pre paring for, 519 

Quarterly Review, account of the rise of, 229 

— ———- a critique on the, / 589° 

Ravenscroft, Mr. particulars of the murder of, 359 

Red Sea, Mr. Burton’s discove ry along the, 318 

Regent’s Town, account of, 4°9 

Remarks on the C onutry e tending from Cape 
Palmas to the River Congo, < 

Reptiles, new species of, 667 + 

Reporters, exclusion of irom India House, 650. 

Retrospective Review, account of the rise 
of, 230 

Review of some important passages in the late 
administration of Sir George Barlow at Ma- 
dras, quoted, 

Robison’s, Col. Letter to the Caleutta Journal, 42 

Rumbold, Sir William, fraud impited to, 533 

Runject Sing h, his expedition agaivsijhe moun- 
taineers and Dooranies, 362 

Russians, maritime enterprises of the, 49. 
Satfron Walden, accident at, 537 

Samarkand, description of, 242 

Scott, an account of the aptivity of, in the 
Great Desert of Africa, 456 

Scurry, Janies, captivity, suffer 
of, notice of the, 517 
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Seljukian dynasty, rise of tI e, 438 
Seringapatam, immense graniie colamn at, 316 
Setledj and Ganges, sources of, 485 

Shipping Intelligence, 191.383, 384.543, 544. 700. 


Siam, an histerical account of mission te, 329 

Singapore, attempted assassivation at, 171 

———— favourable account of the commerce 
of, 363, 677. 

Slave The rade , society established in London for 
the purpose of g adually abolishing it, 199 ; 

Slaves, on the improvement of the condition of, 
142 

Slavery, Colonial, 534 

Smyrna, advices trem, 520 

———— intelligence from, 175 

—_—— eee from, 368, 682 

Solima Natior, account of, 319 

South America, 376 





Travellers, Society of, 487 


SouthAmerica, direct communication between 

England and, by means of regular packets, 18% 

Southern Polar Seas, Russian Voyage of Dis 
covery in the, C68 

St. Domingo, progress of knowledge in, 320 

St. Michael, description of the island of, 326 

Statistical Tables, 105—112. 293—300 

Steam Navigation to India by the Red Sea, 84 

Steam-vessel, launch of the first in the East, 360 

Subscription at Liverpool in aid of theGreeks, 536 

Sugar, duty on, 535 

Sul tan Otiman, 80 

Sumatra, conduct of the natives of, 172 

———— insurrection at, 363 

Supreme Court of Calcutta, proceedings of, 139 

Sutiee, account of one which took plage at Se- 
rarapore, 521 

———- no existing rule or order which makes 
previous notice of, to the police necessary,555 

—— —- directions relative to, issued by the ma- 
gistrates to the district police officers, 558 

Syria, abundant coal-mine discovered in, 368 

——-- letters from, 175 

Syria and Egypt, survey of the coasts of, in the 
reign of Henry the Fitth, 319 

Tales, Oriental, excellence of, 418 

Tangiers, account of Sir Robert Wilson’s inter- 
ference at, in favour of the Spanish refugees, 
369 

———— arrival of Spanish refugees at, 180 

Tartary, on the Government of, 431 

Te -_ on the East India Company ’s monopoly of, 





Thibet, M.de Beaucherne’s projected travels in, 
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Tiger shooting, feats in, 502 

Tobago, bill for a yelioré ating the condition of the 
slaves, passed by the legislature of, 374 

Tobugo, violent disputes between the Governor 
and the House of Assembly in, 184 

Tonquin, progress of Christianity in, 522 

Tour through Southern India, E sypi, and Pales- 
tine, notice of, 322 

‘Trinidad, conduct of the planters at,373—* 

Tristan d’Acunha, provisions obtained at, 536 

‘Transporta tion without trial, a brief statement 
o! the principal events connected with the 
question of, App. i 

is, ac counts trom, 369. 684 

— concuct of the Bey of, 529 

Turcoman ‘Tribes, present state of the, in the 
neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea, 60y 

Unlicensed printing, on the liberty of, 129 








Naccination in india, 533 


Van Diemen’s Laud, accounts from, 679 

Varieties in Literature, Science and Art, 190, 
315, 485, 665 

Vincent’s, St. treatment of a missionary at, 686 

Voltaire, his high opinion of the Chinese govern- 
ment unfounded, 569 

West India merchants, meeting of, 535 

West Indies, French scientific mission to, 320 

accounts from, 377, 531, 686 

Westminster Review, notice of, 469 

Wheatley, J. W. his letter on the latent Re- 
sources of In dia, 275 

WwW heat, new species of,in Chinese Mongolia, 315 

Yellow Fever, researches on, 327 

——————- work on the Transmission of, no-~ 


‘i ———-—- Observations on the Non-Con- 
tagion of, notice of, 519 
Zurla, ¢ Cardinal, zeal of, in the cause of dis- 


covery, 666 
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